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PREFACE. 

The researches of the physiolo^st and of the 
medical man into the laws which govern the preva- 
lence of diseases have enabled them, by the gradual 
accumulation of information, to lay down the principles 
upon which the healthy construction of houses should 
rest It is the duty of the architect, the builder, the 
engineer, and the surveyor to apply these principles, 
and their correct application is as essential to the effi- 
cient construction of a dwellii^ as is the quality or 
streng^th of the materials which are used to build the 
dwelling. 

The object which the author has in view in this trea- 
tise is to present in a. condensed form a short resume 
of the very scattered information which exists bearing 
on the construction of healthy dwellings, whether 
houses, hospitals, barracks, asylums, or prisons ; this 
information was embodied originally in a series of 
lectures delivered to the officers of Royal Engineers 
in their educational establishment at Brompton Bar: 
racks, Chatham. The author has expanded the in- 
formation thus collected into this volume, which 
contains partly an enunciation of principles, and partly 
brief sketches to elucidate the application of these 
principles. The field embraced is so vast that it was 
b 
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vi Preface. 

beyond the scope of this work to enter into the details 
which a complete text book would entail ; and those 
whose business calls upon them to apply practically 
the principles of sanitary construction, must seek the 
further information they may need from one or other 
of the numerous separate treatises already in existence 
on each subject. 

There is necessarily litde that is new in this work. 
It contains much that the author has derived from 
personal experience, as well Jis from the opportu- 
nities he has had of becoming acquainted with the 
progress of sanitary construction in many European 
countries, in the United States of America, and in our 
Indian dominions, much also has been collected from 
published books ; and he trusts that the several 
authors of these books will accept the acknowledge- 
ment of their works in this preface, and pardon 
him for not having invariably furnished references to 
the extracts in the body of the work. The following, 
among these works, may be usefully referred to by 
those who would pursue the subject further; as well 
as by architects, builders, engineers, and surveyors, 
who are concerned in the application of details, viz : — 
The Reports of the Barrack and Hospital Improve- 
ment Commission, the Reports of the Commission on 
Cubic Space in Workhouses, and Pollution of Rivers, 
Army Sanitary Commission, Indian Sanitary Reports, 
Reports of Board of Health, Reports of Privy Council, 
Reports of Local Government Board, Dr. Parkes on 
Hygiene; the works of General Morin, M. Tresca., M. 
Joly, Dr. De Chaumpnt, F. Sander (Leipzig), R. Raw- 
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linson, Richardson, Baldwin Latham, Humber on Water 
Supply, Bailey Denton on Sanitary Engineering, 
Dr. Edward Smith's Manuals, Hellyer on Healthy 
Houses, Teale's Sanitary Defects, Buchan's Plumbing, 
Hood on Warming and Ventilation, Leeds on Venti- 
lation (New York), Edwards on Fireplaces, Ranklne's 
Tables, Balfour Stewart on Heat, Box on Heat, P^clet 
sur la chaleur, Symons' Rainfall, Buchan's Meteorology, 
Ansted's Geology, Tidy's Chemistry, Hurst's Archi- 
tectural Surveyor's Handbook, Dr. Angus Smith's 
works, also numerous papers on Sanitary science in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, Chemical Society, 
Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers and 
Surveyors, Society of Arts, etc., and many others. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Hygiene is generally defined as the science of the 
preservation of health — that is to say, the science of counter- 
acting the influences injurious to health which arise in the 
surroundings in which man is placed. These influences may 
be classed as :— 

1st. Physical ; such as conditions of heat, lig^t, electricity, 

sound, &c. 
and. Chemical ; such as conditions of soil, air, water, food. 
3rd. Biological or individual ; such as conditions of sex, 

age, inheritance, constitution, temperament. 
4th. Social ; such as conditions of profession, family, or 

nation. 
Hygiene, in its wider sense, includes a study of all these. 
The present treatise is limited to a consideration of those 
conditions included in the first two classes, in which the 
architect and the engineer are more especially concerned. 

The statistician and the physiologist supply the data which 
enable us to determine what is a healthy condition of life ; 
and their researches show that the majority of diseases, and 
the greater part of the low health, which prevail in any 
country arise from causes which are within man's control. 

For instance, epidemic diseases are observed to occur in 

very different degrees of intensity at different periods, amongst 

' groups of population exposed to certain unhealthy conditions. 
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3 Preliminary Observations. 

Sometimes they take the form of pestilences, and immediately 
afterwards, the conditions remaining the same, they subside 
and all but disappear, again to renew their ravages at some 
future periods. 

Whilst we have no knowledge of why these epidemics 
break out at one time and not at another, there are certain 
well-defined conditions which influence materially, not only 
their actual intensity, but also their frequency. 

Thus intermittent fever was observed to disappear from 
places which formally suffered from it, after drainage of the 
soil and improved cultivation. 

By cleanliness, fresh air, and diminished crowdii^, the very 
worst forms of pestilential fever, which used to commit ravages 
similar to those of the plague, disappeared entirely from 
English gaols. 

The breathing of foul air contaminated by the breath of 
other persons appears to be the special agent which de- 
velops consumption, and diseases of that class. 

Consumption and tubercular disease used to be rife in 
the British army, because barrack rooms were crowded and 
unventilated, and the atmosphere close or foul during the 
hours of sleep, when the system is more peculiarly predisposed 
to its effects. Out of such an atmosphere, which the men had 
been breathing night after night, they were taken and ex- 
posed on guard to wet and cold, and the disease soon 
developed itself. The cessation of these preventible causes 
has led to a great diminution of the disease. 

Zymotic diseases, namely — fevers, diarrhoea, cholera, 
dysentery, &c., are most intensely active where there is 
over-crowding, and the repeated breathing of air already 
breathed, such air being further contaminated by moisture 
and exhalations from the skin ; equally poisonous are emana- 
tions proceed!]^ from animal excretions, or from decaying 
v^etable matter, tc^ether with moisture, the want of drain^e, 
and a foul state of latrines, urinals, cess-pits, and manure 
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heaps. Moreover, cholera and dysentery are intimately 
connected with the condition of the water supply : while 
an epidemic prevails, the question whether a given population 
shall suffer or escape may almost be predicted from a chemi- 
cal analysis of the drinking water. 

Hence, the causes of the deteriorated health which lie more 
especially within the scope of the present work, arise from 
poisons in the soil we live on, the ^r we breathe, or the 
water we drink — emanating from decomposition, which is 
the result of the previous occupation of the locality by some 
form of animal or vegetable life. 

When, therefore, the degree of health in a community, 
a household, or an individual, falls below the ascert^ed 
standard of good health, it is the duty of every individual 
in tiiat community to seek out the removeable causes in 
operation which are injurious to health, and to remove 
them. 

Practical sanitary sdence is thus embodied in the words, 
pure air, pure water — these conditions include a pure subsoil. 
Where these exist, the highest degree of health of which 
the human constitution is capable may be anticipated. 
These conditions imply a healthy site, a healthy dwelling, 
and the rapid removal from its vicinity of everything that 
is liable to putrefy. 

Whilst it is for the physiolt^st and chemist to point 
out the prevalence of the poison, it is the function of the 
engineer and architect to devise means for obviating its 
baneful eflfects. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CONDITIONS WHICH REGULATE THE HEALTHINESS 
OF A SITE. 

The healthiness of a site depends, not only on the position 
itself, but also on what lies around it 

The selection both of the position for, and the fonn of, 
a dwelling must largely depend on the climate ; that is to 
say, on temperature, on rainfall, on moisture of soil, on the 
nature and prevalence of winds. 

The engineer may modify the conditions and temperature 
of the soil, and diminish atmospheric damp by drainage ; he 
may alter the moisture and temperature of the air by plant- 
ing or removing forests ; he may produce changes in the 
immediate surroundings of a locality; but those general 
climatic conditions of a country which are due to position on 
the globe and to the vicinity of seaa or continents are beyond 
the control of an engineer. 

I. Temperature of Atmosphere. 

In classifyii^ the temperature of a country, it may be 
said that when the mean temperature of the locality lies 
between the thermal equator and the isothermal line of 
So** Fahrenheit, the climate is torrid ; between the isotherm 
of 80° and that of 60° the climate is hot ; between the 
isotherm of <5o° and that of 40° the climate is temperate ; 
between the isotherm of 40° and 24° Fahrenheit, the climate 
is cold. A greater degree of cold represents a polar climate. 

But temperature decreases with the altitude of a district 
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above the sea. This decrease is, however, subject to many 
variations dependent upon latitude, situation, dampness and 
dryness of atmosphere, upon the surroundings of the locality, 
whether water, or forest, or desert, or mountains, and even 
upon the season of the year and hour of the day. A general 
rule, subject to these variations, has been laid down as follows ; 
viz. each 300 feet of height above the sea lowers the tem- 
perature about 1° Fahrenheit. 

Similarly, in passing from the equator towards the pole, 
the mean temperature may be said to be lowered by about 
9° Fahrenheit for every 10° of latitude. A greater variation 
of climate, however, than that due to latitude arises from 
other causes ; for instance, the relative proximity of a place 
to the ocean, the temperature of which prevents an extreme 
degree of cold in countries bordering thereon ; also, the 
effect of mountain ranges, which deprive the winds which 
pass over them of their moisture, and allow of a more com- 
plete radiation of heat from the ground, during the long 
winter nights, and thus produce an intense degree of cold. 

The position of a site as compared with the level of the 
adjacent country affects its temperature. For instance, when 
the air in contact with declivities of hills and rising grround 
becomes cooled by the ground, the cold air will flow down 
the sides of hills into the valleys, displacing the warmer air 
and forming as it were pools of cold air. Thus rising ground 
is never exposed to the full intensity of the cold. 

It is beyond the scope of this treatise to enter fully into 
the subject of climatic conditions and temperature. It may 
however be observed, that the death-rate in any locality has 
been stated to increase i^th the increase in the difference of 
the mean temperature of January and July of that locality. 

One of the principal dangers to health in torrid and hot 
climates lies in the fact that heat and moisture especially 
favour the decomposition of animal and v^etable matter -, 
and these climates are, from this cause, liable to be eminently 
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unhealthy, A high range of mean temperature is therefore 
an important element in tropical and subtropical climates. 
In the temperate and cold latitudes the conditions of decom- 
position are not so intense ; and where they exist they are 
more easily controlled. 

2. Temperature of Soil. 

Daily changes of temperature do not affect the soil to 
a greater depth than three feel; varying with the daily 
rai^e of temperature. 

The annual variation is dependent on the conductivity 
and specific heat of the soil, but it does not penetrate below 
40 feet, and below 24 feet it is very small. The mean 
temperature of the soil follows slowly the mean temperature 
of the air. The highest annual temperature of the trap 
rocks at Calton Hill, Edinburgh, at a depth of 24 feet, 
takes place about the 4th of January, and the greatest 
cold about the 13th of July. At Greenwich, which is on 
the tertiary gravels, the highest temperature at a depth 
of 35.6 feet occurs on the 30th of November, and the lowest 
on the first of June. At a depth of ia.8 feet the highest 
temperature occurs on the 25th of September, and the 
lowest on the ayth of March. For all practical purposes 
the temperature in the soil at a depth of from six to eight 
feet, may be said to be practically fixed all the year round, 
because it follows so slowly the summer and winter changes 
that it never attains summer heat or winter cold. 

The temperature of the earth increases with the depth. 
This rate of increase of temperature varies in different 
geological formations. 

In the Paris basin it has been estimated at 1° Fahrenheit 
for every 55 feet of depth. In England it has been stated 
at 1° for every 54I feet. It is also stated that it varies with 
the latitude, being lower in the h^her latitudes, and higher 
towards the equator. 
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The mean rate of increase over the globe may be approxi* 
mately assumed at 1° Fahrenheit for every 50 feet in depth. 

The internal heat exercises, under certain conditions, an 
influence over the mean temperature of the surface soil of 
a locality. 

Where the rainfall is tolerably evenly divided over the 
year, the average annual temperature of the soil will be that 
of the climate of the locality. But in countries with distinct 
wet and dry seasons, the mean temperature of the soil will 
not necessarily be the same as that of the mean temperature 
of the air. Snow, being a bad conductor, prevents the 
passage of the heat from the earth Into the air, and thus in 
countries where snow lies for some time on the ground, the 
mean temperature of the earth exceeds that of the air. 

The temperature of water in permanent springs is neces- 
sarily derived from the subsoil line of fixed temperature, and, 
except in the cases just alluded to, it will not be found to 
vary more than 1° or 3° from the mean temperature of the 
locality; therefore the temperature of a permanent spring 
may be assumed to afford a certain guide to the mean 
temperature of a district 

Thus, in England, the permanent springs range in tem- 
perature from 49' to 51°, the mean annua] temperature being 
jo". In India the springs will be found to vary in difTerent 
parts, according to the temperature of the locality ; in some 
instances they attain a temperature of from 70" to 80°. 

But whilst the mean temperature of the ground depends on 
the climate, soils have a very varying conducting capacity for 
heat ; loam, clay and rocks are better conductors than sand, 
and by allowii^ the sun's heat to pass more rapidly down- 
wards, do not become heated to so high a degree. 

The conducting capacity of the soil has a very important 
bearing upon the comfort, if not upon the health, of those 
who live upon it. 

The foUowii^ table shows the relative power of soils to 
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retain heat : sand beit^ the worst conductor, loo is allotted 
to it as the standard : — 



CIaj«T earth 68-4 

Fare daj 66-7 

Fioe chalk 61-S 



Sand, with gome lime . . . loo-o 

Pure land 95-1! 

Light clay 76^9 

Gypsum 7j-a 

Heavy clay 71-11 



The great retentive power of the sands is thus evident, 
and the comparative coldness of the clays and humus. 

Under exposure to the sun's rays, herbj^e lessens the 
absorbing power of the soil, and radiation is more rapid 
from it, because a portion of the heat is lost by the evapora- 
tion which goes on from the pores of plants, and the leaves 
are rapidly robbed of their heat by the adjacent air. 

Changes of temperature take place slowly in trees as 
compared with the temperature of the air. Trees acquire 
the maximum temperature after sunset, whilst the maximum 
. temperature of the air occurs between % and 3 p.m. Hence 
the influence of trees is to make the night warmer and 
the days colder ; and the heat is more evenly distributed 
over the twenty-four hours in countries covered with vegeta- 
tion than in those free from it. 

Evaporation goes on slowly under trees ; but the vapour, 
not being so liable to be removed by the wind, accumulates 
among the trees. Hence, whilst forests diminish evaporation, 
they increase humidity, and they keep the summer tempera- 
ture lower, and the winter temperature higher than it would 
be without them. . For these reasons, forests may act in the 
same way as a range of hills, to increase rainfall in the 
summer by causing condensation in the case of warm moist 
winds. 

3. Moisture of Soil. 

The condition which, more than any other, governs the 
healthiness of the soil, is the relation which the ground air, 
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or air in the soil, bears to the ground water ; that is to say, 
the presence or absence of moisture in the soil. 
■ The moisture in the soil, or ground water, depends upon 
the amount and mode of incidence of the rainfall ; for, as 
a rule, rainfall is the parent of the ground water. 

Rain varies greatly, both as re^rds frequency and rate 
of fall. In some places it never rains. The heaviest re- 
corded average annual rainfall is said to be 600 inches. 
This occurs on the Khasia Hills, which rise abruptly opposite 
the Bay of Bengal, and are separated from it by aoo miles 
of swamps. As much as 700 inches have fallen in a year. 
Five-sixths of the quantity of rain falls in about half the 
year; 264 inches have been recorded to have fallen in the 
month of August alone, and 30 inches to have faUen in one 
period of 24 hours. 

-The basin of the Indus contains districts where the rain- 
fall is sometimes as low as six inches in the year. 

In Ei^land the average rainfall is 32 inches, but the 
average gives a wrong impression of the condition of different 
parts of the country. 

In the west of Great Britain and Ireland, in the immediate 
ndghbourhood of hills, the average rainfall is above 75 
inches ; and in some localities i jO inches have been observed : 
ia some years it is even higher. In the east of Great Britain, 
from 30 to 28 inches of rain falls. The amount of rainfall 
is affected by proximity to the sea, as well as by mountain 
ranges and hills, from these latter, and other causes, it varies 
materially at places a short distance apart, and therefore 
each locality must be considered separately. 

The average of a series of years is not what an engineer 
must look to. He has to deal with the maximum or mini- 
mum. In questions of water supply, the minimum of the 
yearly £all is what must influence his calculations. But in 
questions of the removal of water, he must look to the 
maximum, not of the yearly fall only, but to the greatest 
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amount which may fall in a limited period. The driest 
years test water supply ; the wettest years test works. 

In the 24 hours ended 9 a.m., on the 15th of July, 1875, 
there was recorded as having fallen at Newport, 5.33 inches ; 
Tintern, 5.31 inches ; Cardiff, 4.7 inches. 

There are other instances on record of rain havii^ fallen in 
England at the rate of four inches in an hour on a limited area. 
In fact the rain in this country occasionally falls as heavily as 
in India, but a heavy fall does not last for so long a time. 

It has been estimated from observations in this country 
that the maximum annual rainfall exceeds by one-third, 
and the minimum annual rainfall is less by one-third, than 
the mean rainfall of a series of years. It has also been 
observed that the average annual rainfall of three consecutive 
dry years amounts to 80 per cent, of the mean annual rain- 
fall of a series of years. 

The time of the year at which the rain falls, and the 
resulting effects on the air and the soil, is a point of great 
sanitary importance. 

In dry seasons the re-evaporation is rapid. In India, 
rain may fall at such intervals in a dry season as to allow 
of entire re-evaporation. In wet seasons water falls on water 
and flows off in floods. 

Experiments would appear to shew that in this country, 
on an average, nearly two-thirds of the mean annual rainfall 
goes back at once into the atmosphere as evaporation ; but 
these experiments were chiefly made on parts of the country 
where the rainfall does not materially vary from the mean 
annual rainfall. A further portion evaporates slowly from the 
soil, or is absorbed by vegetation. The water which is not 
evaporated, or absorbed by vegetation, percolates into the 
soil, to flow out in springs, streams, and rivers, to the sea,' 

> The Upper Thames basin i^nUins 3676 squire miles; the mean daily flow 
of water over Teddington Lock during ten ytm, added to the water pumped 
into London by Ihe Water Companies, was nearly 140,000,000 cnbic feet; the 
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whence it again passes into the atmosphere, and returna as 
rainrall or as dew. For it is evident that if the humidity of 
the atmosphere be assumed to be constant for an average of 
years, the evaporation over the whole globe must equal the 
rainfall. 

The proportion of evaporation and percolation in different 
soils varies — 

I. With the time of year in which the rain falls, 

a. With the quality of the soil, with its capacity for heat, 
and with the character and extent of the v^etation 
with which it is covered. 

In England, on an average of years, the spring is the 
driest and the autumn the wettest part of the year. The 
driest months are March and April, the two wettest months 
are October and November. 

The greatest percolation takes place after a wet period, 
when the soil becomes saturated. In the summer there is 
scarcely any percolation. A series of experiments on per- 
colation in England, extending over 14 years, showed that in 
five of the years there was no percolation during a continuous 
period of seven months; and that in one year only, viz. 
i860, did percolation take place every month. 

In a series of experiments by Mr. Dickenson, it appeared 
that from April to September, 93 per cent, of rainfall was 
evaporated, and ^ per cent, absorbed ; whilst from October to 
March, 35 per cent, was evaporated and 75 per cent, absorbed. 

Great percolation follows the thawing of snow, and the 
greatest percolation is due to frequent small falls of snow. 

The nature of the soil affects the percolation. Through 
sand the percolation is great. The evaporation from sand 
in this country has been shown by experiment to be 16 

average rainfill in the Upper Thimei basin dnring ttose years was ag.5 inches 
— 690,000,000 cubic feet per diem. The proportion which the water brought down 
by the river bore to the ninbll during the period wat as i : ^-9 ; but probably 
*ome flowed away underground in Che porouG strata in which the river is utnaled. 
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per cent., and the percolation 84 per cent., whereas with 
clay and loam, the percolation was found to be 27, and 
the evaporation 73 per cent.' 

In hot climates the relative power of various soils to retain 
heat would alter these proportions ; for instance, the evapora- 
tion in such cases would be latge from sand if unprotected by- 
herbage. 

The presence or absence of vegetation exercises an im- . 
portant influence on percolation. When vegetation is rapid, 
as in the case of growing crops in the spring, it arrests 
percolation ; when the ground is covered with forests, the 
moisture is retained nearer the surface. 

' Th« following Table gives the result of varions experiment! on percolation 
through different soils : — 
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per cent. less through turf than through bare 
earth, 
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Dr. Ebenneyer found at Salzburg that the percolation was 
in May, iS.%' 
June, 53.1 
July, 23.4 
Aug., 29.2 
Sept., 7x7, 
and that the difference was least in Januaty. 

Ebermeyer's experiments, moreover, showed that in the 
summer half year, forest soil is moistest, bare open ground 
less moist, turf driest. 

Forests retmn the moisture, protect the soil, and in moun- 
tainous countries retard the flow of torrents. Turf produces 
to some extent the same eflect. 

The power of retention of water in the soil exercised by 
the planting of trees was exemplified in the Island of Ascen- 
sion. That island formed a convenient point for ships to call 
at for obtaining water on their way home from the East 
Indies. It was a barren rock, to which formerly the water 
had to be conveyed in ^ips. Some years ago, trees were 
planted on the Island. These have thriven, and now the rain 
which falls, instead of passing away at once into the atmo- 
sphere by evaporation, is retained in a sufficient quantity to 
fill tanks with water for the supply of the ships which call 
there. The problem of the water supply of some others of 
our insular possessions might be solved by similar pro- 
ceedings. 

On the other hand, all growing v^etation evaporates a 
large quantity of water. In order to form i lb. of woody 
fibre, a plant evaporates 200 lbs. of water ; consequently a 
country covered with forest evaporates an enormous quantity 
of water out of the soil, in order to produce a growth of 
timber. 

When the rainfall has penetrated from la inches to % feet 
into the grxmnd, the loss from evaporation is comparatively 
small : but it varies with the nature of the soil. In the chalk 
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fonnation, water will rise by capillary attraction from the 
level at which the chalk is saturated, to a considerable hdght 
above that point; while a bed of sand will be dry at the 
height of about a foot above the water standing in it. 

So long as there is water sufficiently near the surface of the 
soil to keep it moist by attraction, evaporation will continue. 
Clay and similarly retentive soils do not give off vapour as 
copiously as free open soils ; therefore a given quantity of 
moisture will occupy a longer period in passing off these soils 
than is the case with free soils under similar conditions. 

The capacity of soils to retain water varies greatly. Im- 
permeable granite or marble will hold about a pint of water 
per cubic yard. Pure sand will hold 40 or 5° gallons, or 
about 17 per cent, of its weight when dry, and the ordinary 
red sandstone rock 27 gallons per cubic yard, or from 7 to 
8 per cent, of its weight when dry. London clay will hold 50 
per cent, of its own weight when dry, Oxford clay about 
30 per cent. Experiments made by Mr. B. Latham in 1879, 
for the Royal Agricultural Society, gave the following per- 
cent^es of water by weight which surface soils selected from 
different localities will absorb, viz. open gravel from 9 to 13 
per cent. ; gravelly surface-soil 48 per cent. ; light sandy soils 
from 23 to 36 per cent. ; loamy soil 43 per cent. ; yellow marl 
subsoil 35.9 per cent. ; stiff land and clay soils from 43.3 to 
57.6 per cent; sandy and peaty soils from 61.5 to 80 per 
cent.; peat 103 per cent The conditions oftwo localities may 
thus vary greatly, although there may be an apparent general 
similarity in the soils. 

Under-draining facilitates the passage of the water from 
the surface into the ground ; and a smaller evaporation and 
greater percolation takes place in drained lands. 

A drained field will consequently have a temperature as 
much as 6" or 7" Fahrenhdt higher than an adjacent un- 
drained field. The cause is obvious. To convert water into 
vapour absorbs 960° Fahrenheit of heat from its vicinity ; 
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thus each cubic foot of water evaporated will lower the tem- 
perature of something like 3,000,000 cubic feet of air 1°, The 
lower the water in the soil, the less the evaporation, and the 
warmer the adjacent air. 

The discharge of underdrains in a free soil of chalk, gravel, 
and sand was found, by Mr. Bailey Denton, to be 4| times as 
rapid as that from underdrains in a clay soil ; the drains in 
the day being 35 feet apart ; and those in the free soil placed 
at irregular intervals widely apart. 

The rate at which a soil allows of the percolation of water 
reflates the distance apart at which underdrains should be 
placed, for the purpose of lowerii^ the subsoil water in land. 
In free soils a single drain unll lower the water for a lai^e 
area ; in clay soils numerous drains are necessary. The dis- 
charge from open soils is more regular than from clay ; 
although clay soils often give out a large proportion of the 
rainfall immediately after it occurs. Barometric pressure 
may afiect the dischai^e from drain^e outlets ; an increased 
discharge has been observed to follow a fall in the barometer 
without any fall of rain on the surface. 

In a country where the proportions of mean annual rainfall 
vary so greatly as they do in Great Britain at comparatively 
short distances apart, the areas of heavy rainfall have an 
important bearing on water supply. On these areas the rain- 
fall is more continuous, and the actual amount evaporated will 
therefore be less than in the drier parts of the country. 
Hence the proportion to the total rainfall, of rainfall which 
can be collected from these areas, will be many times greater 
than what could be obtained under the most favourable 
circumstances in the drier parts of the country. 

4. Aeration of Soil. 
The level of water in the subsoil r^ulates the amount of 
ground air. 
Air permeates the ground, and occupies every space not 
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filled by solid matter, or by water. Thus, it is the same thing 
to build on a dry gravelly soil, where the interstices between 
the stones are naturally somewhat large, as to build over a 
stratum of air. The air moves in and out of the soil in pro- 
portion to barometric pressure, and with reference to the wind. 
If there is much water in the soil, the air carries with it watery 
vapours, and is cold, and such a site is called damp. 

The fact of this continual free passage of air in and out of 
the ground makes it important that, not only should the 
ground lived on be free from water, but that it should also 
be free from impurities. It would be just as healthy (indeed 
probably far healthier) to live over a pigstye than over a site 
in which refuse has been buried, or in which sewer water has 
penetrated, or over a soil filled with decaying oiganic matter ; 
thus, before building on any ground, its nature should be 
carefully examined. 

It must, however, be remembered that in proportion as 
there is a free movement of air in the soil, so is the process of 
decay, and consequently the removal of decaying matter, 
more rapid. Louis Cr^teur, in his work 'Hj^iene in the 
Battle Field,* gives his experience in disinfecting the pits 
where dead were buried near S^dan, The bodies were buried 
in chalk, quarry nibble, sand, argillite, slate, marl, or clay 
soils, and the work of disinfection lasted from the beginning 
of March till the end of June. In rubble the decay had taken 
place fully, but in clay the bodies were surprisingly well kept, 
and even after a veiy long time the features could be identified. 

Experiments have demonstrated that there is a considerable 
quantity of carbcnic acid in the ground : a result frequently 
of the decay of organic matter. Water which comes up from 
deep springs always contains carbonic acid, but it has been 
shown that the ground air frequently contains 50 per cent, 
more carbonic acid than the ground water ; it seems, there- 
fore, that the latter is supplied with its carbonic acid from the 
ground air. Recent experiments in India have demonstrated 
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that the carbonic acid in air drawn in a particular locality 
from a depth of three feet was one-half that obtained from a 
depth of six feet. 

These experiments have also shown that there are con- 
siderable variations in the amount of carbonic acid present in 
the soil of localities in close proximity ; the amount was found 
to be doubled in a distance of ^o yards, with apparently 
similar soil. The processes going on in the soil at these two 
spots must have differed materially; and if such processes 
affect health, persons inhabiting a building over one of these 
sites would be exposed to different hygienic conditions from 
persons living over the other. 

These facts show the immense importance which the soil 
on which dwellings are placed exercises upon health, espe- 
cially in cold or damp weather, when the air in the dwelling 
is warmer than the air outside ; for then the upward move- 
ment of this warmer air will draw in air to supply its place, 
from the ground on which the dwelling stands. This move- 
ment would be prevented if the whole surface under the 
dwelling were covered with an impervious material. But it is 
difficult to find a building material impervious to air. 

The following table shows the volume in cubic feet per 
hour of air which passed through a square yard of wall sur- 
face of equal thicknesses built of the following materials, the 
pressure being obtained by a difference of temperature of 72° 
Fahrenheit inside, and 40° Fahrenheit outside : 

Wall built or Sandstone 4.7 cobic r«el. 

do. Quarried Limestone 6.5 n •■ 

do. Biick 7.9 .. « 

do. Limestone lo.l „ » 

do. Mod 14.4 „ „ 

Concrete is the most convenient covering to be placed 
under a building ; it is not impermeable ; the lime in it will 
absorb the carbonic acid from the ground air for a certain 
time, until it is all converted into carbonate of lime, and 
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then its beneficial action would be diminished. Asphalte is 
more impermeable than concrete. 

The amount of the air drawn from the soil may be checked 
by raising the Boors above the surface of the ground, and 
affording free circulation of air from outside between the 
raised floor and the ground. In Burmah, the dwellings are 
raised on poles. In Italy and France it is usual to build a 
basement on open arches, which are used for wood or other 
stores, over which the dwelling is constructed. 

So little, however, has the influence of ground air been 
appreciated in this country that it is only comparatively 
recently that the occupation of cellars with walls abutting on 
the soil, as habitations, has been prohibited ; and even within 
20 years rooms in the basements of barracks have been used 
as barrack-rooms for soldiers. The plan of allowing the earth 
to rest against the walls of rooms in basements is still unfor- 
tunately common. 

These considerations show the importance of forming a 
deep open area round a house, and carrying it below the level 
of the basement floor ; between the floor and the ground there 
should always be ventilation to the outer air. Similarly, a 
trench should always be dug round a tent. Apart from the 
advantage which this affords for draining ofi" the water, the 
sides of the trench enable the atmospheric air to permeate 
freely to the ground immediately under the tertl, especially 
when the ,tent stands on a gravelly soil. 

Whilst a permanently low water level (say 15 feet) in the 
soil may be termed healthy, and a permanently high water ■ 
level {say under 5 feet) may be termed unhealthy, a fluc- 
tuating water level is very unhealthy, especially when the 
fluctuations are rapid. The unhealthiness mainly shows 
itself when the level of the ground water falls. 

Fever chiefly occurs in flooded districts when the floods 
have receded, and in some of the Indian districts where the 
earth surface is covered by water and secluded from the air 
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there is no cholera ; but when the water falls and the surface 
of the country is drying up cholera reappears. The unhealthi- 
ness may be due to the decay of organic matter left by 
the receding water ; but it must be remembered that under 
such a condition of flooding, impure water and filth disappear 
for the time ; and when the water falls, the surface and the 
water sources are again subject to pollution, and soon become 
rife with impurities. 

It is for these several reasons that it is desirable to keep 
the permanent level of water in the soil, where habitations are 
placed, as low as possible ; that is to say, to drain it, so as to 
allow the air to have free play in the soil. But where the 
ground water cannot be maintained permanently at a low 
level, then keep it at an even level. 

Thus the presence or absence of moisture determines very 
much the degree of healthiness of soils. In any country, that 
area over which fogs appear soonest after nightfall should be 
avoided for camping, and should be drained before building. 
The water level of every camping ground should be examined 
by digging holes ; but a correct idea can be obtained as to 
where water is nearest the surface, from observing where the 
v^etation is greenest, where midges prevail in the day time, 
and where fogs appear soonest at nightfall. 

Apart from its effect on the moisture of the soil, vegetation 
has an infl«ience of its own on the healthiness of a site. 
Plants in respiration absorb oxygen and throw off carbonic 
acid, but the action of the cells in which the green matter 
termed chlorophyll is formed, which gives colour to vegeta- 
tion, is to absorb carbonic acid and to eliminate oxygen. 

This action is due to the sun's rays. Vegetation is thus 
beneficial, but when in the vicinity of dwellings it should 
always be vigorous, healthy, and green ; fallen leaves and 
decayed vegetation should be rapidly removed like other 
refuse from the vicinity of dwellings. 

C % 
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CHAPTER III. 

EFFECT OF SOILS AND LOCAL CONDITIONS ON 
HEALTHINESS OF SITE. 

Dr. PaRKES gives the following table to show the relative 
healthiness of various geological formations, based upon their 
relative permeability — 









EmuulionsintoJr. 


1. 


Frimilive locks, clay state, 
milktODe grii. 


Slight. 


NoDe. 


IL 


Giavel and loose sands, mth 
permeable subsoils. 


Great. 


Slight. 
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Sandslones. 


Variable. 


Slight. 


IV. 


Limestones. 


Moderate. 




V. 


SDbsoils. 


Arrested 
by subsoils. 




VI. 


Clays, marls, alluvial soils. 


SUght. 


Conaderable. 


VII. 


Marehe«.when not peaty. 


Slight. 


Conaderable. 



Dr. Parkes states that cholera is unfrequent on granite, 
metamorphic, and trap rocks. Granite districts are usually 
sparsely peopled and the element of overcrowding as a cause 
of disease is absent. And a careful collation of facts shows 
that so far as cholera is concerned, the site and the geological 
formation have nothing to do with it : it occurs where there 
is a population in a iilthy condition. And as a rule, local 
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conditions modify the effect of soil and geological formation. 
For instance, granitic and other impermeable formations are 
termed healthy because the impurities, instead of passing into 
the soil, are carried off rapidly by rainfall ; but if filth is 
allowed to accumulate they will be unhealthy. 

Thus during the first visitation of cholera, one of the places 
which suffered most severely, owing to Its filthy local condi- 
tion, was M^avissey, on the granitic formation in Cornwall. 

There was much sickness and mortality in 1859-60 at Hong 
Kong. The peninsula of Kowloon was selected as a sanato- 
rium. It was of granite formation, freely exposed to the 
winds ; it was reputed to possess every quality for health. 
Huts were built, and the troops were moved into them. 
They suffered severely from fever. 

This arose from the disturbance in a tropical climate of 
the surface soil impregnated with decaying organic matter. 
Until soil of that nature has been opened and oxygenised, it 
is in the highest degree deleterious. 

Brushwood is a source of danger near camps in a hot 
climate, but the immediate result of the removal of brushwood 
has been found to cause fever, owing to the disturbance of 
decaying oi^anic matter occasioned thereby. 

In cold countries, the clayey soils are cold ; and as they 
prevent the percolation of rainfall, they are also damp, and 
favour the production of rheumatism and catarrhs ; for these 
reasons sands are generally the healthier soils in this climate. 
Sand or gravel soils are, however, only healthy if kept entirely 
free from sewage and decaying organic matter, and from 
excess of water. If this is not seen to, then expect typhoid 
fever from foul subsoil air and polluted well water. More- 
over, sand is easily polluted, because the polluted matter on 
the surface percolates freely into sand with the aid of rain 
water. 

On the other hand, in hot countries, sands are objectionable 
from their heat, unless they are covered with grass. They do 
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not allow the heat to pass through, but radiate it slowly, and 
the air is hot over them day and night. 

A clay soil is a cold soil, and the air over it is always 
moister than over dry sand, but a clay soil cannot be easily 
polluted by sewage water like sand. In some cases fever has 
been observed to stop on passing from gravel to clay. 

On the other hand, the Indian experience, in some cases, 
has shown that fever death-rates are highest in alluvial clay 
soils and water-logged ground ; whilst the general death-rate 
was highest on porous wet soils ; and that porous wet soils 
possess no advantage in the way of escape from fever if they 
be deluged with water. 



Fig- I. 

Pervious beds, such as sand and gravel interlaced with 
impervious beds, such as clay or shale, have the great dis- 
advantage of sweating out water at the outcrop ; this is a 
frequent cause of fever. 

A wet hill slope should always on this account be avoided, 
if at all practicable, but if it must be used, then it must be 
efficiently drained. 

The following instance will explain this. ■ Figure 2 
shows the slope of the ground falling towards the plain of 
Balaclava. 

The formations are rock below and above, traversed by a 
belt of clay and shale. 

The 79th Highlanders were placed on the clay, and as the 
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material was soft, their huts were placed on terraces cut out of 
the hili side, and were thus embedded in the ground, and the 



Fig. J 



Huts on hilUide at Balackv 



floors censequently were always damp. There was no roof 
ventilation. This regiment had half the men down with fever. 
The 42nd Highlanders were placed on the rock, and as it 
was hard they did not cut into the rock, but preferred building 
their huts on projecting terraces, so that they were quite dry, 
and air circulated freely round. This regiment did not suffer 
from fever. 




Fig. 3. 79lh hut 



The huts on the clay were subsequently altered (Fig. 3), 
so as to allow of a clear circulation of air. Drainage and roof 
ventilation were provided, as shown in the sketch, and fever 
no longer prevailed. 
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In connection with this, it should be mentioned that where, 
from circumstances, tents and buildings must be placed on the 
side of a hill, a plateau should be formed to receive them, and 
a broad space be left between the hill and the tents or build- 
ings. A trench should also be cut to carry off the moisture 
between the tent and plateau, and no accumulation of refuse 
should be allowed between the hill and the tent or building. 

Although the general features of a site may be unhealthy, 
when it is absolutely necessary for any reasons, military, 
political, or otherwise, that it should be occupied, much 
may be done to remedy its unhealthiness. 

For instance, if temporary occupation only is contemplated, 
probably cutting off the water which may flow from higher 
levels, or the adoption of measures already mentioned, such as 
digging trenches round tents or huts, would be all that could 
be done : but if the ground is to be permanently occupied, 
not only the area to be built on, but an area extending to 
probably loo yards round it on every side should be 
thoroughly under-drained, and the mouths of the drains 
so arranged as to allow the aeration of the soil, as well as 
the removal of the subsoil water. Dwellings should be raised 
above the level of the ground, and provided with ventilated 
air spaces underneath. 



5. Effect of the Conditions of tlie Adjacent Districts 
on Healthiness of a Site. 

Elevated positions are generally healthy, but when these 
positions are exposed to wind blowing over marshes or mala- 
rial ground, their very elevation is a source of danger. 

In order to provide a healthy station at Jamaica, an ele- 
vated site from 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea level, at a 
place called New Castle, was selected for barracks. It was 
situated on the crest of a spur of land falling rapidly from the 
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Blue Mountains southwards towards the deep damp valleys 
and ravines, filled with tropical v^etation, which connect the 
range with the lower country. The sides of the ridge sloped 
down at angles of 40° and 50°. The surface ivas clay mixed 
with vegetable matter. The ridge was so narrow that the huts 
were placed on terraces cut out of the slopes of the hill, 
with but a few feet of space between the back of the hut and 
the soil supporting the terrace above. Even in temperate 
climates such a position contributes to fever. The result was 
that in the yellow fever epidemics in 1856 and 1867, those 
huts which were so placed that the malaria blowing up the 
valleys must necessarily strike them, yielded a large per- 
centage of yellow fever even at this high elevation. 

Algeria perhaps offers some of the best illustrations of the 
manner in which engineering operations have remedied the 
evils of the proximity of marshes, 

Boni stands on a hill overlooking the sea; a plain of a 
deep rich vegetable soil extends southward from it, but little 
raised above the sea level. The plain receives not only the 
rainfall which falls on its surface, but the water from adjacent 
mountains, and is consequently saturated with wet. The 
population living on it and near it suffered intensely from 
fever ; entire regiments were destroyed by death and in- 
efficiency. It was at last determined to drain the plain. 
The result of this work was an immediate reduction of the 
sick and death-rate. 

Such instances might be multiplied. 

Irrigation, if applied in excess, is unhealthy, and should 
not be allowed near habitations. In Northern Italy irrigated 
rice grounds are not allowed within 1000 yards of small 
towns, and are required to be placed further from large cities ; 
but in these the water is allowed to stagnate in the subsoil. 
Where the water is not allowed to stagnate irrigation may be 
carried on with less danger. 

Fondouc, in Algeria, is situated on sloping ground, immc- 
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diately above the marshy plain of the Mitidja, and has 
mountain ranges behind it. It was first occupied in 1844, 
and in the succeeding year half the population was swept 
away by fevws and dysentery. During the first ao years the 
mortality was 10 per cent. The surrounding marsh has been 
cultivated, and there a^e now upwards of 10 square miles 
round the town under cultivation, producing cereals, cotton, 
tobacco, and wine. 

The cultivation consists of ploughing and trenching com- 
bined with irrigation, so that water in excess is not applied. 
The mortality now is only 20 per 1000. 

In India, wherever water is applied in excess for irrigation, 
so as to become stagnated in the subsoil, ague, spleen dis- 
ease and fever prevail. 

But it is possible to improve such localities by draining 
away the superfluous stagnant subsoil water. 

In the northern Doab districts in the North-West Provinces 
a great diminution of the excessive fever mortality for which 
these districts were noted has followed the extension of drain- 
age works, by which the water which formerly stagnated on 
and in the land is now led away by continuously flowing 
streams. 

But it is not suflicient to make the drains. All drainage 
cuts are liable to become injured, if open, by vegetation, and 
in all cases by decay, by atmospheric causes and other means. 
If not properly maintained and cleared out, the evils they are 
created to remove will recur. 

For instance, at Boni, from which, as already mentioned, in 
consequence of drainage works the fever disappeared. 

The drains were left to atmospheric influences ; they be- 
came partially obstructed and irregular, and did not allow the 
water to reach the outfall ; the result was a violent outbreak 
of fever at Bond attended with great loss of life both civil and 
military, an enquiry took place, the drainage was rectified, 
and since then Boni has been healthy. 
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The engineer thus has it in his hands to mitigate the evils 
of a marshy district by providing for the removal of stagnant 
water, and to prevent the evils which arise from irrigation by 
combining drainage with works intended for irrigation, 

6. Summary of Conclusions as to a Healthy Site. 

The following is a brief summary of the conclusions to 
which the considerations above adduced point — 

1. Clay soils should, if possible, be avoided, 

2. Ground at the foot of a slope, or in deep valleys, which 
receives drainage from higher levels, should be avoided. It 
predisposes its occupants, even in temperate climates, to 
epidemic diseases. 

3. High positions exposed to winds blowing over low 
marshy ground, although miles away, are in certain climates 
unsafe, on account of fevers. Indeed, it sometimes happens 
that a site in the immediate vicinity of a marsh, or other local 
cause of disease, especially if protected by a screen of wood, 
is safer than an elevated and distant position to leeward. 

4. Elevated sites situated on the margin or at the heads of 
steep ravines, up which malaria may be carried by air currents 
flowing upwards from the low country, are apt to become 
unhealthy at particular seasons. Such ravines, moreover, 
from want of care, are often made receptacles for decaying 
matter and filth, and become dangerous nuisances. In 
tropical climates these ravines convey malaria, and occasion 
aggravated remittent, or even yellow fevers, at an elevation 
which would be otherwise exempt from the action of tropical 
malaria. 

5. Ground covered with rank vegetation, especially in 
tropical climates, is unhealthy, partly on account of the 
amount of decaying matter in the soil, partly because the 
presence of such vegetation is in itself a mark of the presence 
of subsoil water, or of a humid atmosphere. 
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6. In warm climates, muddy sea beaches, or river banks, or 
muddy ground generally, if it be subject to periodical flood- 
ing, and marsh land, especially if it be partly covered with 
mixed salt and fresh water, are peculiarly hazardous to 
health. 

7- A porous subsoil, not encumbered with vegetation, with 
a good fall for drainage, not receiving or retaining the water 
from any higher ground, and the prevailing winds blowing 
over no marshy or unwholesome ground, will, as a general 
rule, afford the greatest amount of protection from disease 
which the climate admits of. 

8. To test the healthiness of a site an enquiry into the rate 
of sickness and mortality in the district will afford valuable 
information. But care should be taken not to be guided by 
the mortality alone. The nature of the diseases, and the facility, 
or otherwise, with which convalescences and recoveries take 
place, must also be taken into account. 

To sum up these conclusions for this country for a site 
to be selected for occupation. The local climate should be 
healthy ; the soil should be dry and porous ; it should be 
protected from the north and east by shelter at a sufficient 
distance to prevent stagnation of air or damp, — otherwise 
the shelter from cold and unhealthy winds, which is an evil 
recurring only at intervals, will be purchased by loss of 
healthiness at other times. The ground should fall In all 
directions, to facilitate drainage ; it should not be on a steep 
slope, for high ground rising near a building stagnates the air 
just as a wall stagnates it: the natural drainage outlets 
should be sufficient and available. There should be nothing 
to prevent a perfectly free circulation of air over the district ; 
there should be no nuisances, damp ravines, muddy creeks or 
ditches, undrained or marshy ground close to the site, or in 
such a position that the prevailing winds would blow the 
effluvia over it. 

The site should, moreover, be thoroughly under-drained, 
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except possibly in a case where the ground is so elevated and 
porous as to ensure that water never remains in it ; and if 
there is higher ground adjacent, the water from the higher 
ground should be carefully cut off by undei^round catch- 
water drains, and led away from the vicinity of the site. 

The object to be attained in laying out the ground is the 
rapid and effectual removal of all water from the buildings 
themselves, and from the ground in their vicinity, so that 
there shall be no stagnation in or near the site. 

It is no doubt impossible always to procure a perfect site 
for building ; but it will be necessary in the construction of 
buildings upon a given site to discount any departure from 
these qualifications by additional sanitary precautions in the 
building— i. e. by increased expenditure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONDITIONS WHICH REGULATE THE HEALTHY 

ARRANGEMENTS OF DWELLINGS ON 

A GIVEN AREA. 

However healthy a site may be, evil may accrue from the 
undue crowding of buildings upon it. 

The deteriorating effect of residence in towns has been 
frequently noticed. The Registrar- General has shown that a 
population of 12,892,982 persons living on 3,183,965 acres in 
the districts comprising the chief towns of England, showed 
an average death-rate for ten years of 24.4 per 1000 ; whilst 
a population of 9,819,284 hving on 34,135,256 acres in 
districts comprising small towns and country parishes, showed 
an average death-rate for a similar period of 19.4 per 1000. 

Dr. Morgan's paper on the deterioration of races in great 
cities shows that of the adult population of London 53 per 
cent., of that of Birmingham 49 per cent., of that of Man- 
chester 50 per cent., and of that of Liverpool 62 per cent., 
were immigrants from the country settled in the town, and 
that the majority of the incomers were men and women in 
the prime of life. 

The mortality in these four towns averaged 26 per 1000 
against 19 per 1000 in the adjacent country districts; the 
mortality of persons under the age of 15 being 40,7 per 1000 
in these towns against 22 per 1000 in the country districts. 

The marriages in the city population were four times as 
numerous as in the agricultural counties, but the births in the 
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town population only exceeded those in the agricultural 
population by one-sixth. 

A statistical analysis by Mr. Francis Galton of the details 
of 1000 town families and 1000 country families, selected 
from the town of Coventry and the adjacent agricultural 
population, showed that the town population supplied to 
the next generation only three-quarters of the number of 
adults supplied by the equally numerous country population ; 
and that in two generations the adult grandchildren of artisan 
townsfolk were little more than half as numerous as those of 
labouring people who lived in healthy country districts. In 
large, closely-built centres of population the ratio would 
probably be considerably increased against the town 
population. 

The greater unhealthiness of towns is largely due to the 
too close proximity of the dwellings, the consequent absence 
of fresh air, and the saturation of the subsoil with impurities 
passing into it from the closely occupied surface. 

The subsoil of all large Indian cities has been saturated 
with the filth of generations, just as the subsoil of lai^e cities 
in ancient times had been saturated. 

From this saturation these ancient cities became foci of 
disease, and were abandoned. 

Many lat^e cities in India contain saltpetre factories, the 
nitrogen being derived from the previous contamination of 
the soil with decaying animal matter. 

The careful paving of a town area, coupled with adequate 
drainage to carry off the water falling on the gravel surface, 
is a great protection to health. 

It is essential for health that buildings should have free 
circulation of air all round them, and as much sunlight as 
possible. 

Rows of back-to-back dwellings which do not admit of 
thorough ventilation should not be permitted ; there should 
be a clear space sufficient for a free circulation of air at the 
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back of every dwelling house, from the level of the lowest 
floor or basement, and along its whole width between it and 
the building behind it. 

In temperate and cold climates buildings should, if possible, 
be arranged so as to allow the sun to shine on both of the 
principal sides of the building during the course of the day. 

Indeed in the general arrangement of buildings or tents or 
huts, it may be laid down as a safe rule that the larger the 
space that is allowed between them for circulation of air the 
more healthy will the occupants be. Hence, if for any reason 
it be necessary to lodge a lai^e number of persons on a given 
limited area, it is preferable for health to place them in 
buildings of several storeys high, designed to afford free 
thorough ventilation, and so distributed on the site as to 
admit of free circulation of air all round each building, rather 
than in dwellings of lesser height which must be in close 
proximity, not admitting of free circulation of air. 

The following are examples of the death-rates in some of 
the most densely peopled districts in the metropolis, as com- 
pared with less den.se localities. 





te^?T 


Number of 
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SI. Anne's, Soho 

Sirand 


331-35 
1+105 

4' -05 
3-oS 
1-04 

43 

860 
1 140 


"-»3 1 
5-8I 
0.56 j 
0.18 \ 

£-55 


214' 

18-8' 
"3 
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Model Lodging Houses, vii. . , 
Industrial Lodgings Company* ! 



■ ReeiGtnr'i District, Strand. 

' „ „ Kensington. 

' „ „ Lewisham. 

< The population p«r acre in one of the buildings of this Company ia l.ioo. 
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The examples drawn from towns are from places where 
paving and draining have been more or less carried out, and 
where, nevertheless, the influence of surface overcrowding on 
health is obvious on a comparison being made with less 
crowded districts. 

The superior healthiness of the Model Lodging Houses is 
due partly to the careful provision of sanitary arrangements, 
but mainly to the fact that the numerous storeys in these 
buildings, whilst affording accommodation for a dense popula- 
tion on a limited area, are provided with free through venti- 
lation ; in addition to this, ample space is provided all round 
the structure for the circulation of air, and impurities are not 
allowed to be retained on the open area round the buildings. 

With armies, a camp is formed of a number of tents or 
huts with circulation of air all round each. But if the force 
be large, a too close proximity of tents may be, and certainly 
has been, a common cause of camp diseases. A camp is a 
temporary town, without paving or proper drainage. It is 
only by paving and drainage that the deleterious influence of 
surface overcrowding in towns can be reduced to a minimum. 
But paving and drainage cannot be carried out to a sufficient 
extent in camps to enable the surface to be crowded with 
safety to health ; and therefore in laying out a camp the 
extent of space allotted to it should be as large as the 
nature of the ground, or of the service, will admit ; great care 
should be exercised in the selection of places for the deposit 
of refuse, and after a temporary camp has been occupied for 
some time, the site should be abandoned for a new one. 

The Quartermaster-General's instructions for camping, 
issued at the commencement of the Crimean War, authorised 
densities of population on the camp surface equal to 542 and 
1037 inhabitants per acre. The lowest c^ these densities is 
nearly double that of St. Anne's, Soho, one of the most 
densely populated districts in England, where the population 
occupies houses of ordinary construction. It includes not 
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only the ground actually covered by tents, but all the open 
spaces in the camp. The ground actually covered by tents in 
these plans of encampment gave a density of population equal 
to 163a per acre, or a space of little over 5x5 feet for each 
individual. 

A comparison of these authorised densities for camps, 
which had neither drainage nor paving, with the dense 
populations in towns already mentioned, affords an index of 
what would be likely to be the influence on health of surface 
overcrowding in the camps. 

The surface area per tent for different densities of popula- 
tion per square mile is as follows : — 



Square yanls per tent 



Tents per a< 



Troops per acre, issoming 



400 
1000 



96-6 
48.4 



4.84 



1 159-2 
580-8 
145-2 



The number of troops to be placed on a given area must 
be determined by local circumstances, but the above table 
will be useful in enabling a correct judgment to be formed 
upon one very important element in the sanitary state of 
camps — namely, density of population. 

The manner of arranging tents is of importance to health, 
as well as to cleanliness. 

Battalion tents should never be arranged in double line ; 
short single lines are best. The tents in line should be 
separated from each other by a space at the very least equal 
to a diameter and a half of a tent, and the farther the lines 
can be conveniently placed from each other the better. 
These are all matters which are necessarily more or less 
subject to military considerationsj and therefore the object 
in pointing them out is to furnish a sanitary standard at 
which to aim, rather than to suggest an absolute rule. 
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The construction of permanent buildings is a matter 
over which the architect and the engineer have a more 
complete control than over the location and arrangement 
of a camp. 

The general locality of houses, hospitals, asylums, prisons, 
or barracks, and even towns, is no doubt settled by the special 
circumstances of each case ; or, in the case of government 
buildings, by military or political considerations ; but the 
actual site within such general locality, and the arrangement 
of buildings on the site, is a matter which falls more imme- 
diately within the province of the architect or engineer to 
determine. 

The health of any building is dependent upon free-moving 
pure air,outside and inside its walls 5 anythingwhich interferes 
with this first condition of health is injurious. 

If the building is placed in a town, the health of the 
inmates is governed by the same conditions as those of 
die rest of the population of the town. 

Thus certain barracks in manufacturing towns recently 
showed a death-rate of lo-SS per 1000, as compared with 
a death-rate of 6-98 per 1000 at Aldershot. But there is 
some ground for f<Saring that the continued occupation of 
Aldershot as a camp, on a porous soil, without paving or 
adequate drainage round the huts, is leading to a gradual 
deterioration of the health of the camp. 

Where commercial, political, military, or other necessities 
require that a building containing a large number of inmates 
should be placed in a town, additional precautions must 
be taken to render it as little unhealthy as possible. 
The enclosure should be sufficient to allow of ample space 
being reserved for a supply of fresh air between the enclosure 
wall and the inhabited buildings, and between the buildings 
themselves. 

The sources of impure air within the enclosure, such as 

ash-pits, manure-pits, &c., should be reduced to a mini- 

D z 
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mum, and so placed that the air in their vicinity shall not 
stagnate. 

In the des^n of any building intended for habitation the 
first consideration is, how can the ground at the disposal 
of the architect or engineer be best utilised, so as to 
secure pure flowing air and sunlight over every part of the 
building. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PURITY OF AIR IN AN OCCUPIED BUILDING. 

Having explained the conditions which govern the purity 
of the outer air, it is in the next place necessary to consider 
what is the accepted meaning of purity of air in an inhabited 
building. 

In order to appreciate the enormous difference between the 
purity of air out of doors and the purity of air in a confined 
space, it is necessary to consider what are the constituents of 
the outer air. 

Standard of Purity in Air, 

Air taken under the most favourable circumstances, in free 
open spaces or on elevated ground, consists of the following 
constituents (Angus Smith) : — 

i Oxygen, 309 to an parts ; 309.6 mean. 
t Nitr<^cn, 789 to 791 parts. 

Moreover, every analysis of air shows the presence in 
varying proportions of carbonic acid, vapour of water, oi^anic 
matter, ammonia, suspended matter. 

The purity or impurity of the air, and its effect on health, 
depends upon the greater or less d^^ee in which these 
various subsidiary matters are present in the air. 

The most important of the gaseous impurities in air which 
have an influence on health is carbonic acid COg. It is, 
however, less important on account of its own special action, 
than because of its use as a measure of the purity of the air. 



1000 parts ■ 
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The average amount of COj has been taken at- 0-400 
volumes per 1000 in normal air, although it is not unfre- 
quently as low as -a, and sometimes as high as -5, or more. 

M. Reiset obtained from a year's observation, at a station 
in the country far from dwellings, and situated at about 
four miles from Dieppe, an averj^e of -3942 per 1000. The air 
above a crop of red trefoil in the month of June gave -2898 ; 
and at a height of one foot from the soil, in a barley-field 
in July, -2829, per loco; the corresponding amounts at the 
country station being -2915 and •2933 per 1000 respectively. 
The presence of 300 sheep near the apparatus raised the 
proportion to -3178 per 1000, and at Paris in May 1873-75-79 
the mean amount was -3027 per 1000. 

The presence of from 1-5 to 2 per cent, of this gas pro- 
duces in many persons severe headache ; but as much as 
3 per cent., or even more, has been found just endurable 
under certain circumstances. A candle will be extinguished 
with 2'5 per cent. ; and it may be assumed that the presence 
of 5 per cent, or over will cause death. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that carbonic 
oxyde COi is eminently poisonous. Less than 0-5 per cent, 
has produced poisonous symptoms, and i per cent, rapidly 
produces fatal results. This gas is formed by the imperfect 
combustion of carbon. 

The deleterious action of gases disengaged from marshes 
has been attributed to the presence of sulphuretted hydrt^en, 
but the action of these gases is not very accurately 
determined. 

There are, moreover, various suspended matters in air 
which produce disease from mechanical causes, such as the 
dust which in Egypt produces a sort of ophthalmia. Bron- 
chitis and lung disease prevail in many factories, arising from 
the inhalations by the workmen of the dust of coal, sand, and 
steel, or of particles of cotton or hemp. Stone masons suffer 
from inhalation of stone-dust 
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The Guards suffered largely about 18 years ago from lung 
disease ; one of the contributing causes was assumed to be 
the quantity of pipeclay they inhaled in the process of 
cleaning their white cloth fatigue jackets. 

House-painters suffer from the dust of white lead ; though 
in this, as in many cases, the persons suffer as much from 
swallowing particles, in consequence of not washing off the dirt 
from their hands before eating, as from breathing the dust. 

Of all the impurities of air, that which stands highest in 
the scale of injury to health is organic matter. An undue 
proportion of carbonic add may indeed kill outright, but to 
the presence of oi^nic matter diseases of impure air are 
mainly traceable. 

Malaria appears to arise from the poison of decaying moist 
v^etable matter in marshes and forests. Typhoid fever is 
traceable to the poisonous air which arises from the putrefy- 
ing substances in sewers. In camps men have had typhoid 
fever in consequence of their tents being placed near to 
manure heaps, or on damp soil. Phthisis and other diseases 
may result from breathing air rendered impure by the putre- 
fying oi^nic matter thrown off from the human body in 
the process of breathing and transpiring. 

So long as air is in movement out of doors, the products 
of vegetable and animal waste are being continually removed 
from the air by oxidation. They are also washed out by 
rain, or removed by snow and hail. Much of the oxidation 
is probably due to the action of ozone, and would not be 
effected by ordinary or inactive oxygen. 

Ozone is oxygen in an altered or allotFopic condition, and 
appears to be formed by the passage of the electric spark 
through dry oxygen or by slow oxidation of phosphorus and 
other essential oils in presence of moisture. Ozone is 
insoluble in water. 

Ozone is rarely, if ever, absent in fine weather from the air 
of the country ; but it is more abundant, on the whole, in the 
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air of the mountain than of the plain. It. is also said to occur 
in lai^er quantity near to the sea than in inland districts. It 
has been found to an unusual amount after thunderstorms. 

There is great variety of opinion as to the conditions which 
produce ozone. According to some observers, the amount of 
ozone in the air is greater in winter than in summer, and 
greater in spring than in autumn ; but according to other 
observers, it is greater in spring and summer than in autumn 
and winter. Ozone has usually been found more abundantly 
in the air at night than by day ; but, f^ain, some careful 
observers have found the reverse of this statement to be true. 

No connection has yet been proved to exist between the 
amount of ozone in the atmosphere and the occurrence of 
epidemic and other forms of disease. 

Ozone is rarely found in the air of large towns, unless in a 
suburb when the wind is blowing from the country ; and it is 
only under the rarest and most exceptional conditions that it 
is found in the air of the largest and best ventilated apart- 
ments. It is, in fact, rapidly destroyed by smoke and other 
impurities which are present in the air of localities where 
lai^e bodies of men have fixed their habitations. 

The permanent absence of ozone from the air of a locality 
may, however, be regarded as a proof that the air is adul- 
terated air. Its absence from the air of towns and of lai^e 
rooms, even in the country, is probably the chief cause of the 
difference which every one feels when he breathes the air of a 
town or of an apartment, however spacious, and afterwards 
inhales the fresh or ozone-containing air of the open country. 

The amount of ozone in the atmosphere is extremely small, 
and an excess of ozone is destructive to life ; thus the 
respiration for a very short time of oxygen containing about 
i-240th part of ozone is certainly fatal to all animals ; whilst 
similar animals will live in good health for months after 
respiring oxj^en alone for 37 hours, the carbonic acid being 
removed during the experiment. 
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The action of breathing and transpiring upon the air is 
as follows : — 

1. The oxygen is diminished. 

2. The carbonic acid is increased. 

5. A large amount of wateiy vapour is added. 

4. There is an evolution of ammonia and organic matter. 

5. A considerable amount of suspended matter is set free, 

consisting of epithelium, and molecular and cellular 
matter, in a more or less active condition of putrefac- 
tion. At the same time, portions of epithelium are 
constantly being given off from the skin, and even 
pus cells from suppurating surfaces ; as, for instance, 
with sui^ical cases in hospitals. 
The oxygen is, of course, diminished in the direct ratio 
of the consumption of carbon and hydrc^en in the system. 
As regards the amount of carbonic acid, a subsistence diet, 
sufficient for the internal work of the body only, is a little 
under 3000 grains of carbon daily, yielding about 13-6 cubic 
feet, or about 0-57 cubic feet per hour of COg. 

Angus Smith, in his experiments, was unable to find more 
than 0-4 per hour of CO^ given off ; but the experiments of 
Pettenkofer showed that in a state of repose an adult gave off 
about 07, and in a state of active work 0-9 to i-o or more. 
The constitution and usual diet of the person experimented 
on no doubt influences the result. 

These numbers correspond pretty closely with theoretical 
calculation, but if the number 0-6 be taken to allow for differ- 
ence of age, we^ht, and sex, it will be well within the mark 
in the calculation. 

The amount of vapour varies, but taking the amount from 
skin and lungs together, it may be assumed at about 30 oz. 
per diem, or about 550 grains per hour, enough to saturate 
about 90 cubic feet of air at a temperature of 63° Fahrenheit. 
The amount of organic matter has been variously estimated, 
but there are hardly any trustworthy experiments on record. 
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As already mentioned, this organic matter is highly poison- 
ous ; and it is as much from the presence of this as from 
carbonic acid in re-breathed air that injury arises. 

The air of towns is rendered impure chiefly from the 
presence of suspended matters. 

The experiments of Dr. Angus Smith show that in towns 
the oxygen is not less than in the country districts, and that 
carbonic acid is not materially in excess. 

See the following table : — 



In Manchester. 



Oxygei 



lo iag and frost .... aog^ioo 

Outer circle, [lot raining . 109-407 

Suburb, in wet weather ■ j '°9-8» 

{ 109.600 



Oxygen. 

Streets, November . . 



Streets o-Hoj 

Where fields begin . . . o-3<>9 
StreeUinfog o^79 



CO, 

On Thames 0-343 

Parks, open 0-301 

Streets 0-380 



It is therefore to other impurities that the oppression from 
town air is attributable- For instance — The presence of sul- 
phuric acid in the air is very noteworthy- 
Numerous analyses of various sorts of coal showed that 
whilst there was a mean of 1-7 per cent of sulphur in the 
several coals, no more than o-a per cent remained in the ash. 
Therefore the burning of looo tons of coals of this description 
would send 15 tons of sulphur into the air as sulphurous acid ; 
and this soon becomes converted into sulphuric acid ; this is 
sufficient in quantity to render the rain water which is col- 
lected in towns very frequently acid. 

It has been estimated that the coal consumed in Gla^ow 
and its vicinity gives off sufficient sulphur acids to amount 
to 300,000 tons of oil of vitriol annually. The quantity of 
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coal estimated to be consumed annually in London is about 
5,000,000 tons, which, from this calculation, would send Into 
the air 75,000 tons of sulphurous acid. London air contains 
about 19 grains of sulphurous acid in a cubic yard of air. It 
contains moreover, an enormous quantity of soot, fine carbon 
and tarry particles of coal ; of the two latter almost i per 
cent is given off in combustion. This rarely rises above 600 
feet from the ground. London air also contains much sus- 
pended organic matter, independently of the sewer and other 
emanations, and independently of the ammonia given out 
by the manure of the enormous number of horses kept in 
London. It is noteworthy that the mud from a paved street 
in London was found on analysts to contain nearly 90 per 
cent, of horses' dung ; the mud on the new wood pavements 
consists almost entirely of horse dung^ In addition to such 
matters town air contains vestiges of food, clothing, and 
buildii^ materials ; as well as dust from manufactories. 

An important cause of the impurity of air in town houses 
especially arises from the use of coal^s in rooms. 

The products of the combustion of gas are carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, compounds of ammonias, and various com- 
pounds of sulphur, which are injurious to health. 

The products of combustion vary much with the quality of 
the gas and the completeness of the process, but 100 cubic 
feet will unite with from 90 to 164 cubic feet of oxygen, and 
produce 200 cubic feet of carbonic acid, and from 20 to 50 
grains of sulphuric acid, so that 100 cubic feet of coal-gas 
consume the oxygen or destroy the vital qualities of 800 cubic 
feet of air, and raise the temperature of 31-290 cubic feet of 
air 100° Fahrenheit 

With imperfect combustion, 67 per cent, of nitrogen, 16 per 
cent of water, 7 per cent, of carbonic acid, and 5 to 6 per cent 
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of carbonic oxide, with sulphurous acid and ammonia, are 
thrown into the atmosphere, but the quantity of carbonic oxide 
will be materially reduced with more perfect combustion. 

It follows that each cubic foot of gas burnt per hour may 
be assumed upon an average to vitiate as much air as would 
be rendered impure by the respiration of an individual. 

An oil lamp burning 154 grains of oil per hour consumes 
the oxygen of 3-2 cubic feet of air, and produces a little 
more than -5 cubic feet of carbonic acid. And a candle of 
6 to the lb. bums about 170 grains per hour. The com- 
bustion of these does not produce the compounds of sulphur 
which result from the use of coal gas. 

In the open country, the atmospheric currents continually 
disperse the various substances thrown off in breathing. 

The movement of the air is stated in the Re^strar 
General's reports to be about \% miles an hour, on an average, 
or rather more than 17 feet per second. It will rarely be 
much below 6 feet per second. 

Imagine a frame about the height and width of a human 
body, measuring about 6 feet by il, or 9 square feet; multi- 
plying this by the velocity of movement of the air at fS feet 
a second, it will appear that in one second 54 cubic feet, in 
one minute 3240 cubic feet, in one hour 196,400 cubic feet, of 
air would flow over one person in the open. 

In a room the conditions are very different In barracks, 
in a temperate climate, 600 cubic feet is the space allotted by 
regulation to each soldier ; and when in hospital from 1000 
to 2500 cubic feet to each patient. 

If it were desired to supply in a room a volume of fresh air 
comparable with that supplied out of doors, it would be 
necessary to change the air of the room from twice to six 
times in every minute, but this would be a practical impossi- 
bility ; and even if it were possible, it would entail conditions 
very disagreeable to the occupants. 

It is thus evident that when considering the condition of 
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air indoors, it is necessary to seek a standard of admissible 
impurity in the air, rattier than a standard of purity of air, 
comparable with that which exists out of doors. 

In judging of the amount of impurity which may be allowed 
in an inhabited air-space, the sense of smell, when carefully 
educated, affords the best indication of the relative purity and 
impurity of different kinds of air. 

The accompanyii^ table obtained from results of experi- 
ments communicated by Dr. de Chaumont to the Royal 
Society shows the conclusions at which he arrived from a very 
large number of observations on the air of barracks and 
hospitals. The method employed in judging of the quality 
of the air was to enter directly from the open £ur into the 
room in which the air was to be judged, after having been at 
least I j minutes in the open air. It will be seen how closely 
the state of the room, as detected by the sense of smell, 
agrees with that which would be expected from the carbonic 
acid as shown by analysis. 



Sc»>ofSmcD. 




Vipour. 


Carbonic Add pn-l 


iBur 
•pue. 


E.«a 


Iftur 
•puc 


Eiceo 

■ir. 


.„™ 


E.c» 


Froh 

A lililc smell 

CloK or disagreeable smell . 
Very do«e, or offensive and) 

Exticmelir close, when the ) 
ieiiseof.inellc»nn(.longerI 


6a.86 
6a.85 
64-67 
65.15 

6305 


5-38 
8«. 

13.87 
13-19 


4-«'9 

4-8.3 
4.909 

5-078 
5-194 


0-344 

0.687 
1-071 
1-409 

'■319 


0-81304 

1-0037 

•■'335 
i-aSiB 


0-1830 
o..,894 
0.63 2 J 
0.8431 

0*817 



In these experiments. Dr. de Chaumont takes -0002 of 
carixmic acid per cubic foot as the standard of impurity, in 
addition to -0004 carbonic add per cubic foot as the normal 
amount c^ 00^ in the outer air. 

The experiments were made in l>arracks and in hospitals, 
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and a result came out from the experiments confirmatory of 
the opinion that, in the case of ^ck men, more air is required 
to keep the air space pure to the senses than is necessary in 
the case of men in health. It appeared that, in barracks, the 
mean amount of respiratory carbonic acid, when the air was 
pure to the senses, was -196 per 1000 volumes, but in hospitals 
it was only -157 ; or, in other words, whilst in the hospitals the 
air would have smelt somewhat impure when the COg was 
■ 157, in the barracks with that amount, it was fresh. 

On these grounds it would therefore appear that whilst the 
standard for impurity for healthy persons may be regulated 
by allowing an excess of -0002 per cubic foot of COj, over 
that in the outer air, it would be desirable to limit the excess 
in the case of sick to -00015 per cubic foot. 

In addition to the proportion of carbonic acid, and of the 
impurities of which its presence affords a rough test, there are 
conditions of temperature and humidity necessary for good 
ventilation. 

Temperature, The dry bulb thermometer in this climate 
ought to read 63" F. to 65" F., and ought not, if possible, to 
fall much below 60° F. 

The wet bulb ought to read 58° F. to 61° F. That is 
to say in this country the difference between the two ther- 
mometers ought not to be less than 4* F. or more than 
8° F. A greater degree of dryness in the air, provided the 
supply of air be ample, is not however found objectionable. 

In the open air, in healthy weather, it is often 8° or 9° or 
more. The difference is of course increased in hot and diy 
climates. 

Vapour ought not to exceed 4-7 grains per cubic foot at a 
temperature of 63°, or 5-0 grains at a temperature of 65° F. 

The limit of humidity is 75 per cent, or under. 

When the outer air is saturated, as in wet weather, the 
reduction of the humidity in a room will depend on the 
increase of temperature of the air admitted. 
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The capacity of the air for moisture increases enormously 
with the temperature, and that which would saturate air at 
5o°F. would give only 71 per cent, at fioT. Thus, at 5o''F. 
a cubic foot of air is saturated by 4>l grains; but at 60° F. 
it requires 5-8 grains, so that 4-1 grains would give only 
71 per cent. 

If therefore the outer air is at a temperature of 50°, and if 
the temperature inside the room be maintained at a comfort- 
able standard, say 63" to 65°, the incoming moisture would 
never cause an excess of humidity. 

In the case of an external atmosphere, saturated at or above 
the temperature within, such as occurs occasionally in hot 
climates, it would be necessary to let in an unlimited quantity 
of air through every possible aperture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CUBIC SPACE AND FLOOR SPACE. 

The purity of the air within an inhabited space, enclosed 
on all sides, is necessarily vitiated by the emanations pro- ' 
ceeding from the bodies of those who inhabit it, and especially 
by the effect on it of their respitations. With persons 
suffering from disease, especially infectious fevers, or from 
wounds, or sores, these emanations are greater in quantity 
and more poisonous in quality, than from persons in health. 
Stagnation in the movement of the air would lead to rapid 
putrefaction of these emanations. 

Vitiated air does not necessarily mix with the whole air of 
the room with rapidity. Any one may satisfy himself of this 
by comparing the upper part of a heated room with the 
lower, or by examining outlets for the escape of air. The 
top of a room will sometimes be found to contain much more 
. carbonic acid than the lower part. Therefore under certain 
conditions the law of dilTusion does not act so rapidly as to 
prevent an occasional difTerence between the amount of COj 
in the upper and the lower air of a room ; the organic emana- 
tions diffuse themselves more slowly, and without absolute 
uniformity, and are deposited on the cool walls, ceilings, floor, 
and furniture, where they may be easily collected if desired. 

It would be desirable, if it were practicable, to remove the 
exhalations with such rapidity as to prevent 'deposition, and 
to permit as little admixture as possible with the air of the 
room ; but this is not practicable. 
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In considering theoretically the condition of a room in 
which sources of impurity exist, and which is furnished with 
any kind of ventilating arrangements, the two extrtme suppo- 
sitions (both inadmissible) are 

(1) That all exhalations are immediately removed com- 
pletely out of contact of the persons tn it, so that the occupants 
of the room are in the same condition as to purity of air as if 
tbey were out of doors in a brislc wind. 

(2) That the ventilation is so unequal that the spaces 
immediately surrounding the persons do not get ventilated at 
all ; and that the occupants of the room practically live in an 
air which may become saturated with noxious matter. 

The actual state of things must be something between these 
two. And it is probable that the btst condition actually 
attainable would approximate, not very closely, but still in 
some tolerable degree, to the ideal condition in which all 
diffusible emanations should be instantaneously and uniformly 
diffused through the whole space. 

Now, supposing this ideal condition to subsist, it is perfectly 
easy to show that the degree of purity of the air would ulti- 
mately depend in no way on the size of the room, but solely 
on these two things, viz. (a) the rate at which emanations 
are produced : (/3) the rate at which fresh air is admitted. 

Demonstration '. 

Suppose P units of diffusible poison are produced per 
hour. 

Also suppose A cubic feet of air introduced per hour. 

The same number must necessarily escape per hour. 

The condition of the room bavii^ become permanent, the 
quantity of poison escaping is the same per hour as the 
quantity produced (otherwise the condition of the room 
would be dianging). 

* Br tha Iste Profeuot Doniin of Oxford. 
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Hence P units of poison escape per hour ; and since this 
quantity is carried away in A cubic feet of air, the escaping 

p 
air necessarily contains -3- units of poison per cubic foot, what- 
ever be the size of the room. The escaping ^r may or may 
Dot be a sample of the average of the room. On the sup- 
position of uniform diffusion, it is a sample ; hence : — 

On the supposition of uniform diffusion, the air in the room 
p 
ultimately contains -j units of poison per cubic foot, whatever 

be its size. Thus, on this supposition, the Bnal condition of 
the air depends only on the rate of production of poison, and 
on the rate of admission of fresh air, and in no way on the 
space. 

But if the mode of ventilation be bad, the diffusion will not 
be uniform ; and not only so, but there is theoretically no 
limit (except that of saturation) to the quantity of poison 
which may remain as a constant quantity in the room, 
however abundant may be the supply of fresh air. 

It seems hardly conceivable, though it is mathematically 
possible, that the whole quantity of poison remaining per- 
manently in the room could be reduced by any contrivance 
below that of uniform diffusion. 

The condition referred to above, as permanent, is a state 
which, theoretically, would never be actually attuned, but to 
which the actual condition would continually approximate as 
a limit. 

Suppose, as before, that P units of poison are produced in 
the room per hour when it is occupied. Suppose also that 
the fresh air itself contains / units of poison per cubic foot. 
Let c be the number of cubic feet in the room ; and suppose 
that at a given time the room begins to be occupied, and that 
A cubic feet per hour of fresh air are introduced, so that the 
same volume of air per hour also escapes. 

Then, if x be the number of units of poison per cubic foot 
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in the air of the room at the end of / hours, it can be shown ^ 
(see demonstratioQ below) that on the hypothesis of uniform 
diffusion 

where c is (as usual) the number z-7i8. The numerical 
value of the last term in this expression diminishes rapidly 
as / increases, and will become insensible after a number of 
hours depending on the ratio of A to c. Thus the quantity 
of poison per cubic foot increases continually from the initial 

' DttaatulralioH e/ Ihi firmtja uud abov*. 
C — coitent of room in cubic teet. 

A — number of cubic feet of &tsh air introduced per hour. 
p= number of onits of poiK» produced in room per boor, 
p — number of units of p<n£oa in a cubic foot of fresh ftir. 
I — time (in bonit) unce b^inoiug of occnpstioo. 
X — number of uoiti of poison per cubic foot in the room &t time t. 
During the next insCaot tU, Adi cubic feet of air are introduced, and the same 
quantity escapes. 

The escajnng air contains h units of poison per foot, so Ihatilnb is the qnaatity 
of poison which escapes. 

I>aiing the same instant, Apdt tmits are introduced with the fresh air, and Pdt 
units are produced in the room. Hence the whole increase of paijoa in the room is 

(P-¥Ap~A*)di, 
bat the iacrease per cnUc foot te ix, so that the whole indcase is tda; hence 

cJ;i — {P^Ap~Ax)di. 
Integrating this equation, and determining the constant of int^iatitni by the 
condition that n" p when t - o, we obtain the expitstion for » given above. 
The following may be added. 

Suppose a room of c cnbic feet, containing initially v' onits of poison per cubic 
foot, to be shut np for I houn with a man in it who produces P units per hour. 
At the end of that time, how much fresh air (containing p units per cubic foot) 
mnst be added to the air of the room in order to reduce (he quantity of poison 
per cubic foot to « units ? 

It is easily fbtuid that the number of cuinc feet required is 

'-P ' 

and this formnla shows clearly that if^ — *, that b, if the room is to be bronght 
back to its initial coiiditi<n, the quantity required is independent of t, that is, of 
the die of the room. 
This demonstration was fiunished by the late Frofessoi Donkin of Oxford. 
E 2 
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p 
value /, and tenda to the final or permanent value / + -r > 

which it will attain sensibly after a finite number of hours, 
though never rigorously. 

The size of the room then does not affect the permanent 
condition of the air ; but everything else being the same, the 
larger the room is, the longer it will be (after beginning to be 
occupied) before it attains sensibly its final or permanent 
condition of impurity. 

If, in the final condition, the number of units of poison per 



whence A = > 

IT-/ 

which gives the number of cubic feet of fresh air per hour 
required to maintain this condition. 

For example ; suppose a man produces 6 units of carbonic 
add per hour, and fresh air contains -004 such units per cubic 
foot, if it is required to maintain a room (of whatever size), 
constantly occupied by one man, in such a condition that the 
units of carbonic add in a cubic foot shall never exceed -006, 

then A = — 2 = 3°^> 

•006— 004 ^ 

that is, 3000 cubic (eet of fresh air must be supplied per hour. 

In this case, at the end of i hours after the room begins to 

be occupied, the number of units of carbonic acid per cubic 

foot is , i.oac,« 

.006—003 X f — ^ — ' 

where e is the number of cubic feet of space in the room. 

Thus, suppose the room contains 1000 cubic feet of space, 
then the units of carbonic acid per cubic foot are 

at first -004, 

after i hour .... -005900, 
„ a hours .... -005995, 
. 3 » . . - • -0059997; 
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so that after two hours the room would have sensibly reached 
the final condition of -006 units per cubic foot. If the room 
contained only 100 cubic feet of space, the approximation to 
the final state would be much more rapid. 

In considering the question of purity of air in an enclosed 
space, it is necessary to take into consideration the sources 
of vapour inside the room. Every man gives off from lungs 
and skin each hour enough to raise the humidity from 70 per 
cent, to complete saturation in 500 cubic feet at 60° F., and 
to raise it to 8a per cent in 1500 cubic feet. Now to reduce 
this amount to 73 per cent, would take 3000 cubic feet of air 
saturated at 50° F. But the vapour given off by the body is 
not the only source of humidity. Humidity may arise from 
the combustion of lights, or the vapour of liquids used in the 
room. 

According to this theoretical assumption of temperature 
and moisture, a room containing an air space of 1000 cubic 
feet, occupied by one individual, would require to be supplied 
with 3000 cubic feet per hour, in order to maintain it in a 
proper condition of purity and humidity. 

Thus, upon the assumption made, the theoretical calcula- 
tions, based first on carbonic add, and secondly upon humidity, 
lead to similar conclusions in each case. 

In a warm climate the natural changes of temperature, and 
consequent alteration of the conditions of the movement of 
air, differ widely from those in temperate and cold climates. 
In warm climates these figures may be applicable. 

But in our temperate climate, a careful practical examina- 
tion of the condition of barrack-rooms and hospitals, judged 
of by the test of smell, shows that arrangements which appear 
to provide for a volume of air much less in amount than 
that obtained by calculation will keep the room in a fair 
condition. 

These results have pointed to about laoo cubic feet of air 
admitted per hour in barrack-rooms occupied by persons in 
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health. This need not be set down to errors in calculation or 
in theory. 

There are many data which cannot be brought into the 
theoretical calculation. 

For instance, the carbonic acid disappears in a newly- 
plastered or lime-washed room, and could be recovered from 
the lime, therefore a newly cleaned lime-whited room will 
present different conditions from a long occupied dirty room. 
Quicklime washing destroys fungi in dirty walls, as also does 
sulphurous acid fumigation. Now air has the same property, 
especially dry air ; and hence opening windows, turning down 
beds, and all such measures, act directly on the subsequent 
state of the air. Therefore an enormous effect is produced on 
all the elements of the above calculation if the windows of a 
room are kept open for several hours a day, instead of being 
closed. 

Besides this, the conditions under which the air Hows in and 
out of a room are so varied. The walls and ceiling themselves 
allow of a considerable passage of air. Examples of the 
porosity of materials have been already given. The ceiling 
affords a ready instance of porosity ; an old ceiling is black- 
ened where the plaster has nothing over it to check the passage . 
of air, whilst under the joists where the air has not passed so 
freely, it is less black. On breaking the plaster, it will be found 
that its blackness has arisen from its having acted like a filter, 
and retained the smoky particles while the air passed through. 

Moreover, the porosity of the walls materially influences the 
moisture, for a porous wall may absorb much moisture ; and 
on this account rooms with walls of polished impervious 
material require much more air to pass through them. In the 
absence of sufficient ventilation, when the walls are colder 
than the air, moisture condenses on the walls. 

Ill-fitting doors and windows allow of the passage of a 
considerable quantity of air. 

In a temperate climate, where the changes of temperature 
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of the outer air are rapid and considerable, these means of 
producing the outflow of air from and the inflow of air into a 
confined space are in constant operation. A sleeping-room is 
very warm when occupied at night ; a rapid fall of tempera- 
ture occurs outside, and at once a considerable movement of 
air takes place. 

The majority of occupiers of sleeping-rooms in England 
close their windows at night ; they also often block up the 
chimney by a raster or otherwise, to prevent the blacks 
falling. These rooms have no special inlet or outlet for 
changing the air. In the morning they would no doubt come 
under Dr. de Chaumont's definition of ' very close ' ; and if it 
were not for the continual insensible change of air which 
passes through the walls, and the door and window chinks, 
&c., the occupants would be asphyxiated. A well-built house, 
unprovided with special means for the inflow of fresh air, is 
from the very completeness of construction a real source of 
danger. 

For these reasons, the form of a building is important, 
especially where rooms have to be occupied by large numbers 
of persons. 

The air, thus insensibly coming In, should be taken from 
pure sources. Thus, barrack-rooms vrith outside walls are 
better than rooms opening out of a corridor, or on each side 
of a corridor. The air in a corridor becomes, after a time, 
saturated with impurities, and the interchange of «r from it 
to the barrack-room becomes in time only an interchange of 
impure air. This is especially noteworthy in hospitals, where 
fresh air is of even more importance. The following Fig. 4 
shows an arrangement of barrack-rooms built little more than 
twenty-five years ago, which illustrates this point ; the outer 
wall is only a quarter of the whole wall-space. 

Fig. 5 shows the form of rooms which have been adopted in 
all recent barracks, in accordance with the principles here laid 
down. In this case the windows afford means for sweeping 
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the bad air out of the room, so that the occupants shall have 
the opportunity of startii^ every day with fresh air ; while 
the length of wall exposed to outer air, as compared with the 
inside walls, is as four to one. 



These considerations bear essentially upon the construction 
of buildings occupied by large numbers of persons, such as 
barracks, workhouses, schools, or asylums; but they are 
especially applicable to hospitals, where, as has been already 




Fig- 5- 



shown, the emanations from a given number of sick are more 
perceptible than those from individuals in health; and for 
this reason, in addition to numerous other reasons, the pa- 
vilion form of hospital construction presents advantages over 
other forms. In private dwellings the same conditions of 
occupation do not prevail ; and in these, therefore, considera- 
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tions of comfort, and coovenience of internal arrangement, may 
be allowed to have more weight in the des^ than the outer 
form of the building. 

The foregoing observations will have shown that whatever be 
the cubic space, the air may be assumed to attain a permanent 
degree of purity, or rather impurity, theoretically dependent 
upon the rate at which emanations are produced, and the rate 
at which fresh air is admitted ; and that therefore the same 
supply of air will equally well ventilate any space, but the 
laiger the cubic space, the longer it will be before the air in it 
attains its permanent condition of impurity. Moreover, the 
larger the cubic space, the more easily will the supply of fresh 
air be brought in without altering the temperature, and with- 
out causing injurious draughts. 

One of the chief difficulties of ventilation arises from the 
draughts occasioned thereby. Every one approves of ventila- 
tion in theory ; practically no one likes to perceive any move- 
ment of air. 

Laige rooms, in addition to the advantage afforded of 
enabling the air to be changed with more comfort to the 
occupants than small rooms, also present the advantage of a 
larger wall-surface^ and of more numerous windows, which 
allow of a larger insensible ventilation ; thus larger rooms will 
have, even in proportion to their occupants, an apparently less 
degree of impurity than small rooms. Although the uniform 
diifusioD of carbonic acid is comparatively rapid in the air of 
a room, the organic emanations given out do not in practice 
diffuse themselves either rapidly or uniformly. They hang 
about in comers where there are obstructions to the flow of 
air, or near the ceilii^, in which case they cool and fall down, 
and mix with the air of the room, thus increasing the im- 
purities in the lower part of the room. Consequently there is 
no advantage in mere height in a room unless combined with 
means for removii^; heated air from the upper part. Indeed 
a lofty room with a space above the top of the windows or 
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ventilating opeaings to which air loaded with emanation can 
ascend, remain stagnant, cool, and then fall down, is a positive 
disadvant^e. 

In a' room with more than one occupant, it is necessary 
that a certain floor-space should be allotted to each occupant, 
for the purpose of allowing the currents of air to remove the 
emanations from one occupant without interfering with his 
neighbour, and to prevent the inconvenience of too close 
juxtaposition. The cubic space for soldiers in barrack-rooms 
occupied by day and night was fixed by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1858 at 600 cubic feet per man; if we assume a 
room to be 12 feet h^h, that allows 50 superficial feet per 
occupant, and if the room be 20 feet wide, with beds on each 
side, the width across each bed, that is the linear bed-space, 
would be 5 feet. 

In a room 10 feet high and ao feet wide, a width of 6 feet 
of linear bed-space would be afforded ; but with rooms higher 
than I z feet, it would be unadvisable to diminish the floor-space ; 
thus the floor-space necessarily to some extent governs cubic 
space. In warm climates a larger cubic space is given, mainly 
with the object of obtaining a larger floor-space. In some 
cases as much as 80 feet of fioor-space per occupant has 
been given in barracks, dependent on local conditions of the 
healthiness of the site, and of the plan of the buildings. 

The Royal Commission on Cubic Space in Workhouses 
considered where so many persons have to be lodged at the 
expense of the ratepayers, it was necessary to exercise the 
most rigid economy of space, and to supplement the deficiency 
of space by the strictest attention to ventilation and wanning ; 
and they reported, that for dormitories in workhouses occupied 
only at night by occupants in health, 300 cubic feet would be 
sufHcient, provided the wards did not contain more than two 
rows of beds, and that the height, if above 12 feet, was not 
reckoned in the calculation. This would allow a minimum 
floor-space of 25 feet per occupant, or with dormitories 17 feet 
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wide, a bed-space of about 3 feet. This allowance is based 
upon the assumption that the most watchful care is bestowed 
on the efficiency of the ventilation. 

In ordinary hospitals the cubic space is practically de- 
pendent on the floor-space, for on this depends the distance of 
the sick from each other, the facility of moving about the sick, 
shifting beds, cleanliness, and other points of nursing. If 
there be a medical school attached to the hospital, the 
question of area has to be considered with reference to 
afTording the largest amount of accommodation practicable 
for the teacher and his pupils. 

A ward with windows improperly placed, so as not to give 
sufficient light, or where the beds are so placed that the nurse 
must necessarily obstruct the light in attending to her patients, 
will require a large floor-space, because the bed-space must be 
so arranged, and of such dimensions, as to allow of sufficient 
light falling on the beds. In well-constructed wards with 
opposite windows, the greatest economy of surface area can 
be effected, because the area can be best allotted with re- 
ference both to light and to room for work. 

In a ward 34 feet in width, with a window for every two 
beds, 3 7 feet 6 inch bed-space along the walls would probably 
be sufficient for nursing purposes. This would give 90 square 
feet per bed, and there should be as little reduction as possible 
below this amount for average cases of sickness; but this 
space is too small for fever or lying-in wards. 

The practice in r^ard to area differs considerably in dif- 
ferent hospitals. In the naval hospitals it is about 78 square 
feet per bed. In the Herbert Hospital, where there is no 
medical school, it is 99 square feet per bed. The cubic space 
which results from this, with wards 14 feet high, is 1360 cubic 
feet 

In the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, where there is a 
medical school, it is 103 square feet In St. Geoige's Hospital 
it is about 70 square feet 
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From this miaimum, it varies to 138 square feet in Guy's 
Hospital. In the new H6tel Dieu, at Paris, the space per bed 
is from 104 to no square feet, and in the new St. Thomas's 
Hospital it is 113 square feet. This latter area is considered 
sufficient both for nursing and teaching purposes. 

In fever hospitals, and in wards for bad surgical cases, where 
the emanations from the patients are considerable, it is found 
desirable to afford 3 larger floor-space, varying from 150 to 
900 superficial feet, or occasionally more, according to the 
position and shape of the structure; and this entails an 
enlarged cubic space. 

In cases of fever, if a separate ward is not available, a bed 
should be removed on each side of the fever patient. 

The most recent form for lying-in wards adopted in Paris is 
for each patient to be placed in a small separate room, about 
11x14 and 1 1 feet high, opening through a lobby to the open 
ajr ; each room being provided mth a small scullery, also 
opening into the lobby. The waste pipe from tlie sink dis- 
charges with an open end over a trapped gully out of doors, 
and all foul refuse is received in moveable receptacles and 
removed at once. 

These rooms are left vacant, and with open windows and 
doors for a certain time after each occasion of being used. 

On the other hand, in workhouse hospitals, where the 
strictest economy is soi^ht, and where the cases are generally 
of a more chronic character than in ordinary hospitals, the 
Royal Commission on Cubic Space in Workhouses required 
850 cubic feet per inmate, with a minimum of 70 square feet 
of floor-space, and a clear space of six feet across each 
bed, and that no bed should be placed in the middle of the 
floor. 

In special workhouse hospitals for fever and small-pox 
patients, 2000 cubic feet, and a minimum floor-space of i(S6 
square feet, is provided. 

For lying-in wards in workhouses a minimum of 1200 
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cubic feet and loo square feet is the standard ; but these wards 
in workhouses are seldom continuously occupied. 

In wards partially occupied by day and by night for aged, 
chronic, and infirm cases, with the use of a day-room, 500 
cubic feet and 43 superficial feet were specified as necessary. 

These sizes were adopted upon the condition that the 
ventilation would be adequate and carefully watched. 

It will thus be seen that the question of floor space in a 
hospital ward must be settled with reference to the existence 
or non-existence of a clinical school in the building, and the 
number of pupils likely to follow the medical officer. Excluding 
a medical school, and assuming that the locality of a hospital is 
healthy, the floor-space may be fixed at about 90 square feet 
per bed in this climate, with the understanding that the area 
shall be increased if the building is designed for a medical 
school, or where from ujiavoidable circumstances an unfavour- 
able site must be selected. 

Dormitories in schools should certainly not afford less floor- 
space than from 50 to 60 square feet. In prison cells, where 
the prisoner is confined continuously, the superficial area per 
occupant should not be less than from 8a to 1 30 feet, accord- 
ing to the character of the prison and other circumstances. 

In the case of rooms occupied in the day-time, or for a 
portion of the day only, such as day-rooms in hospitals, 
workshops, or schools, a smaller cubic space is suflicient. 
The reason is obvious. In the case of schools, for instance, 
the occupants leave the room empty occasionally, so that the 
air can be periodically renewed. 

Thus the proportion of floor-space and cubic space in any 
room must be r^ulated to a certain extent with reference to 
its shape and to the conditions of ita occupation, as well as to 
its capacity for ventilation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MOVEMENT OF AIR. 



Air of the compo^tion before mentioned, ^z. 210 of 
oxygen to 790 of nitrc^en, is a heavy body. At a tem- 
perature of 32°, and with the barometer at 50 inches, which 
is about the mean sea level, dry air weighs $^^'^5 grains per 
cubic foot. The pressure of the atmosphere on any surface 
is nearly 14-7 lbs. to the square inch ; and a column of air of 
about Sj-6 feet in height, under these conditions, will balance 
a column of mercury -i (or one tenth) of an inch in height. 

The molecules of air are but feebly attracted to each other, 
and small increases of temperature, or slight diminutions of 
pressure separate the particles from one another, and thus 
one cubic foot of expanded air weighs less. Similarly, small 
decreases of temperature bring the particles nearer tcgether, 
and make the 'cubic foot of cold air heavier than the standard 
above mentioned. This expansion and contraction are equal 
for equal increments or decrements of temperature. 

This increase of volume amounts to 0-355, or about three- 
eighths of the original bulk, in the process of being heated 
from the freezing to the boiling point of water ; or nearly 
00203 for every d^ree of Fahrenheit. 

Thus, if the a!r inside a room were oo* Fahrenheit warmer 
than the sur outside, the air in the room would be expanded 
to a 25th part more in bulk, and would to that extent be 
specifically lighter than the outside air. 

This dilatation of air by heat and its contraction by cold 
are expressed by the formula Mi = (i+at) M 
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wheo M = volume at 3a' and the barometer at 30 inches, 
M-i = volume at Uie temperature of t d^;ree3 above 32", 
a = co-efficient derived from experiments on the pro- 
portion of the increaae of volume of air for each 
degpree of elevation of temperature ( = •00203 for 
each d^ree of Fahrenheit). 
When temperature ia decreasing the formula is 

When the temperature of air and the space it occupies 
increases, its density, that is its waght per cubic foot, 
decreases in the ratio expressed in the foUowii^ formula, 
assumii^ barometric pressure constant. 



The followmg table shows the density of air at different 
temperatures.* 

We^ht of air per cubic foot under 30 inclus 
pressure of Mercury. 



-"^^ 


Dry Air. 






GnJBM. 


Grtiot 


c" 


606.37 


6o6«3 


iO' 


SSi-os 


ESo-i6 


i'" 


6«-85 


56558 


i>^ 


S67-T7 


BS6-33 


19' 


546.81 


S44-3S 


firf* 


E36.»8 


W''84 


80' 


516-39 


509-97 


loo" 


497-93 


486.65 



It follows tiiat since warmed air expands and becomes 
lighter, and since cooled air contracts and becomes heavier, 

*Th« wdgfat of mcntncfoot of urat diBi9«iittempen.tiirMuidpTessaKtm>ybe 
found appnnimatel]' bj the fotmnla wei^t in Iba. — 



'.3*53 " Hdght of Barometer in inchti of mercniy 
459+TemperalnR Fahrenheit 
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the colder air has a tendency to press upwards the warm and 
lighter air, and to occupy the place of the wanner air. In an 
enclosed space, the rate at which the wanner air will thus 
be pressed upwards by the inrush of colder air, and be forced 
out, will depend upon the form, size, and materials of the 
openings which permit its escape. 

Everywhere the heating and cooling of the air is goii^ on ; 
the sun's rays, the proximity of a warm body, the vicinity 
of a cool shaded surface, all cause changes of temperature, 
and thus create movements or currents in the air. 

In a room, as air is warmed by the bodies of the occupants, 
it ascends ; it comes in contact with the walls of the room or 
with the glass of the windows ; it cools, and falls down. A 
draught experienced near the window, does not necessarily 
show that air is coming in through the window, it may simply 
result from the cooled air which is falling. 

It is on this law of the dilatation of air that all the move- 
ment of air depends, from the winds and hurricanes to the 
ventilation of houses, except where air is propelled by fans or 
by other mechanical appliances. 

It is also noteworthy that the air saturated with vapour is 
lighter than dry air, and air will therefore Sow upwards more 
easily in proportion as the ascending column is saturated with 
vapour ; and therefore breathed air which contains moisture 
from the occupants of a room ascends more easily than the 
drier unbreathed air. 

The law which regulates the movements of the air in a con- 
fined space, when the temperature is higher than that of the 
outside air, depends upon the followii^ considerations : — 

I. Upon the difference of temperature of the air inside the 
confined space, as compared with that outside. 

a. Upon the area and other conditions of the apertures 
through which the warmed air can flow out and the cooler 
outside ^r can flow in to take tts place. 

3. Upon the height of the column of ascendii^ warmed air. 
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If AB represent the height of a column of air of the outside 
temperature /„ and AC the hdght of a column of the same 
quantity of ^r expanded by the warmer temperature t, then 
the velocity at which the warmer air ascends will be that 
which would be acquired by a body falling from C to B. 



That is, V = -Jig x BC, 
\i V= velocity of ascending air in feet per second ; 

H = height of shaft in feet ; 
t = temperature in shaft ; 

/, = temperature out of doors ; 

a = the coefficient of dilatation of air, which for 1° Fahren- 
heit = -002036 ; and for i" Centigrade = -003665 ; 

J- =34-1 7- 

The theoretical equation becomes V~ ■/igHa{t—t-^. 

Therefore the velocity, and consequently the volume of air 
varies with the square root of the difference between the 
temperature inside and outside the shaft. 

The actual movement of air in a chimney is very difTerent, 
owing to the resistance from friction to which the moving air 
is subjected. The friction varies directly with the square of 
the velocity of the air-currents, and with the length of the 
channel or flue, and inversely with the diameter or area of 
the flue; and is, moreover, much influenced by the material 
of which the sides of the flue are constructed. With a sooty 
flue, or a flue with rough sides, the velocity, with equal tem- 
peratures, has been found to be one-half that c^ a smooth 
clean flue. 

The velocity is, moreover, diminished by the friction caused 
by impediments to the ingress of the fresh air required to 
supply the place of that which flows out ; and therefore an 
efficient system of ventilation requires that the extraction of 
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air should be accompanied by convenient arrangrements foi 
the supply of fresh air to take its place, and vice vers4. 

If these resistances be represented by the constant K, to be 
determined for each case depending on the form and material 
of the shafts and air-channels, and on other considerations, 
such as their freedom from dirt, &c., the formula may be 
generally expressed as follows — 

P^clet, in his treatise on the application of heat, has given 
the following formula to include some of the resistances^ 

~ D+zgHK ' 
when ZJ = diameter of shaft, circular flue, or square root of 
area of rectangular flue ; K = the coefficient of resistance. 

And he determined the coefficient of resistance, correspond- 
ing to this formula, due to potteiy chimneys to be -oi 27 ; sheet- 
iron chimneys to be -005 ; and cast-iron chimneys to be -0025. 
This formula gives rather too high results. Fhipson suggested 

~ L + i6I> 
where L = length of evacuation channels. Hurst gives 

where the dimensions are in feet, and K = -02 for clean glazed 
earthenware flues, -03 wood flues, -06 sooty flues. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a uniform coefficient for the resistances will 
be made apparent from the fact that in flues of the size of 
ordinary chimneys, soot or accumulations of dust on the sides 
seriously affect the velocity ; General Morin found that the 
presence of a cobweb in a flue almost entirely checked the 
passage of air. The main conditions to be attended to in 
the design of air channels are that they should be as straight 
as possible, with smooth sides, and with such an area as will 
prevent the necessity of maintaining a high velocity in the 
channel 
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The circumstances which affect the flow of air are thus so 
varied that it is preferable, in estimating the amount of air 
removed for purposes of ventilation from buildings already 
constructed, to measure the actual volume of the air to the 
6ues or air-passages ; that is to say, to cause it to pass along 
a channel — the size and area of which are known — and then 
to measure the velocity with which the air passes through 
this channel. The multiple of the area into the velocity in 
a given time gives the volume whicli passes through in that 
time. 

There are various ways of measurii^ flie velocity. It may 
be measured by puffs of vapour of turpentine ; by balloons 
filled with hydrogen, and weighted to be of the exact specific 
gravity of air. In ordinary cases, the most convenient 
method is by means of an anemometer. An ordinary form of 
anemometer is that of vanes fixed to a spindle, the revolutions 
of which are recorded by a counter. The vanes are turned 
by the direct action of the current of air, and the number of 
revolutions which are recorded by the counter gives the 
velocity. Of course the value of these revolutions has to be 
ascertained in the first place by direct experiment ; that is, 
by forcif^ a known bulk of air, at a uniform rate, through 
a channel of a given size ; and ascertaining the number of 
revolutions made by the vanes. The most convenient ap- 
paratus for this purpose is a graduated vessel constructed on 
the principle of the ordinary gas-holder, arranged to move 
with a uniform speed, from which a known quantity of air can 
be expelled at will through a channel of convenient dimen- 
sions in connection with it 

For anemometers of this pattern the formula which must be 
applied to ascertain the velocity takes the following form — 

where 1^ = velocity of air; 

a = a constant number showing the minimum speed 
of current which will move the vanes, and which 
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should be contrived to be as small as possible, 
by means of light vanes and delicate machineiy ; 
^ = a constant coefficient ; 
iV= number of turns of the spindle in i second. 
Fletcher's Anemometer is another very convenient form for 
measuring the speed of air in heated flues. 

The instrument ccmsists of two parts ; firstly, of two metal 
tubes of about iV ^^ ^'^ ^^'^ internal diameter, open throughout, 
and of any length ; secondly, of a manometer, or pressure- 
gauge. Of these tubes, the end of one is straight and plain, 
while that of the other is bent to a right angle. When in 
use these tubes are placed parallel to each other, and so that 
their ends are exposed to the current of air to be measured. 
They lie at right angles to the current, which thus crosses the 
open end of the one, and blows into the bent end of the 
other. 



By this means a partial vacuum is established in the 
straight tube, whilst the pressure of the current forces the air 
into the bent tube ; a differential manometer, attached to the 
outer ends of the tubes, shows the excess of pressure in the 
bent one over that in the straight one. The manometer 
used is a simple U-tube set vertically, containing ether, fitted 
with microscopes and vernier scales, by which the difference 
of level of the surfaces of the ether in the two limbs can 
be measured to xnVn of an inch. This difference of level 
between the columns of ether becomes a measure of the 
speed of the current passing the ends of the anemometer 
tubes ; the law which governs the speed is expressed generally 
by the formula v ^ ■>/ p x 28-.55 The corrections to l>e made 
for small variations of barometric pressure and temperature 
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are unimportant. The corrections when required are em- 
bodied in the following formula^ 



■■^P 



519 



where / is the height of the column of liquid driven up the 
tube measured in inches, and v is the velocity measured in feet 
per second of air at a temperature of / degrees Fahr., under 
a pressure of h inches of mercury. 

Tables of the velocities corresponding with the readings are 
supplied with the anemometer, and also a table of correction 
for temperature. 

The variations of temperature to which the manometer 
itself is exposed are not great, being those of the external 
atmosphere only. 

This is a very convenient form of anemometer, because the 
pressure- tubes may be of any length or diameter, and may be 
connected with the manometer by india-rubber tubii^ of any 
lei^th. Therefore the readings may be observed in any 
convenient place at a distance from the flues. 

The pressure-tubes should project into the air-current to 
the extent of one-sixth part of its diameter, to measure the 
average velocity. It is desirable, after observing the height of 
the ether in the tube, then to reverse the connection with the 
manometer, and to take a second reading; if the smaller 
reading be deducted from the greater, twice the height of 
the column supported by the difference of pressure is ob- 
tained, and the error of observation is halved. But in this, 
as in the anemometer with vanes, there is a difficulty in 
accurately observing low velocities, i. e. under I foot per 
second. 

It is worth noting that a sheet of light tracing-paper moved 
through the air at 2 feet per second takes up an angle of 45°, 
and affords a ready means of measuring that velocity ; and 
for smaller velocities the angle assumed by the flame of a 
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candle affords a fairly accurate index according to the follow- 
ing table. 



V<lodty.ofHoir 

Feet per second. 


Angle of ioclinuion 

offl^ofpurfk 

wilh honion. 


1-6 


v" 


r-o 


40° 


0-7S 


io° 


0-5O 


60" 


■40 


H' 



In a shaft open at the top, containing air at a temperature 
above that of the outside air, and in which means exist for 
keeping the Incoming air at a similar uniform temperature 
above that of the air outside, the velocity of the upward 
current will vary with the height of the shaft. In order, 
therefore, to effect the extraction of the air in an enclosed 
space with the least expenditure of heat, the shaft should be 
made as high as possible. Any diminution in height or in 
area must be compensated for by additional heat in the shaft ; 
this means an additional consumption of fuel to keep up the 
temperature, 

Therefore the economical application of the law of dilatation 
of air depends on the height available for the shaft, upon its 
area, and upon its being as free from friction and other resist- 
ances as possible, and upon the difference of temperature 
which can be obtained indoors and out. It will thus to some 
extent depend upon climate : where the outer air is cold, and 
a comparatively high indoor temperature must be maintained 
for comfort, it is most economical ; but where the difference 
between the indoor and outside temperature is small it is 
less economical. Thus General Morin found that whilst in 
winter the ventilation in the Conservatoire des arts et metiers 
by extraction-shafts was continuously maintained with an 
expenditure of i lb of fuel for 8700 cubic feet of air removed, 
in summer 1 lb of fuel removed only 3000 cubic feet. 
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Arrangements for the change of air in a confined space 
which depend on difference of temperature are thus the 
simplest form of ventilation. Such arrangements can, of 
course, be applied only where there is a difference between 
the inside temperature and that outside — whether the air 
inside is wanner or cooler than that outside. But where 
fuel must be used solely for obtaining movement of air, it 
can be applied more economically in the propulsion of air 
by mechanical means. 

Propulsion of the air by means of fans or of pumps may 
be used either to force the air into a room, or to extract it 
from a room. 

Theoretically, the propulsion of air into a room would expel 
all the foul air through the cracks of windows and doors, even 
if no special apertures were made for its removal, and the 
existence of pressure in the room would tend to prevent 
draughts of cold air from doors and windows ; but in practice, 
in the ventilation of hospital wards, the system of propulsion, 
i.e. forcing the fresh air into the room, and allowing the 
vitiated air to find its way out, has not been generally found 
successful as a means of purifying the air. The air forced in 
seems to seek the first place of escape, and unless the system 
is combined with an efiicient system of extraction, much of 
the vitiated air will remain in comers and dead angles. It is 
therefore advisable always to combine with a system of pro- 
pulsion for the inflowing air some method of extraction of 
vitiated air. Where the circumstances allow of it, it will be 
found simpler to dispense with propulsion, and to rely upon 
the action of extraction-shal^ to draw in the air required 
through adequate channels provided for the ingress of fresh 
air. In cases, however, where a large volume of air is required 
to be passed continuously into a confined space, and the 
channels are limited in size, it may be found advisable to 
assist the movement of the inflowing air by propulsion. 

The compression of the air caused by propulsion raises the 
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temperature of the inflowing air. Some experiments of 
General Morin showed -that in a system of ventilation where 
the pumping in of the air gave a pressure equivalent to 2 
inches of water, the temperature was raised from ao" to 35° 
Fahrenheit, laetween the temperature at the place from which 
the air was drawn into the fan and the temperature at the 
inlet into the room. 

The system of extraction by fans is of the highest value in 
cases where it is desired to remove particular impurities with 
great rapidity ; such, for instance, as in workshops where the 
dust of cotton, steel filings, or injurious emanations produced 
locally are sought to be removed at once. 

The friction of air varies as the square of the velocity multi- 
plied by the pressure against the sides of the passage. This 
pressure being uniform, its total amount depends upon the 
total surface ; that is, the length multiplied by the perimeter 
of the cross section. The force required to propel air through 
any passage is therefore equal to the square of the velocity 
into the total surface multiplied by the coefficient of friction. 
It is more convenient to state the force in lbs. per square inch, 
or per square foot, or as so many inches of water pressure. 

The best form of the formula for practical purposes of 
ventilation seems to be — 

where 

H= head of pressure in feet of air of same density as the 
flowing air ; 

L = lei^h of the pipe or passage in feet ; 

P = perimeter of cross section in feet ; 

A = area of pipe or passage in square feet ; 

V = velocity taken in thousands of feet per minute ; 

K =1 coefficient of friction = 0-03 ; but this varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the sides of the passage. 

This formula is perfectly general, and may be used for any 
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fluid ; H always being the head, stated in feet, of the flowing 
fluid. 

The weight of i foot of air, under the pressure of one 
atmosphere, at 32° Fahrenheit, is equivalent to 0-0807 lbs. 
per square foot. The weight of i inch of water at 39°! 
Fahrenheit equals 5-4 lbs. per square foot ; therefore i foot 
of air, at 3a'' Fahrenheit, under the pressure of one atmo- 
sphere, exerts a pressure equivalent to 0-0154 inches of water. 

For circular passages, taking D for the diameter, the for- 
mula becomes — 

These formulae are only applicable to passages whose 
diameter is small in proportion to their length. For short 
passages the actual length should be increased, for purposes 
of calculation, by about 50 diameters of the passage : thus the 
formula for short circular passages becomes 

for short irregular-shaped passages, 

A 

It is beyond the limits of this treatise to enter into the 
question of the form of propeller which should be used. It 
may however be observed, that the best fans have produced 
from 70 to 75 per cent, of useful effect in proportion to the 
power employed. 

There is a third system, which can only be applied in special 
cases — viz. that of ventilation by means of compressed air, 
adopted in the Mont Ccnis and St. Gothard tunnels during 
construction. The compressed air, after having been utilised 
to work the boring machines, escaped into the tunnel, and 
provided fresh air for ventilation. 

Compressed air has also been applied to produce a current, 
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and thus to extract vitiated air, somewhat on the principle of 
the steam jet which causes the diaught in a locomotive 
chimney, but acting by its momentum only. 

\{ M = the volume ; 

V = the velocity of the air injected into the channel ; 
M^ = the volume of the additional air drawn into the 
channel by the movement of the injected air ; 
M + M^ = ^,=the total volume of air passing along 

the channel ; 
Vy = mean velocity of the air, as it flows along the 
channel ; 

MV= {M + ^) r, = J/j Vi. 
li d=: density of injected air ; 
I> = density of air in channel j 
s = section of orifice of injector ; 
^ = section of orifice of channel ; 

»^ '^^^ A mr ^^^\ 

M = and M, = ■ 

The system was used for the ventilation of some of the 
galleries of the Exhibition at Paris in 1867, and was subjected 
to experiment by General Morin ; and he shows that the use- 
ful effect varies inversely with the cube of the velocity of the 
air in the injector. 

In a channel having a diameter of about 8 feet, with a jet 
of injection of about 5 inches diameter, the velocity in the 
channel being from 6 to 9 feet per second, and the velocity of 
the jet of injection about 220 feet per second, the useful effect 
of the jet only equalled 5'g of the power of the jet ; and as 
the jet only utilised half the useful effect of the engine, the 
general result was to utilise only Vt of the motive power 
expended. Therefore this method of propelling air is not 
advantageous ; but it may be resorted to in special cases 
where difficulties exist in applying other methods of pro- 
pulsion. 
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There remains the method of extraction by the movement 
of the atmosphere alone. If an open tube or shaft be carried 
up from a room or enclosed space to a point above, where the 
top is exposed to the free movement of the atmosphere, an 
upward current will prevail in the shaft so long as there is a 
movement in the atmosphere. The movement is of course 
unequal in its action. It is powerful when the wind is high. 
In calm weather it is very small ; but in this country, as 
already mentioned, the average velocity of the atmosphere is 
above 17 feet per second, and it is rarely quite at rest 

It is very difficult to measure the relation which the current 
in a tube or shaft caused by this method of extraction bears 
to the velocity of the wind, because there are so many conflict- 
ing elements to be considered. The formula: for calculating 
the velocity of wind in some of the standard anemometers 
are not entirely satisfactory for the very low velocities. The 
action of wind, whilst it tends to exhaust the air through the 
tube, is, at the same time, acting on all other openings in the 
building, either to exhaust or to force in air. Hence gusts of 
wind will sometimes cause a reverse action in the tube, in 
consequence of some other opening acting temporarily as a 
means of extraction. 

The temperature inside and outside must also be considered. 

If the atmosphere should be without perceptible movement 
in cold weather, when the temperature indoors is maintained 
for comfort above that out of doors, the difference of tempera- 
ture will cause an upward movement in the shaft. In hot 
weather, if the shaft is colder than the outer air, a down 
current may ensue ; but if, in hot weather, there should be 
little or no movement in the shaft, this occurs at a time when 
the windows can be kept open, and the air be renewed by 
this means. 

The friction in the shaft varies inversely with the area ; and 
with small tubes it forms a very perceptible element of re- 
tardation. Experiments made with tubes three inches in 
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diameter tend to show that the velocity obtained in the tube 
was about \ of that of the wind ; larger diameters, on the 
other hand, produce better results. 

These results were obtained in a place supplied, as far as 
possible, with fresh air to replace that removed, in a manner 
independent of the movement of the atmosphere, and with 
the top of the tube freely exposed on all sides. 

In consequence of the numerous causes of dtsturt>3nce 
enumerated above, this method of extraction, when applied 
to a house, could not be relied on to act on all occasions with 
certainty as an extraction-shaft. But it can be relied on to 
ensure in one way or other, and to a certain extent, a continual 
change of air. 

A tube or shaft with an open top acts best. It is, however, 
necessary to protect the top, to prevent rain from entering the 
tube ; but a cover tends more or less, according to its shape, 
to delay the current in the tube or shaft. A cowl with a 
curved head, arranged to move round with the wind, so as 
always to present its back to the wind, would appear to be 
the form of covered top best adapted to facilitating extraction, 
especially if gradually enlaiged at its mouth into an oval 
shape, with an aperture somewhat larger than the tube. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE INFLOW 
AND REMOVAL OF AIR. 

The efficient ventilation of a building depends upon the 
efficient ventilation of each room in that building. The first 
matter for consideration therefore is the manner in which the 
ventilation of a room can be best secured. 

The most efficient way-of thoroughly renewing the air of a 
room is by means of open windows and doors, when these are 
so placed as to ensure a thorough draught ; and open windows 
should always be resorted to when the weather permits. 

But the windows cannot always be kept open. In cold 
climates the windows must be closed to keep the rooms warm. 
In hot climates the windows must be kept closed to keep the 
rooms cool. In the one case warmed air, in the other cooled 
air, should be admitted independently of the windows. More- 
over, windows are so placed in a room as to meet the require- 
ments of light, and do not therefore necessarily occupy the 
most advantageous position for the continuous admission of 
air. Therefore every room should have special arrangements 
for the admission and extraction of air. This entails inlets 
and outlets, and in some cases ducts and tlues leading thereto. 

The rate and temperature at which air is removed and 
admitted materially affects the comfort of the occupants of a 
room. 
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The velocity of the air as it flows in and out of a room, as 
measured at the openings for admission or exit, should not 
exceed 1 foot, or at most 2 feet, per second ; firstly, in order to 
prevent a sensible draught being felt ; and secondly, because 
a low velocity is favourable to the uniform di^usion of the 
incoming air through the room. 

To avoid friction, it is convenient that the velocity in the 
channels leading to the main extracting shafts should not 
exceed from 3 feet to 4i feet per second, and the velocity 
in the main extracting shafts themselves should not exceed 
from 6 to 7 feet per second. 

This latter velocity will, under general circumstances, and 
where the extraction is effected by means of a heated shaft, 
be provided by a difference of temperature between the inside 
and outside of from 30° to 35° Fahr. In special cases, on 
grounds of construction or otherwise, it may be found neces- 
sary to exceed this. 

These velocities would be regulated by the size given to 
the inlets, outlets, supply channels, and extracting shafts, as 
compared with each other respectively, and with the quantity 
of air to be supplied and removed ; which quantity would 
depend upon the number of occupants of the rooms to be 
provided for, and the amount of air to be allotted to each ; 
on the conditions required for the ventilation of corridors, 
lobbies, staircases, water-closets, and other subsidiary accom- 
modation ; and on any other conditions necessary to be 
adopted in fixing the supply. The areas thus obtained should 
be the free areas, exclusive of gratings or other impediments. 

Air should be introduced and removed at such parts of the 
room as not to cause a sensible draught. Air flowing against 
the body, at or even somewhat above the temperature of the 
air of a room, will cause an inconvenient draught ; from the 
fart that as it removes the moisture of the body, it causes 
evaporation or a sensation of cold. 

Air should not as a rule be introduced near the floor level. 
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The openings would be liable to be fouled with sweepings and 
dirt. The air, unless very much above the temperature of the 
air of the room, would produce a sensation of cold to the 
feet. 

The orifices at which air is admitted should be above the 
level of the heads of persons occupying the room ; the current 
of inflowing air should be directed towards the ceiling, and 
should be as much subdivided as possible by means of 
numerous orifices. 

Air admitted near the ceiling very soon ceases to exist as 
a distinct current ; and will be found at a very short distance 
from the inlet to have mingled with the general mass of the 
air, and to have attained the temperature of the room, partly 
owing to the mass of warmer air in the room with which the 
inflowing current mingles, partly to the action of gravity, 
where the inflowing air is colder than the air in the room ; 
and where there are open fireplaces, the result is acce- 
lerated by the action of the fire. 

The ventilation of rooms is affected by their situation. In 
a house with a central staircase carried from the ground floor 
to a lantern light in the roof, when the air in it is warmer 
than the outside air, it becomes a powerful shaft ; and being 
of such a laige size, tends to draw in the air from adjacent 
rooms, and even down the chimneys, especially when the 
chimney is cold, or when its size is greater than required for - 
the removal of the air provided for its supply. In the latter 
case, a double current, one up, one down, and both sluggish, is 
sometimes established in the chimney. 

A smoky chimney will therefore often be cured by being 
reduced in area, so as to reduce the volume of air required to 
fill it, or by an adequate provision of fresh air to the room in 
which it is placed, or by a supply of air in an adjacent hall or 
staircase. 

The eflect of a high wind is to diminish the air-pressure in 
a house when all windows are closed on the side of the outer 
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air-pressure : hence although some of the chimneys may have 
an accelerated draught due to the velodty of the wind, the 
action of the air-pressure may be to cause other of the 
chimneys to smoke, the remedy for which would be to open 
slightly the windows on the side of the air-pressure, so as to allow 
the pressure to act equally through the house. It will fre- 
quently happen that the open fires in the rooms which require 
to be fed with fresh air, and the warm air shaft of the central 
staircase, will combine to draw in the air from every available 
opening. They will draw up the air from the basement ; they 
will draw it, if they can, from the water-closet and sink-pipes, 
unless the water-closets and sinks are in projecting buildings 
cut off by lobbies ventilated from the open air. 

'For these reasons it is of importance not only to shut off 
the staircase from the basement, but to provide fresh air to 
the staircase ; and when open fires are used, to supply each 
room in which there is an open fire-place with its own supply 
of fresh air. If the temperature of the room is to be kept 
up to a pleasant heat, this must to some extent be warmed 
air. 

In a building with halls and passages, the inflow of cold air 
through the doors when opened must be guarded agEunst by 
the independent supply of fresh air to, and the extraction of 
vitiated air from, all parts of the building, and by the main- 
tenance of a proper temperature in all parts. By this means 
draughts occasioned from opening doors would be avoided. 
An inflow of cold air occurs only where the ventilation and 
warming are defectively arranged. 

The fresh air should be obtained from places where there 
are no adjacent sources of impurity ; especially not from the 
vicinity of ash-pits, manure-heaps, gully-gratings, or other 
sources of foul air. The inlets from the outer air should be at 
least two feet from the ground, and the surface near should be 
paved and sloped away from the inlet, so as to carry off wet 
rapidly. It has been estimated that the impurities of town 
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air are very much diminished at 200 yards height, and are not 
found above 600 yards in height — a London fog will rarely be 
perceptible at a height of above 100 yards — consequently to 
bring pure air into a lat^e town the simplest way would be to 
draw it down from a height by means of a high shaft or tower. 
The Houses of Parliament could be supplied with very much 
purer air than is now provided for them by bringing the air 
from the top of the Victoria Tower, 

The temperature at which air should be delivered in a room 
depends somewhat on the temperature of the outer air. With 
a temperature out of doors of 86°, air delivered at 60° would 
be felt as too cold. Similarly, in the arctic expedition, with 
an out-of-doors temperature —40° below zero, a temperature 
of +40" was felt to be hot. 

In this climate the temperature indoors should be main- 
tained at from 58'' to 66°, and the warmed inflowing air 
should be supplied at a temperature a few d^rees above this, 
but as nearly as possible not to exceed from 68" to 75°, or at 
most 80°. The hygrometric condition of the air must also be 
considered. If the air is too dry, it may, after it has been 
warmed, be passed over vessels containing water, to allow it 
to take up additional moisture — but the natural dampness of 
an English climate renders this less necessary here than it 
may be elsewhere. It has not unfrequently happened that 
complaints of the oppressiveness of dry air artificially warmed 
have been caused rather by the insufficiency of the supply of 
warmed air than from its dry condition. 

The channels for the admission of air should, as a rule, be 
short, direct, and accessible. 

Long channels collect dirt, and form a refuge for insects. 
But if it is necessary to make them long, they should be easily 
accessible for cleaning. Deep undet^round channels and 
receptacles will modify materially the temperature of the 
inflowing air, because in winter the temperature of the earth 
within a short distance of the surface is warmer, and iq 
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summer it is cooler than that of the air ; channels for the 
purpose of utilising this effect of temperature should be of a 
rectai^^lar shape, so as to afTord a large surface in propor- 
tion to their area ; and they should be of a good conducting 
material. 

Underground channels should always be impervious to 
ground air ; and, as has been already showa, there are very 
few materials impervious to air. 

The liability of air in undeiground channels to mix with 
ground air would be diminished if the air were supplied to the 
channels or receptacles by propulsion, and retained in them 
under some pressure. 

Underground channels should be perfectly dry. Damp 
channels overcharge the air with moisture ; and thus they 
interfere with the warming of the air ; they induce the pre- 
sence of animal and v^etable life, which dies and decays, 
and renders the air impure. 

In towns where the atmosphere is full of particles of soot 
and other impurities, the inflowing air deposits these particles, 





and rapidly blackens any surfaces it impinges on. The im- 
purities may be removed by passing the air through a filter 
made of cotton wool laid lightly, to a thickness of about half 
an inch, on a copper wire frame. (See Figs. 7 and 8.) 
. The cotton wool must be renewed at intervals, dependent on 
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the state of the atmosphere. In London fogs it should not be 
left on for more than a few days. In clear weather in London 
it will last two or three weeks. 

Sliced sponge acts equally as an air filter, and may be easily 
washed, dried and replaced. 

A system has been introduced of endeavouring to remove 
impurities from the inflowing air by causing the current to 
come in contact with a surface of water. In damp weather 
this is liable to the inconvenience that the water keeps up the 
saturation of the air with moisture. In dry hot weather the 
system which has recently been adopted for washing smoke 
by passing it through a chamber filled with spray, might be 
adapted for washing the impure air of towns. 

Extraction-shafts, when for ventilation only, should be 
placed so as not to occasion unpleasant draughts ; but their 
position must depend also upon other conditions, which will be 
further alluded to ; meanwhile it may be observed that it is 
advisable that as far as possible extraction-shafts from dif- 
ferent rooms, the operation of which depends on temperature, 
should be independent of each other. Where the rate of 
extraction is sluggish, and the temperature is low in the shaft, 
there may arise conditions in one room which may determine 
a- reverse current, and then, when there is not a complete 
separation, the bad air from one room may be introduced into 
another room. And even when the flow of air into an 
extraction-shaft has been rapid through the outlets from all 
the rooms communicating with it, smells from one room 
have been diffused into other rooms along the line of the 
extraction-shaft 

Extraction-flues in which the temperature exceeds that of 
the outer air should be arranged whenever possible to con- 
duct the air upwards, so as to assist its flow. Every descent 
in the flue has to be compensated for in some way, eith'er by 
extra height of shaft, temperature, or expenditure of force. 

Thus in a chimney-flue, where the extraction depends upon 
U 2 
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the heat in the flue if a portion of the flue near the fire b 
horizontal, it is found in practice that the flue cannot be 
depended on to act efficiently unless the vertical height is 
double the horizontal length. 

The best form for an extraction-flue is the circular form, 
because it affords a maximum of area with a minimum of 
perimeter, or surface, and therefore causes a minimum of 
friction. 

The various considerations enumerated above apply equally 
whatever be the manner in which the air is admitted or 
removed. 

It should, however, be accepted as an axiom, that by the 
best ventilating arrangements we can only obtain in our rooms 
air of a certain standard of impurity ; and that ventilating 
arrangements are only makeshifts to assist in remedying the 
evils to which we are exposed from the necessity of obtaining 
an atmosphere in our houses different in temperature from 
that of the outer air. To obtain that temperature we sacrifice 
purity of air ; therefore, whenever the outer temperature 
permits it, windows should be widely opened, so as to replace 
the air of the room by fresh air, as often as possible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIMPLE VENTILATION WITHOUT WARMED AIR. 

. The simplest way of obtaining a change of air in a room 
is to take advantage of the movement in the air produced by 
a change of temperature, or by the action of the winds. 

Wherever there is an outlet and an inlet for air in a room, 
this system will operate. The open fireplace is one example 
of it; the sun burner is another example, but the system is 
also applied in every room in which there is an opening at 
the upper part, out of which the warmed air can pass, and an 
opening either level with it or below it, through which fresh 
air can flow in. 

Thus an ordinary sash window is the simplest example. 
If the top sash is lowered and the bottom sash raised, the 
warmed air passes out of the room at the top, and the cooler 
outer air flows in below. Hence, for an inlet for air to an 
ordinary room, provided with a fireplace, but unprovided 
with special inlets, a very simple plan is to cut a slit above 
the lower bar of the upper sash of a window, so as to leave a 
clear space of about a quarter of an inch along its whole length, 
through which the fresh air will be drawn in in an upward 
direction. 

Ventilators which act similarly to direct the current of air 
towards the ceiling are sometimes introduced into the upper 
panes of window-frames, such as hopper ventilators, or 
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Moore's louvred panes, but these are all makeshifts. Every 
room should have special inlets and outlets for air, arranged 
so as to be independent of the windows; although the win- 
dows, when they can be kept open, are the best means for 
the renewal of the air in a room. 

The relative position and arrangement of the inlets and 
outlets regulate both the comfort and efificiency of the venti- 
lation. 

It is therefore necessary to consider what currents are 
caused in a room by ventilating openings. 

In the first place, the question should be considered apart 
from an open fireplace, and apart from the question of 
warming the inflowing air. 

If a room has two outer walls on opposite sides, and if an 
opening be made in each wall, and if the wind blows against 
one of the walls, there will be an increase of pressure against 
that wall, and a diminution of pressure against the wall 
opposite ; consequently air will be forced in through the inlet 
on the aide against which the wind blows, and be extracted 
on the other side. 
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Fig. 9. 



Fig. I 



Barrack-rooms have been occasionally ventilated by hollow 
beams, carried across the rooms from one outside wall to the 
other, communicating with the open air at both ends, and 
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also provided with openings into the room, but having a 
wooden partition placed across in the centre of the beanij so 
as to compel it to act both as an inlet and an outlet when the 
wind is blowing against either outer wall, as in Fig. 9. 

The action becomes more efficient if the beam be dispensed 
with, and the openings in the opposite walls retained. The 
most convenient form for such openings is the Sherringham 
ventilator; Figs. 10, 11. 



Fig.. 



This consists of an iron air-brick or box inserted close to 
the ceiling of the room, and affording a direct communication 
with the external air. In order to prevent the air from 
coming in by stray currents, there is placed at the mouth of 
the opening within the room a hopper-shaped valve, hinged 
at its lower side and opening towards the ceiling ; the result 
of which arrangement is, that the inflowing current is thrown 
up towards the ceiling, and diffused to a greater or leas extent 
in the general mass of air within the room. 

This ventilator may, under certain conditions, act as an 
outlet ; but when the room is shut up, it would, especially 
with a fire in the grate, act as an inlet for fresh air. 

Considered as an inlet, its principle and position are both 
good, but acting by itself it is not a sufficient ventilator for 
rooms with a large number of occupants. 

Inlets have been formed by vertical tubes, the openuig to 
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the outef air being made near the floor, and the tube being 
employed as a means of carryii^ the point at which the air is 
allowed to enter the room to a height of 5 or 6 feet or more 
above the floor. This is convenient in cases where necessities 
of construction make it desirable to place the opening to the 
outer air low down as compared with the point of entrance of 
the air into the room. The tube has the advantage of directing 
the inflowing current upwards towards the ceiHng — but in con- 
sequence of the friction of the sides of the tube the velocity 
with which the air enters the room is less than it would be if 
it came in through a shorter channel 
and a more direct inlet inchned up- 

, wards like a Sherringham ventilator. 

w* * a The main objection to these tubes 

is that they form very convenient 
receptacles for dirt, insects, cobwebs, 
and dust, which after a time may 
injuriously affect the air passing 
through them. Moreover, inlets of 
this shape do not readily lend them- 
Fig, n. selves to act the part of outlets when 

occasion requires, which is so con- 
venient a feature of the Sherringham ventilator. Upon 
the whole Sherringham's is the most convenient form, and it 
is easily cleaned. 

Where a room has two outside walls, and is provided with 
openings on both sides, this inflow and outflow of air is 
almost certain to go on continuously, in consequence of the 
movement of the outer air. 

Where rooms have only one outer wall, other conditions 
prevail. The Sherringham ventilator, in such cases, would 
be found to act on occasions both as an outlet and an inlet ; 
but its action would not be sufficiently energetic, consequently 
an additional outlet becomes necessary. This is best pro- 
vided by means of a vertical shaft or tube carried from near 
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the ceiling to above the roof. In a room possessii^ a 
chimney-shaft, and with few occupants, an Amott's ventilator 
is convenient ; its main use being to assist ventilation on 
those occasions where the fire is law or not lighted. The 
merits which Dr, Amott's chimney- valve possesses have led 
to its extensive introduction into barracks, hospitals, private 
houses, &c. It consists of an oblong metal frame inserted 
into the room chimney near the ceiling. Its object is to take 
advantage of the upward draught of the chimney in drawing 
the upper strata of the air of the room through the frame into 
the flue, while to prevent down-draughts of smoke into the 
room, a light silk or talc flap-valve, supported behind a 
perforated metal plate, is placed in the opening of the box 
into the room. This valve, like every other, requires certain 
conditions for its action. If the throat of the chimney be 
very wide, the quantity of air and smoke which pass up the 
shaft from below will be more than the chimney can accom- 
modate at its narrowest part, where the ventilator is placed, 
and smoke will consequently pass through the valve into the 
room. Wherever, therefore, Amott's valve is to be used, the 
throat of the chimney between the fireplace and the valve 
must be contracted to such an extent as to leave a balance in 
the draught to be supplied by air passing through the valve. 
As, however, the amount of this balance — in other words, 
the number of cubic feet of air which can pass through the 
valve into the chimney per hour — is very limited, this form of 
ventilator is not adapted to be the only outlet for a barrack- 
room, or for any room with several people in it. 

Under such circumstances, as well as in rooms where this 
is not available, an outlet should be provided by a shaft 
carried from near the ceiling to above the roof. (Fig. 13.) 

The velocity in these shafts, when acting freely of them- 
selves, is dependent of course on the difference of temperature 
between the air in the room and the air without, on the 
amount of movement in the outer atmosphere, on the adequate 
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supply of fresh air in place of that removed, and on other cir- 
cumstances. When the temperature is nearly equal, as, for 
instance, when the windows are 
*open, tliere is very little upward 
draught, except as the result of 
movements in the atmosphere with- 
out, but when the windows are 
open the room is being ventilated 
without the shaft. At other times a 
current varying from i\ to 5 feet 
per second may be relied on, and 
often a stronger current will be found 
to prevail. 

It sometimes happens, especially 

in rooms with a very short shaft, 

as, for instance, rooms near the roof, 

that from the action of the wind 

the current becomes irregular, and is 

occasionally reversed, and produces down-draughts — so that 

the shaft becomes temporarily an inlet, and the Sherringham 

ventilator an outlet. 

A reverse current in the shaft may be occasioned also if 
there is a lai^e open fire in the room inadequately supplied 
with fresh air ; or if a lai^e and lofty hall or staircase is in 
proximity to the room — these may act like large shafts to 
draw in the air from the room and down the ventilating 
shafts. 

Such an effect equally provides the room with fresh air; 
but to prevent inconvenience to the occupants, it is advisable 
to terminate the shaft a little below the ceiling with a solid 
bottom and with side openings covered by inverted louvres, so 
that any down current would be directed towards the ceiling. 

The sizes which were adopted for outlets and inlets of 
this description in the case of barrack-rooms are, for shafts 
or tubes in rooms next the roof, a sectional area of one inch 
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to every 50 cubic feet of room-space ; for the floors next 
below the upper floor a sectional area of one inch to 55 cubic 
feet of room-space ; and, where the barrack consists of three 
floors, for the lower floors a sectional area of one inch to 
*^ cubic feet of room-space. For inlets one square inch for 
every 60 cubic feet of content of the room as the clear inlet 
area exclusive of gratings. This is the opening to the outer 
air — the opening into the room should afford an area larger 
than this, so as to reduce the velocity of the inflowing current. 
As the velocity of outflow and consequent inflow depends 
on temperature, provision must be made for closing either 
wholly or partially the inlets in cold weather; and it is 
assumed that in very mild weather the sluggishness of the 
ventilation would be assisted by opening the windows. In 
barrack-rooms, whatever be the weather, the windows are 
opened during a certain time every day. These sizes were 
adopted on the basis of the cubic space allotted being <5oo 
cubic feet per man, and that a volume of fresh air not less 
than laoo cubic feet per occupant per hour should be 
admitted. The contamination of the air varies with the 
number of occupants. In hospital wards, in which the volume 
of air to be removed per occupant is greater than in barracks, 
the same sizes were still adopted ; because in hospitals, the 
cubic space per occupant being much greater, the charge of 
air per occupant would be correspondingly greater. But in 
places where the cubic space is much less than this, such as 
in some schools, workhouse dormitories or in common lodging- 
houses, a larger proportional area to cubic space may be 
found advisable. 

There are forms of shafts which have been devised to act 
both as inlets and outlets, but in order to do so they require 
fixed conditions. Alter these fixed conditions and any of 
them may become wholly outlet or wholly inlet. The con- 
dition essential to their operation is, that the room to which 
they are applied be closed, and in a closed room their action 
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is singular. If a number of people be crowded into a room 
with the fireplace closed and the doors and windows shut, and 
if a tube of an apparently sufficient area to afford ventilation 
for the inmates be carried from the ceiling of the room above 
the roof of the building, there will be an irregular effort at 
effecting an interchange between the air of the room and the 
outside air. The outer air will descend, and the inner air will 
ascend, in fitful, variable, irregular currents, and the room will 
be badly ventilated, if ventilated at all. 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 

But singularly enough, no sooner is the tube divided longi- 
tudinally from top to bottom by means of any division, 
however thin, than its action becomes immediately changed — 
a current of air descends into the room continuously on one 
side of the partition, and a current of foul air ascends from the 
room continuously on the other side of the partition. One 
half of the tube supplies fresh air to the inmates of the room, 
and the other half removes foul air, so that if the size be 
properly adjusted the air in the room is kept sweet, (Fig. 14.) 

Watson's Ventilator (Fig. 15) supplies this principle in its 
elementary form. It consists of a square tube with a division 
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down the centre, one side affording a tube slightly higher than 
the other : it has no means of diffusing the descending current. 
Mackiiinel's ventilator (Fig. 16) professes to be an improved 
application of the same principle. It consists of two tubes, 
one within the other, leaving a space between them. The 
inner tube is the longer, and projects above the outer tube at 
its upper end ; the inner tube also projects a little below the 
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Fig. ,fi. 



Fig. 17. 



opening of the outer tube in the ceiling, to give support to a 
circular flange projecting parallel with the ceiling, and con- 
cealing the opening of the outer tube. The action of this 
contrivance is as follows: — The greater length of the inner 
tube determines the upward current to take place in it ; it 
therefore becomes the foul air shaft. The outer tube becomes 
the fresh air inlet, and the descending current striking against 
the flange, is thrown out in the plane of the ceiling, and so 
diffused. 

Muir's ventilator (Fig. i;) consists of a square tube, like 
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Watson's, divided into four parts, A, A, B, B, by partitions, in- 
serted diagonally. These partitions are carried above the top 
of the tube, and the box is completed outside and above the 
roof by louvres instead of solid sides. The object of this 
arrangement of divisions and louvres is to secure not only up- 
ward and downward currents at ordinary times, but to take 
advantage of any movement of the external air, light, winds, 
&c., which, by striking through the louvres on any angle, would 
cause a stream of air to be projected down into the room, and 
would assist the extraction of the air on the side away from 
the wind. 

All these ventilators act as desired in a closed room, but as 
soon as a door or window is opened they become simply 
upcast shafts ; they cease to supply air, and the air supply 
comes in from the other openings. Again, if there be a fire- 
place in the room, with a strong fire in it, and the doors and 
windows shut, the fire will supply itself from these ventilators, 
and they will become inlets. 

It is obvious that these plans possess certain advantages in 
cases where they are applicable. In single rooms standii^ 
apart, such as churches, chapels, schools, libraries, &c., warmed 
by stoves or hot water pipes, and where the doors are kept shut 
for hours at a time, any of them will answer as ventilators. 

In stables, also, of a certain construction, they will be more 
or less applicable. 

In the case of living-rooms in houses they would not be 
applicable, both on account of the difficulty and cost of intro- 
ducing the apparatus into a number of detached rooms on dif- 
ferent floors, and on account of the existence of open fireplaces. 

Inlets and outlets may be varied in form, but thase men- 
tioned are amongst the simplest forms. It must be borne in 
mind that so long as efficient action without draughts can be 
obtained, the best form to adopt is that which is simplest and 
most easily cleaned. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON WARMING. 

It will have been apparent in the preceding chapters that 
the question of ventilation cannot be separated from that of 
the temperature of air. In a cold climate the air required to 
replace vitiated air niust be warmed. In a hot climate cool 
air must be supplied. The question must be considered in 
the aspects of health, comfort, and economy. 

Comfort and health are practically synonymous; and for 
these purposes in this climate the day-temperature of a room 
should be maintained at something between 5^° and 66°. The 
night-temperature should not be so high, but it is not desirable 
that the night-temperature should fall below 40°. It should, 
however, be noted, that with a high temperature the quantity 
of oxygen present in the air is diminished. Thus, a cubic foot 
of dry air at 33° weighs 566-^^ grains, and if the proportion of 
nitrogen and oxygen be assumed to be by weight 77 and 43 
per cent., and the slight amount of carbonic acid be neglected, 
there will be in a cubic foot — 

436-475 grains of nitrc^en. 

130-375 >. oxygen. 

566.850 
As a man draws, on an average, when tranquil, ifi-fi cubic 
feet per hour into his lungs, he will thus receive I30'375 x 16-6 
= 3164-2 grains of oxygen per hour. 
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At a temperature of 80° the foot of air weighs 5 1 ^■'^ grains, 
and is made up by weight of — 

397-'5i grains of nitrogen, 
'•''■77 n oxygen, 

Therefore, in an hour, if a man withdraws i6-6 cubic feet, 
he will receive ii8-7.7x i6-6=i97i>6 grains of oxygen per 
hour. Or, in other words, in an hour he would receive 
192-6 grains of oxygen less with the higher temperature; 
that is to say, he would inhale an amount of oxygen equal 
to about 90 per cent, of the amount he would breathe at the 
lower temperature, - 

If saturated with moisture, a cubic foot of air will contain 
130 grains of oxygen at 3a', and 112 grains at 100°. 

The application of heat in an economical manner requires a 
consideration of the conditions under which heat is generated 
and diffused. 

The standard unit of heat is the amount required to raise 
one pound avoirdupois of water at 32° one degree Fahrenheit. 
The specific heat of a body is the number of units of heat 
necessary to raise that body iTahrenheit. The number of 
units of heat necessary to raise the temperature of one pound 
avoirdupois of the following bodies 1° Fahrenheit is — 



Water si 
Pine- wood 
Oak . . 



it volume ■ . -id^ 
Lt pressure . . .138 



Marble and Chalb . 



Cast iron 
Wrouglit ir 
Copper 



It takes 966-1 British units of heat to evaporate ilb. of 
water under one atmosphere. 

In order to find the quantity of heat required to produce a 
given rise of temperature in a given weight of a given sub- 
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stance, it is necessary to multiply together the rise of temper- 
ature, the weight, and the specific heat of the substance. 

But the specific heat of bodies is somewhat greater at high 
temperatures than at low temperatures. Thus if the specific 
heat of water at 32° be taken as i, its specific heat at 446° 
Fahrenheit will be 1-05. i lb. of air at 32° contains 12-38 cubic 
feet, and i cubic foot of air at 32" weighs -08 lbs. At 62° its 
volume would be increased to i'o6i, and its weight would be 
-076 lbs., whilst at 104° the volume would be i'i46 and the 
weight -07 lbs., and at 31 a" the volume would be 1-365 and the 
weight -059 lbs. All gases, dry air, and vapours out of contact 
with their generatii^ fluids, expand very nearly alike, and the 
following formula is a fair expression of the rule of expansion — 

458.4+7' 
in which M = volume of gas or air, at temperature T, and « = 
volume of air at new temperature /. 

The rate of expansion increases slightly with the pressure. 
When the pressure is not constant, the volume of any gas 
varies in the inverse ratio of the pressure — the temperature 
remaining nearly constant. The pressure is the total pressure 
above a vacuum. Thus one cubic foot of air has the pressure 
of the atmosphere of i4>7, or say about 15 lbs., per square inch 
upon it to b^n with, and thus its volume at an additional 

pressure P above atmospheric pressure would be „ • 

Where there is a change both in temperature and pressure, 
and /" = pressure corresponding to temperature T and to 
volume M, and / = pressure corresponding to temperature t 
and volume «, the rule becomes — 

m=Mx — X ^^V^ — =.• 

When water is present the rule becomes 

„=Mx^^x ^5?:i±i- 

P+F 458.4+7" 
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in which M, P, T, and F are the volume, pressure, tempera- 
ture, and elastic force of vapour corresponding to each other 
in one case, and m,p, t,/ia the other case. 

The following table shows approximately the cold produced 
by dilation and the heat produced by compression of air. The 
volume at atmospheric pressure at the sea level and at 60° 
Fahrenheit being i-o. 





^Mb^. 


Volume of 
(he Air. 




Ditian«d» 


0.5 


15 


>■«« 


- 3li* 


-,6- 


0.83 


15 


1-137 
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- .7° 


I-OOO 


JO 


I-OOO 


+ 60° 


0" 


1'5 


37-5 


0.8s 


+ 94° 


+ 34° 


i-S 


45 


0-75 


tl.,' 


♦ '4° 


i-o 


60 


0-61 


»"75' 


+ IIS- 



Thus if Mr at a temperature of 60° be compressed to half 
its volume, or to a pressure of two atmospheres, its temperature 
is raised to 1 75Tahrenheit If, on the other hand, it be 
expanded so as to occupy double the space, the temperature 
would be decreased to nearly 36° Fahrenheit below zero ; and 
hence if air be compressed, and tf the compressed air be 
allowed to coot down to the temperature of normal air, and 
the air be then allowed to expand, a d^ree of cold will be pro- 
duced equal to the difference between that caused by the com- 
pression and the normal temperature. This affords an efficient 
means of supplying cooled air for ventilating purposes. 

The heating power of different kinds of fuel varies consider- 
ably, depending chiefly upon the proportion of carbon and 
Iiydrogen which they contain. One atom or 12-5 lbs, of 
hydrogen combines with one atom or 100 lbs. of oxygen to 
form iia'5 lbs. of water. The heat evolved by this com- 
bination is 6a,535 units per pound of hydrc^en. One atom or 
75 lbs. of carbon unites with 3 atoms or 200 lbs. of oxygen to 
form 275 lbs, of carbonic acid. The heat evolved in this 
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process, according to Dulong's experiments, is 12,906 units 
per lb. of carbon. One atom or 75 lbs. of carbon combining 
with one atom or 100 lbs. of oxygen forms 175 lbs. of carbonic 
oxide. The heat evolved in the process, according to Dulong's 
experiments, is 2495 units per lb, of carbon, and, according to 
the same experimenter, i lb. of carbon in the form of carbonic 
oxide burning to carbonic acid evolves 10,400 units of heat. 

If the constituents of fuel be classed under C = carbon, 
/^= hydrogen, and C = oxygen, and refuse, the theoretical 
evaporative power or total heat of combustion in units of 
evaporation per unit of weight of fuel from chemical analysis 
may be briefly expressed by the formula — 

Theoretical evaporative power = i5C+64(//^ — s-) 

as shown in the following table of examples of theoretical 
evaporative powers of fuel.' 

Carbon 15 

Hydrogen 64 

Vuions hfdrocaiboni from 10 to 11 j 

Charcoal and coke , la to 14 

Coal, best qualities : — antbracite 15 

u ,. bituminous .... baa 14 to 16 
„ „ ox^renous abont 13} 

Peat, absolutely dry „ 10 

Wood „ 7J 

The oxygen required for combustion is supplied by air. 

' The following are the results which have bten obtained by direct experiment 
by various experimeDlera of tbe value of several of the above substances as gene- 
rators of heat 

Uniu or bat 
pei lb. of iud. 

Hydrogen ImTning to water will give 6i.S35 

Petroleum will give 10,140 

Carbon buiril lo carbonic acid 11,906 to 14,040 

.. .• oxide 1495 

Goal (mean of 97 varieties) 13.007 

Charcoal from wood 1 1,000 

Coke 10.970 

Wood, perfectly dry 6,480 

Wood.in ordinary stateofdr7ness(i.e. with 10 °/g of water) {,040 

Peal (dried naturally) 7,iiO 

Peat (dried artigdally) 8,736 

H % 
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One atom or loo lbs. of 6xygen combines with a atoms or 350 
lbs. of nitrt^en to form 450 lbs. of air, equivalent to about 
5800 cubic feet of air at 62" Fahrenheit. One pound of hydro- 
gen requires for its combustion 8 lbs. of oxygen, equivalent 
to 36 lbs. or about 470 cubic feet of air ; and one pound of 
carbon requires for its combustion 3-69 lbs. of oxygen, equiva- 
lent to 14 lbs. or 157 cubic feet of air at 62° Fahrenheit The 
net weight of air which is chemically necessary for the complete 
combustion of a unit of weight of fuel may be expressed by 
the formula — 

iaC-*-36(^--^)' 
where C stands for carbon, H for hydrogen, O for oxygen. 

Nitrc^en passes through a fire without material alteration, 
and for purposes of combustion the oxygen alone is available. 
Experience shows that the air which has passed through a (ire 
retains a considerable proportion of its normal quantity of 
oxygen, and therefore for practical purposes of combustion 
the supply of air should be increased beyond the quantity 
which theoretical considerations show to be necessary, in the 
ratio of li to I or 2 to i. 

According to this view, i lb. of coal or charcoal requires for 
its combustion about 300 cubic feet of air at 63° Fahrenheit ; 
I lb. of dry wood requires about 160 cubic feet of air. The 
efficiency of a furnace may be diminished by from '% to '5 of 
its value trough unskilful firing. 

In a close stove perfect combustion depends on the area of 
the grate, and other apertures for admitting air, with reference 
to the fuel usedj to the height of chimney or other means for 
drawing or propelling the air through the fuel, and to the power 
of regulating the inflow of air by dampers or doors. In open 
fireplaces, whilst a blazing fire will be best obtained by a 
grating under the fire, yet if the air be properly guided to the 
back as well as to the front and sides of the upper part of the 
fuel in an open fire, a bright fire wiU be obtained ; as for 
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instance, with Dr. Arnott's pain of a closed trnttom to the 
fireplace. In all -cases when the supply of air is insufficient, 
carbonic oxide is formed. 

When carbonic oxide is in course of formation in an 
ordinary grate burning coal, the fact is made known by the 
blue-coloured flame sometimes seen. When this occurs it is 
an evidence that there is an insuflicient supply of oxygen at 
that part of the fire for supporting combustion. The small 
number of units of heat evolved in the formation of carbonic 
oxide shows the wasteful effect of burning coal with an 
insufficient supply of Eur. 

The effect of water in a combustible is to diminish the 
actual weight available for producing heat, as well as to 
aljsorb such a proportion of the heat generated as may be 
necessary for evaporating the water ; therefore fuel should be 
as dry as possible. For instance, a fire supplied with damp 
wood will give out scarcely any heat. 

When oxygen and carbon combine, the volume of carbonic 
add formed is nearly the same as that of the oxygen con- 
sumed ; therefore when a combustible contains carbon only, 
the volume of gas in the chimney is the same as that of the 
air entering the fire expanded to the volume due to the 
increased temperature. 

The air will be heated to a temperature varying with the 
volume of air admitted, and with the heating power of the 
fuel. If half the air admitted be consumed, the temperature 
of the air as it leaves a coal fire will be 2256° Fahrenheit ; but 
if only one quarter of the air were consumed the temperature 
would be 1159°. These temperatures are rapidly lost by 
radiation, and the temperature in the chimney of a well con- 
structed steam boiler is not above 550°. Nor is it desirable 
that a greater temperature should be obtained, because be- 
yond that temperature the increase of the volume of air by 
expansion limits the discharging power of the chimney. 

Thus, assuming a chimney of 3a feet height, with an outside 
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temperature of 62°, and a temperature of air in the chimney of 
192°, the velocity of the expanded hot air at exit is 34-69 feet ; 
whilst that of the cold air enterii^ the chimney ts 19-73 feet 
per second. 

At a temperature of 583° in the chimney, the velocity of 
the expanded hot air at exit would be $z-(> feet ; whilst that 
of the cold air entering the chimney would be 36-3 feet ; and 
at 712° in the chimney the velocity of the expanded hot air at 
exit would be 58-44 feet per second, but in consequence of the 
expansion of the air, the velocity of the cold air entering the 
chimney would be only 25-99 ^^^ P^i* second, and higher 
temperatures would show a greater diminution. 

Radiant heat passes through moderate thicknesses of air 
without sensibly heating the air, so that it may be assumed 
that air cannot be heated by the radiant heat from a flame or 
an open fire \ but the radiant heat warms the bodies which 
intercept the rays, and these bodies warm the air. For mode- 
rate temperatures the emission of heat from bodies by radiation 
is proportional to the difference of temperature, but for high 
temperatures and great differences of temperature, the propor- 
tionate emission is much greater. The radiant power of a body 
is equal to its absorbing power, and varies with the nature of 
the surface. The units of heat emitted or absorbed from a 
square foot of surface per hour, for a difference of i° Fahrenheit 
are — 

Silver, polished '0165 

Lod, sheet .1318 

Iron, ordinary sheet -5669 

Glasa -5948 

Cast iron, new -6480 

Building itone, Plaster, Wood, Biidc . , .7358 

Sand, &ne 7400 

Water 1-0853 

Heat is emitted and absorbed in an accelerating ratio in 
proportion as the difference of temperature increases between 
the body from which tiie heat is radiated and the body which 
receives the heat ; and with the same difference of tempera- 
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ture between the recipient and the radiant, the efTe^t of the 
radiant will be greater according to the increased temperature 
of the recipient. In other words, the ratio of the emission of 
heat increases with the temperature. 
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Mr. Anderson made some experiments in [875 on hot 
water pipes at low temperatures ', and found that with a con- 
stant difference of temperature of 50° Fahrenheit, between 
the surface of the pipes and the air — 





60° 


The total heat units given | 
out by pipes was - \ 


6887 69.89 


1 
70.94 1 7i.oi 


7313 



For the several reasons above mentioned, it is more econom- 
ical to effect the warming of a given space by means of a highly 
heated surface than by a surface emitting a lower temperature. 

' The total amount of heat radiated per Eqimre foot per hour bj heated iron 
pipes maf be fonnd by the expression mtif (a<— i), and the h«at carried off by 
coovectioD or contact vrith air in atmospheric air by the formula — 

in which a -> 1-0077, ' *^ temperature of air surrounding the pipes, I ^ difieroiM 

of temperature l>etween the air and thepipca, both in centigrade degrees, ^ — height 

of turometer in millimetres, aod m a coefficient of radiation. 

Reduced to British units and 30 inches of the barometer, the formula becomes 

■ » total units emitted per square foot per hour by radiation and ccmvection 

- m« i^»4I7*(i-oo4j)I-i) + o.j863 >c< I.1J3. 
Piclet found the value of m — i)4-76 for iron. 

Mr. Anderson's experiment, on hot water pipes gave in — 111 for cait-iron pipes, 
and m — ajo for trronght-iron pip«t. Proc. Imt. C. E. vol. xlviii. 
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An open fire warms the air in a room by first warming the 
walls, floor, ceiling, and articles in the room, and these in 
their turn warm the air. Therefore in a room with aa open 
fire, the air of the room is, as a rule, less heated than the 
walls. In this case the warming of the air depends on the 
capacity of the surfaces to absorb or emit heat ; except that 
the heat received by the walls may be divided into two parts, 
one part heating the air in contact with the wall, and the 
other passing through the wall to the outer surface, where it is 
finally dissipated and wasted. 

In a close stove heated to a moderate temperature, the 
heat, as it passes from the fire, warms the surface of the 
materials which enclose and are in contact with the fire and 
with the heated gases, and transfers the heat through the 
materials to the outer surface in contact with the air ; and the 
air is warmed by the agency of this outer surface. If heated 
to high temperatures it gives out radiant heat, which passes 
through the air and warms the objects on which the rays 
impinge. 

With hot-water pipes, the heat from the water heats the 
inner surface of the pipe, and this surface transfers its heat to 
the outer surface through the material of the pipes. The rate 
at which the heat can pass from the inner to the outer surface, 
and be thus utilised instead of passing away straight into the 
chimney, depends on the heat evolved by the fire, on the 
extent of surfaces exposed to the heat, on their capacity to 
absorb and emit heat, and on the quality of the material 
between the inner and outer surface as a good or bad con- 
ductor of heat. 

The passage of heat through a body by conduction varies 
directly with the quality of material and with the difference 
between the temperature of the inner surface exposed to the 
heat and the outer surface exposed to a cooling influence, and 
inversely as the thickness between the surfaces. 
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\i E = loss by conduction, 

C= conducting power of the material, 
f = temperature of heated surface, 
/ = temperature of cooler surface, 
G — thickness of material. 

The following is the quantity of heat in units transmitted 
per square foot per hour by a plate one inch in thickness, 
with a difference of i*Fahrenheit between the temperature 
of the two sides of the plate : — 

Copptr S'5 

Iron 133 ' 

Lead 113 

Stcoe (calcareous) 13-63 

Glass 6-« 

Brickwoik 483 

Plaster j-Sfi 

Wood, fir panllel to the fibres , , . 1-37 

„ fir perpendicular to the fibres . ■ -75 

Wool ■ . . . . -33 

Thus, other things being equal, copper is a better material 
than iron for conveying the heat from the fire to water or air ; 
and coverings of brickwork, wood, or woollen fabrics are 
better adapted than iron for retaining the heat The pro- 
perty which appears more than any other to make materials 
good non-conductors of heat is their porosity to air, and the 
fact that they retain air in their pores ; air being a very bad 
conductor of heat. 

The direct warming of the air may be effected by stoves 
with brick or iron flues, or by hot-water or steam pipes. The 
mea of the heating surfaces for this object must be propor- 
tioned to the volume of air required and to the d^ree of heat 
to be maintained ; and it should abo bear a proportion to 
the thickness and the capacity of the material for absorbing 
and radiating heat and for transferring heat from one surface 
to the other. When a large volume of air is supplied and 
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removed for ventilation, rapidity in transferring the heat from 
the fuel to the air is an important consideration. 

Brick stoves and flues are worse conductors of heat than iron 
stoves or flues ; therefore the heat generated in a brick stove 
passes more slowly to the outer surface ; but the surface of a 
brick stove parts with the heat which reaches it somewhat more 
rapidly than do the surfaces of an iron stove. The slow con- 
ductii^ power of the material, and the greater thickness, of a 
brick stove, prevent alternations which may take place in the 
flre from being felt so much as with iron stoves or flues ; and 
therefore the brick stove warms the air more equably without 
sudden variations ; the air so warmed is free from objectionable 
effects ; and where they can be conveniently applied, it is advis- 
able to use brick stoves for warming air for ventilating purposes. 

With an iron flue-pipe from a stove, almost the whole heat 
which any fuel is capable of developing may be utilised by 
using a long flue-pipe, horizontal for the greater part of its 
length, to convey the products of combustion to the outer air. 
The heat given out by a stove-pipe varies with the tempera- 
ture from end to end, being of course greatest at the end next 
the stove, where the loss of heat is very rapid ; and the 
amount of heat given out per square foot will vary at each 
point as the distance from the stove increases ; and thus in 
dividing the pipe into lengths, each giving out an equal 
amount of heat, the length of the portion of pipe at the end 
further from the stove would be considerable, whilst the length 
required to give out an equal amount of heat near the stove 
would be very short. But not only does the amount of heat 
given out vary greatly from end to end of the flue-pipe, but 
the proportions into which the heat divides itself between the 
walls and the air vary greatly with the temperature. 

Thus, with a stove-pipe heated at the end nearest the stove 
to a dull red heat of 1230° Fahr., and of sufficient length to 
allow the heat to be diminished to 150° at the further end, it 
would be found that at the stove end of the flue-pipe 92 per 
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cent, of the total heat emitted by the pipe is given out by 
radiation to the wails, and only 8 per cent, to the air ; but at 
the exit end the heat is nearly equally divided, the walls 
receiving ^^ and the air 45 per cent. Taking the whole 
length of such a pipe, the walls would receive 74 per cent, and 
the air 26 per cent, of the heat emitted. But with a flue-pipe 
heated to lower temperatures the air might receive half the 
heat or even more. 

When therefore the object is to heat the walls rather than 
the air, which is sometimes the case, the temperature of the 
pipes should be high, and for this purpose stove pipes are 
more effective than hot-water pipes, or low-pressure steam 
pipes. Hot-water pipes heated under pressure on Perkins' 
system, and high-pressure steam pipes would radiate a pro- 
portion of heat to warm the walls. 

At high temperatures there will be practically little dif- 
ference of effect between horizontal and vertical flue-pipes, 
because the heat given out is principally that due to radiation, 
which is independent of the form and position of the radiant. 

An adequate proportion of flue-pipes to the form and size 
of the stove involves a lat^e surface for the flue-pipe ; and 
with a careful observance of proportion, as much as 94} per 
cent, of the heat in the fuel has been utilised, only 5I per 
cent, being carried away. 

In deciding on the proper hdght of the flue-pipe as a 
chimney for a stove, it is necessary to consider the three 
cases of (i) a vertical flue-pipe and of a pipe with a uniform 
upward slope, (a) of a pipe with the part next the stove ver- 
tical while the rest is horizontal, and (3) of a pipe with the 
part next the stove horizontal and the vertical part at the 
exit end. 

The mean temperature of the internal air tn the flue 
r^julates the dJschaige which, after allowing for friction, is 
due to the difference in vertical height between the stove end 
of the flue and the chimney end. Therefore, in the flrst case 
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—viz. with a flue either vertical or with a uniform slope — ^the 
mean temperature of the flue may be taken. In the second 
case, the high temperature at the vertical part of the flue may 
render a shorter vertical flue equally efficientwith the inclined 
flue ; but in the case where the horizontal part of the flue is 
nearest to the fire, and the vertical part the furthest removed 
from it, the temperature in the vertical part of the flue will be 
lower, being further from the stove, and the hei^t of the vertical 
portion must be greater than that of the uniformly inclined flue. 

There are however several serious objections to iron stoves, 
■ especially for small rooms. A long flue-pipe is unsightly, and 
on that account often inadmissible. 

Iron stoves heat rapidly, and easily become red-hot, there- 
fore the effect produced is unequal both on the air and on 
persons in the vicinity of the stove. An iron stove cools 4own 
with rapidity when the fire is low. The flue-pipe gives out 
unequal degrees of heat in the different parts of its length. 
With an iron stove the temperature at 1 8 inches from the stove 
has been found to exceed by 37° Fahrenheit that observed at 
6 feet from it ; and with a red-hot stove the difference in that 
short distance was in some cases as much as 45°. 

Carbonic oxide has been found in air heated by iron stoves. 
This can only occur provided the stove be very highly heated ; 
but a high temperature is a liability to which iron stoves are 
subject. Iron very highly heated may take up the ox)^en 
from the carbonic acid prevalent in the air of an occupied 
room, and thus reduce the carbonic acid to the condition of 
carbonic oxide Moreover, the quantity of dust in a room, 
which almost always contains oi^nic matter, may under 
these conditions of temperature somewhat influence the 
presence of carbonic oxide. 

General Morin alleges that he found these effects to be 
nearly three times as great with cast-iron as with wrought- 
iron stoves. It has also been alleged that the carbonic oxide 
generated in the fire may permeate through the cast iron of 
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the stove, if very highly heated or of inferior porous metal, into 
the surrounding air. Carbonic oxide may also be produced 
by the oxygen of the air acting on the carbon in the cast iron 
if heated to a red heat. The effect would be diminished by 
the presence of moisture in the air. Consequently the use of 
vessels containing water on metal stoves has been recom- 
mended. Whatever may be the value of these allegations, 
the use of surfaces of iron heated to a red heat for warming 
air for ventilatii^ purposes is seriously objectionable. Hence, 
whenever iron stoves or cockles are used for heating air, care 
should be taken to prevent the iron from attaining a high 
temperature, and with this object all iron stoves should have 
a lining of fire-brtck, so as to prevent the fire from coming in 
direct contact with the iron ; such an arrangement prevents 
these inconveniences, and preserves greater regularity in the 
heating of the sat. An advantageous arrangement would be 
to provide the iron with an outer surface of glazed enamel, 
because the iron would convey the heat rapidly from the fire 
to the surface, while the enamel surface would emit the heat 
more rapidly than the iron surface. 

Hot-water pipes for warming air are free from many of the 
objections arising from the direct application of heat to iron, 
because the heat can be regulated with exactness. 

Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit under the atmospheric 
pressure of 147 lbs. per square inch, or 30 inches of mercury, 
t.e. at about the sea level. Under one-half that pressure, 
viz. 7-3 lbs. per square inch, or 15 inches of mercury, it boils 
at 180°; and under a pressure of four atmospheres above the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, or 44 lbs. per square inch, it 
boils at 291°; and under a pressure of 10 atmospheres, or 
133 lbs. per square inch, it boils at 357°'Fahrenheit. Thus 
a high temperature may be obtained from water without 
generating steam by heating it under pressure. Salt water, 
saturated with \i'% lbs. of salt per 100 lbs. of water, boils at 
217°, and freezes at about the zero of Fahrenheit. 
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Steam is generated under the mean atmospheric pressure 
of 30 inches of mercury when the boiling-point is attained, 
i. e. 212° ; but before the water becomes vapour, such further 
amount of heat equal to 966° is absorbed and becomes latent 
as would suffice to raise the water to 1178° if it did not turn 
into steam. The temperature of 1178°, which is thus required 
to produce steam, is necessarily constant, and consequently a 
greater or less amount of heat becomes latent according as 
the pressure is below or above the atmospheric pressure. 
This latent heat is ^ven out on the reconversion of steam 
into water. 

Pipes may be heated other by hot water or by steam. 
The higher the temperature, the greater is their comparative 
effect on the warming of air. Thus pipes heated by hot water 
under pressure convey heat to the air with greater rapidity 
than pipes heated by hot water at low pressures ; and steam 
pipes are more effective than hot-water pipes ; and steam at a 
high pressure is more effective than low-pressure steam. One 
advantage of heating by steam or by water under considerable 
pressure is the high temperature obtained in the pipes, and 
the consequent radiation of a larger proportion of heat to the 
walls of 3 room, than takes place with pipes heated under 
ordinary pressures. When steam is employed to warm air 
for ventilating purposes it is often necessary to adopt special 
means to moderate the temperature in warm weather. 

There is moreover some practical inconvenience attending 
the use of high-pressure steam in localities where an ex- 
perienced workman is not near at hand. For this reason, 
hot-water pipes have been generally preferred for warming 
ordinary houses. 

The efficient action of hot-water pipes depends upon the 
upward flow of the heated and expanded water, as it passes 
from the boiler, being made as direct as possible, and so pro- 
tected as to lose little heat between the boiler and the place 
where the heat is to be utilised. The return pipe, which 
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brings back Hat water to the boiler after it has been cooled 
down by the abstraction of heat in wanning the air, should be 
passed in to the bottom of the boiler as directly, and in as 
tiniform a line from the place where the heat has been used, as 
possible. The velocity of Sow in the pipes will depend upon 
the temperature at which the water leaves the boiler, the height 
to which the heated water has to rise, and the temperature at 
which it passes down the return pipe back into the boiler. 
The efficiency of a hot-water apparatus will be regulated by 
these conditions, by the sizes of the pipes, and by such other 
conditions as affect the flow of water in pipes. 

It will be evident that to obtain an equal velocity of flow 
when the height of the vertical column is small, the tempera- 
ture at which the water returns to the boiler must be lower 
than when the vertical column is long. Therefore when the 
boiler or source of heat is very near the level of the pipes 
for heatii^ the air, the average temperature which can be 
obtained in the pipes will be lower than when the vertical 
column is long. Hence, the heating surface of the boiler, 
the area of the grate which regulates the flow of air to the 
fuel, and the surface of pipe which enables the heat from the 
boiler to be utilised, must be r^ulated with reference to this 
difference of level. 

It may further be assumed that with small pipes, the 
temperature being constant, the velocity of flow in the pipe 
necessary to furnish a given amount of heat will vary in the 
ratio of the length of the pipe. 

When the water circulates through the pipes by virtue of 
the difference of temperature of the flow and return currents 
only, it is impossible to count upon a greater mean tempera- 
ture in the pipes than from i6o° to 180°, because above that 
temperature the water in the boiler begins to boil, and causes 
an overflow of the supply cistern and escape of steam at the 
air pipes. In order to obtain a sufficient velocity of circu- 
lation for loi^ distances, or with small differences of level, a 
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forced circulation may be resorted to, as has been done by 
Messrs. Easton and Anderson at the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Banstead. 

There two pipes are laid side by side, one of which com- 
municates with the boilers and is termed the flow-pipe ; the 
other, termed the return-pipe, is connected with the feed- 
cistern for the boilers, which cistern is situated above the 
level of the boilers. 

Both pipes are connected with the various coils to which 
the heated water is desired to be conveyed, by valves which 
can be opened or closed at wilL An Archimedean screw 
pump is ftxed on the return-pipe near the point where the 
pipe ascends into the cistern. This pump is always kept at 
work. When the communications between the 6ow and 
return pipes are closed, the screw simply slips through the 
water; as soon as any communication is opened, the screw 
draws the water along the pipe, and forces it into the cistern, 
thus ensuring a constant circulation. 

By Perkins' system the water is heated under considerable 
pressure, and a higher temperature is thus obtainable than 
with ordinary pressures. 

In its simplest form the apparatus consists of a continuous 
or endless iron tube of about one inch diameter, closed in all 
parts and filled with water. The joints are screw-joints 
connected within a socket forming a right and left hand 
screw. About one-sixth part of the tube is coiled in any 
suitable form and placed in the furnace, forming the heating 
surface, and the other five-sixths are heated by the circu- 
lation of the water which flows from the top of this coil ; and 
after having been cooled in its prc^ess through the building, 
returns to the bottom of the coil to be re-heated. 

Water when heated from 39°! to 213° Fahrenheit expands 
about 5 per cent, of its original bulk. Therefore, in order 
to provide for the increased volume of the water when 
heated, a tube called an expansion tube is placed above the 
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highest level of the smaller tubes which convey the heat to 
the distant parts of the building. 

This tube is of latter diameter than those used as heating 
surfaces, and its length and capacity are proportioned to the 
quantity of tube to which it is attached. 

The iilling tube of the apparatus is placed on a level with 
the bottom of this expansion tube so as perfectly to fill all 
the small tubes, and yet prevent the possibility of filling the 
expansion tube itself. The expansion tube being then left 
empty, allows the water as it becomes heated to expand with- 
out endangering the bursting of the smaller tubes. 

The apparatus is filled by an opening connected with the 
lowest line of tubing, so that the water, as it rises, drives the 
ait before it, and out through an opening in the expansion 
tube. Great care must be taken to expel all air from the 
pipes by repeatedly fordng water through them. When the 
pipes are filled, both the opening in the filling tubes and the 
opening in the expansion tube are closed by screw-plugs. 

The form and size of the furnace varies according to the 
locality and the work the pipes have to do. 

A temperature of as much as 300* Fahrenheit can be 
obtained in the tubes. 

Steam in lieu of hot water is especially applicable, either 
irtiere steam for other purposes is in use, as for instance where 
the exhaust steam from an engine is available, or where heating 
is required on a large scale. 

Where exhaust steam is used it may be assumed that the 
capacity of heating is almost in a ratio with the fuel ex- 
pended under the boiler. There is some cooling in passing 
throu^ the en^ne, and along the pipes to the rooms requir- 
ii^ to be heated, but this is slight if the pipes and cylinder 
are covered with a good non-conducting material, so that the 
condensed water may be taken back hot into the boiler. 

So far as economy in heating is concerned, there is not 
much difference between the use of exhaust steam and of that 
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taken direct from the boiler. For instance, if the steam is 
taken from the boiler direct to the pipes at five atmospheres, 
the temperature would be a little over 300". If, on the other 
hand, a comparative capacity of steam were allowed to pass 
through the en^ne to create power, and dischai^ed into the 
pipes at one atmosphere, it would decrease in temperature to 
something over 212", but it would increase in bulk according 
to the expansion ; and by an increased heating surface a larger 
proportion of heat can be practically utilised than shown by 
the difference of the temperature. 

As regards the extent to which exhaust steam can be 
carried, Mr. Boulton, who has perfected this system, mentions 
a case in which from an engine of 25 horse power nominal, 
with a 17-inch cylinder, the exhaust steam travels about 200 
yards in a direct line, and passes along various branches, 
amounting in the a^regate to about 2386 yards, or i^ miles 
of li-inch pipes, and then into the tank to warm the feed 
water for the boiler. 

The use of steam for heating on a lai^e scale is exemplified 
in many of our principal buildings, and amongst others in the 
Houses of Parliament. An interesting application of steam 
for heating, is that adopted at Lockport, a town in the United 
States, of which a description has been given by Mr. George 
Maw ; the object in this case being to avoid the necessity of 
having separate fires in each house. 

Two hundred houses were heated from the central supply 
through about three miles of piping, radiating from the boiler- 
bouse ; this building contained two boilers each 16 ft. by 5 ft., 
and one boiler of about half the size. The steam during the 
winter was maintained at a pressure of 35 lbs. to the inch, with 
a consumption of four tons of anthracite coal in 24 hours. 

This boiler pressure of 35 lbs. was maintained through the 
entire length of the three miles of main piping up to the 
points of consumption, at each of which there, is a cut-off 
under the control (^ the consumers. 
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The first tioo feet of mains from the boilers are 4 inches 
in diameter. There are 1400 feet of 3-inch pipes ; 1500 ft. of 
2i-inch pipes; and aooo feet of 2-inch pipes. The supply- 
pipes from these mains to the houses are li-inch in diameter, 
and within each house J-inch pipes are used. In addition to 
the cut-off tap from the main under the control of the con- 
sumer there is a pressure-valve regulated to a 5 lb. pressure 
under the control of the company, and beyond this is an 
ingeniously constructed meter, which not only indicates the 
total consumption in cubic feet of steam, but also the quantity 
of steam used in each apartment. At each 100 feet of main 
an expansion -valve like an ordinary piston and socket is 
inserted, allowing an expansion in each section of 100 ft. of 
ij-inch for the heat at ^$ lbs. pressure. No condensation 
occurs in the mains. They are covered with a thin layer of 
asbestos paper next the iron, then a wrapping of Russian felt, 
and are finally wrapped round with Manilla paper like smooth 
light brown paper, and the whole encased in timber bored out 
three-quarters of an inch larger than the covered pipes, and 
laid along the streets like gas pipes. 

The distribution of heat in the apartments is by means of 
radiators, consisting of inch pipes 30 inches long placed ver- 
tically either in a circle or in a double row, and connected 
together top and bottom ; they are furnished with an outlet 
pipe for the condensed water which escapes at a temperature 
a little below boiling, sufficient in quantity for the domestic 
purposes of the house, or it may be used as accessory heating 
power for horticultural and other purposes. 

The steam was also applied at a distance of over half a mile 
from the boilers for motive power, and it was stated that two 
steam engines of 10-horse and 14-horse power were occasionally 
worked from the boilers at a distance of half a mile with but 
a slightly increased consumption of fuel. 

The laid-on steam was used for cooking purposes, for boiling, 
and even baking ; in a house three-quarters of a mile from the 
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boilers, a bucket of cold water could be raised to boiling heat 
in three minutes, by the passage of the steam through a 
perforated nozzle plunged into the bucket. 

As in the case of gas supply, the Steam Supply Company 
lay tlieir pipes up to the houses, the consumer paying for all 
internal pipes, fittings, and radiators. 

In a moderately-sized eight-roomed house the expenses of 
these amounted to 150 dollars, or a trifle over ;f3o, and in 
larger houses with more expensive fittings to 500 dollars, or 
about £\ix>. 

The working expenses consist of but little more than the 
coal and the wages of two firemen. 
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Fig. 18. 



The annexed diagram (Fig. 18), resulting from Mr. Ander- 
son's experiments, is published in the Journal of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers for 1877, and shows the total units of heat 
given out by cast-iron and wrought-iron pipes per square foot 
of surface per hour for various differences of temperature, 
applicable either to hot-water or steam pipes. 

Suppose, for example, it is required to know how much 
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heat will be given out by 4-inch pipes at 190° in a room, the 
temperature of which is 60°, the difference of temperature 
being 130°: look along the line of abscissae for 130, and the 
ordinate then gives 2327 units for 4-inch pipes, and 356 units 
for a-inch wrought-iron pipes per square foot per hour. 

When the form of apparatus for heating has been decided 
on, the amount of heating surface to be afforded for purposes 
of ventilation and warming depends mainly upon the volume 
of air to be admitted and removed, and the temperature 
desired to be maintained ; but in any given building there 
are other circumstances to be taken into account — viz. the 
position, aspect, subsoil, temperature of locality, shape and 
size of building, extent, position, and thickness of walls, size 
and form of windows, skylights, and suchlike matters, which 
affect either the temperature of the incoming air or the con- 
ditions which determine the loss of heat in a building. 

A rough empirical rule is suggested by Mr. Anderson for 
hot-water pipes in this country — viz. that i square foot of 
heating surface is required for every 65 cubic feet of content 
of the space to be warmed, and in a greenhouse i square foot 
to every 24 cubic feet. This empirical rule does not however 
appear to be based on the important sanitary considerations 
of the renewal of air. A similar rough approximate rule for 
pipes heated with exhaust steam has been given by Mr. 
Boulton as follows : i superficial foot of steam pipe for each 
6 superficial feet of glass in the windows; i superficial foot 
of steam pipe for every 6 cubic feet of air removed for 
ventilating purposes per minute, x superficial foot of steam 
pipe for every 120 superficial feet of wall, roof, or ceiling, 
allowing about 15 per cent, on the amount thus obtained for 
contingencies. He states that, roughly speaking, the exhaust 
steam due to one-horse power can be made to warm 30,000 
cubic feet of space. 

If the fresh air for ventilation is warmed in underground 
chambers, such places should be so formed as to be dry and 
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well-drained, and the channels leading therefrom constructed 
of such form and materials that the air shall lose as little 
heat as possible in transmission. 

When air is warmed, its capacity for moisture is increased ; 
thus if air at 32° Fahrenheit be in a condition of complete 
saturation from moisture, which is represented by 100 d^rees, 
and if the air be then raised to a temperature of 52°, it would 
have only 46 degrees of saTturation, and appear to be dry ; 
whereas if the temperature be raised to yt" Fahrenheit, the 
degree of saturation would be diminished to aj degrees, and 
the air would appear to be extremely dry. 

In a damp climate, up to a certain point, the drying of the 
air caused by raising the temperature is as much a source of 
comfort as the warmth. But when the outer air is dry, the 
additional dryness caused by warming the air may in some 
cases become inconvenient. 

For reasons already mentioned, the open fire does not 
directly warm the air to so great an extent as stoves or 
heated pipes, therefore the dryness is generally not found to 
be objectionable with an open fire. But with stoves or hot- 
water pipes, it is frequently necessary to provide vessels of 
water on or near the stoves or heated pipes, to supply ad- 
ditional vapour to the air when required. 

The conclusions which follow from these considerations are, 
that where a room is heated by warmed air passed through 
flues into the room, without any source of heat in the room itself, 
the air imparts its heat to the walls. The air is thus warmer 
than the walls. When a room is warmed by an open fire, on 
the other hand, the warming is effected by the radiant heat 
from the fire ; the rays from the fire pass through the air 
without sensibly warming it, the radiant heat warms the 
walls and furniture, and these impart their heat to the air. 
Therefore the walls in this case are warmer than the air. 
Consequently in two rooms, one warmed by an open fire and 
one by hot air, and with air at the same temperature in both 
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rooms, the walls in the room heated by hot air would be some 
degrees colder than the air, and therefore colder than the 
walls of the room heated by att open fire, and these colder 
walls would therefore abstract heat from the occupants by 
radiation more rapidly than would be the case in the room 
heated by an open fire. And to bring the walls up to the 
same temperature in the former case — viz. in the room heated 
with hot air — the air of the room would require to be heated 
to an amount beyond that necessary for comfort, and therefore 
to a greater amount than is desirable on sanitary grounds, 
seeing that warmed air contains less oxygen than cooler air. 
As sick persons are more sensitive to such influences than 
persons in health, this would appear to be the reason why 
in hospital wards the warming by means of an open fire has 
been always recc^ised as preferable to warming by hot air. 

To a certain extent, dependent on the temperature of the 
heating surface, a similar effect takes place in rooms warmed 
by close stoves, hot-water pipes, or low-pressure steam pipes ; 
but in a room warmed by steam pipes heated to a high tem- 
perature, the effect on the walls would tend to approximate 
in some degree to that produced by the open fire in pro- 
portion as the temperature of the pipes is raised. Where 
the object is to warm the walls as well as the air, high-pressure 
steam is a more advantageous mode of heating than hot-water 
pipes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ACTION OF OPEN FIREPLACES ON VENTILATION. 

One pound of coal 19 far more than sufficient, if all the 
heat of combustion is utilised, to raise the temperature of a 
room, ao feet square and 13 feet high, to 10 d^rees above the 
temperature of the outer air. If the room were not ventilated 
at all, and the walls were composed of non-conducting mate- 
rials, the consumption of fuel to maintain this temperature 
would be very small ; but, in proportion to the chaise of the 
air of the room and to the escape of heat through the walls, 
windows, ceiling, &c., so would the consumption of fuel neces- 
sary to maintain that temperature increase. If the volume 
of air contained in the room above mentioned were changed 
every hour, one pound of coal additional would be required 
per hour to heat the inflowing air, so that to maintain the 
temperature at 10 degrees above that of the outer air during 
12 hours would require 12 lbs, of coal. 

The principle of the ordinary open fireplace is that the 
coal shall be placed in a grate, to which air is admitted from 
the bottom and sides to aid in the combustion of the coal ; 
and an ordinary fireplace, for a room of 20 feet square and 12 
feet high, will contain from about 15 to 20 lbs. at a time, and, 
if the fire be kept up for 12 hours, probably the consumption 
will be about 100 lbs., or the consumption may be assumed at 
about 8 lbs. of coal an hour. 

As already mentioned, the radiant heat from the fire does 
not warm the air of the room ; the rays from the fire waijn 
the sides and back and parts adjacent to the grate, they warm 
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the walls, Eoors, ceiling, and furniture of the room, and these 
impart heat to the air. The form and material of the fire- 
place can thus assist materially the wanning of the air. The 
rays should impinge more freely on the walls and floor than 
on the ceiling. A projecting chimney-piece with a surface 
favourable to the absorption and emission of heat would be 
more favourable to the warming and circulation of the air 
than one which would allow the rays to pass to the ceiling. 
In an ordinary fireplace the sides should be splayed, as in 
the Rumford form of grate ; the sides and back should be of 
non-conducting material, with a surface favourable to the rapid 
absorption and emission of heat. Thus brick or tiles are better 
than iron for this purpose. Similarly, the d^ree to which the 
materials of the walls or floor of the room are unfavourable to 
conduction but favourable to the absorption and emission of heat 
will have a bearing on the capacity of the room for warmth. 

One pound of coal may be assumed to require, for its per- 
fect combustion, 160 cubic feet of atmospheric air; 8 lbs. 
would require 1,280 cubic feet; but at a very low computa- 
tion of the velocity of the gases in an ordinary chimney-flue 
the air would pass up the chimney at a rate of from 4 to 6 
feet per second, or from 14,000 to ao,ooo cubic feet per hour ; 
with the chimneys in ordinary use, a velocity of from 10 to 
15 feet per second often prevails, giving an outflow of air of 
from 35i°o° to 40,000 cubic feet per hour. This air comes 
into the room cold, and when it is beginning to be warmed it 
is drawn away up the chimney, and its place filled by fresh 
cold air. A room 20 feet square and 12 feet high contains 
4,800 cubic feet of space. In such a room, with a good fire, 
the air would be removed four or five times an hour with 
a moderate draught in the chimney, and six or eight times with 
a blazing fire. The atmosphere of the room is thus being 
cooled down rapidly by the continued influx of cold air to 
supply the place of the warmer air drawn up the chimney ; 
and Genera] Morin estimated that of the heat generated by 
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fuel in an ordinary open fireplace about one eighth only is 
utilised in the room. The very means adopted to heat the 
room tends to produce draughts, because the stronger the 
direct radiation, or rather the brighter the flame in open 
fireplaces, the stronger must be the draught of the fire and 
the abstraction of heat. 

A fireplace is thus powerful enough to draw into the room all 
the air it wants ; and for this purpose will use indiscriminately 
all other openings, whether inlets or outlets if necessary. 

The only way to prevent draughts is to adopt means for pro- 
viding fresh warmed air to supply the place of that removed. 



Fig. 19. Sketch of Eipenment made by Mr. Campbell in 1857 showiD£ tbe 

movement of currents of sir in s roam with an open fireplace. 

The way in which an ordinary open fireplace acts to create 
circulation of air in a room with closed doors and windows, is 
as follows ; — The air is drawn along the floor towards the 
grate ; it is then warmed by the heat which pervades all 
objects near the fire, and part is carried up the chimney with 
the smoke, whilst the remainder, partly in consequence of the 
warmth it has acquired from the fire, and partly owing to the 
impetus created in its movement towards the fire, flows up- 
wards towards the ceiling near the chimney-breast. It passes 
along the ceiling, and as it cools in its progress towanis the 
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opposite wall, descends to the floor, to be again drawn towards 
the fireplace. 

It follows from this, that with an open fireplace in a room, 
the best position in which to deliver the fresh air required to 
take the place of that which has passed up the chimney, is 
above the projecting chimney-piece, and at any convenient 
point in the chimney breast, between the chimney-piece and 
the top of the room, for the air thus falls into- the warmer 
upward current, and mixes with the air of the room, without 
perceptible disturbance ; and it also follows that if two fire- 
places be placed in a room, they should, unless the room be 
veiy latge, both be on the same side of the room, and if shafts 
are required for ventilating a room in addition to the open 
fireplace, they also should be placed on the same side of the 
room as the fireplace, but as far from it as possible. 

The open fireplace thus presents special advantages for 
securing efficient ventilation by means of the circulation of air 
which it creates. It makes the room in which it is in use 
independent of other means of extraction of air, unless the 
room is very crowded, or beyond the size for which the fire- 
place is calculated. 

The air thus extracted must be drawn into the room from 
somewhere, and unless arrangements be made for supplying 
the room with warmed fresh air, cold air finds its way into 
the room through the special inlets, if any are provided ; if not, 
through the chinks of the windows and doors, or wherever it 
can get in most easily. The large volume of fresh air required 
to supply that drawn up the chimney cannot always be 
wanned with sufficient rapidity by contact with the walls and 
furniture only ; the temperature in different parts of the room 
is therefore frequently very unequal, and the occupants are 
subjected to draughts ; and if there are two fireplaces in the 
same room unprovided with special means for the admission 
of fresh air, one of which is not lighted, the atr is often drawn 
down the vacant chimney. 
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It is therefore desirable in cold weather to replace some 
part at least of the air drawn up the chimney by air partially 
warmed. This can be effected in various ways, either by a 
service of hot-water pipes carried into all the rooms, to coils 
placed in front of the fresh-air inlets, so as to warm the fresh 
air as it enters the room ; or by bringing warmed air into the 
room by flues from a central heating apparatus. But the simplest 
plan is to utilise some of the waste heat which in the case of 
an ordinary open fireplace passes away unused up the chimney. 




The ventilating fireplace was designed with the object of 
obviating the above-named objections to the common fire- 
place, of utilising spare heat, and of providing such adequate 
means of ventilating the soldiers' rooms in cold weather, when 
the windows are shut, as would not be liable to be deranged. 

Fresh air is admitted to a chamber formed at the back of 
the grate, where it is moderately warmed by a lai^e heating 
surface, and then carried by a flue, adjacent to the chimney- 
flue, to the upper part of the room, where it flows into the 
currents which already exist in the room. These grates have 
never been patented, and therefore manufacturers do not care 
to suggest their use. 
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The body of the stove is of the best cast iron, and consists 
of three pieces, properly connected by screws. The first piece 
forms the moulded projecting frame ; the second the body of 
the grate ; and the third the nozzle or connexion with the 
smoke-flue, the bottom flange of which is bolted to the back 
of the grate. The stoves are of three sizes. The lai^est has 
an opening for fire of 1 ft. 9 in. wide, and was intended for 
rooms containing from 7,500 to 10,000 cubic feet ; it weighs 
about 3 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. The second, or medium size, has 
an opening for fire i ft. 5 in, wide, and was intended for rooms 
containing from 3,600 to 7,500 cubic feet ; it weighs about 
2 cwt. 3 qrs. 5 lbs. The third, or smallest size, has an opening 
for fire 1 ft. 3 in. wide, and was intended for rooms contain- 
iiR 3i^o° cubic feet and under ; it weighs about a cwt. a qrs. 

The figures appended (Figs. 21-04) show an elevation, 
section, and plan of the second or medium-size stove, the 
extreme dimensions of which are 40 inches wide by 42 inches 
high. The projecting moulded frame enables the stove to 
be applied to any existing chimney-openii^. 

The fireplace has a lining of fire-lumps in five pieces — two 
sides, one back-piece, and two bottom-pieces, moulded to the 
form shown in the woodcut. The object of this fire-clay 
lining or cradle is to prevent the contact of the incandescent 
fuel with the iron, and to preserve a high uniform temperature 
in the vicinity of the fuel to assist the combustion. 

The bottom is partly solid, being made of two fire-lumps 
placed one on each side, and supporting an intermediate cast- 
iron fire-grating, which occupies about one-third of the bottom 
of the grate ; by this means, whilst the draught is checked 
by the solid part of the bottom of the grate, and the con- 
sumption of fuel reduced, a sufficient supply of air is obtained 
for combustion through the grating to secure a cheerful fire. 
A clear space, half an inch deep, is formed between the back 
piece of fire-lump and the jron back of the grate, through 
which a supply of air passes from the ash-pit under the grate, 
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and through a slit in the fire<luinp, on to the upper part of the 
back of the fire. The air thus brought into contact with the 
heated coal is received at a high temperature, in consequence 
of passing through the heated fire-lump, and is forced into 
contact with the gases from the coal by means of the piece of 




fire-lump which projef ts over the Bre at the back of the grate ; 
and thus a more perfect combustion of the fuel is effected than 
with an ordinaiy grate, and the creation of smoke ts pre- 
vented : in fact, with care, almost perfect combustion of the 
fuel, and consequent utilisation of the heat, can be obtained. 

Whilst the incandescent fuel and flame are kept away from 
actual contact with the iron back of the stove, the heated 
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gases from combustion, and such small amount of smoke as 
exists, are compelled, by the form of the back of the grate, 
and the iron part of the smoke-flue, to impinge upon a large 
heating surface, so that as much heat as possible may be 
extracted from the gases before they pass into the chim- 
ney ; the heat thus extracted is employed to warm air taken 
directly from the outer air. The air is warmed by the Iron 
back of the stove and smoke-flue, upon both of which several 
broad flanges are cast, so as to obtain a lai^e surface of metal 
to give off the heat. This giving-off surface (amounting in the 
case of No. i grate to about 18 square feet) is sufficient to 
prevent the fire from ever rendering the back of the grate so 
hot as to injure the air which it is employed to heat. The 
fresh air, after it has been warmed, is passed into the room 
near the ceiling by the flue shown in the woodcut. 

The flue which has been adopted for barracks is carried up 
by the side of the smoke-flue in the chimney-breast. 

In order to afford facilities for the occasional cleansing of 
the air-chamber, and those parts of the air-channels connected 
with it, the front of the stove is secured by screws, so that 
it can be easily removed, thus rendering the air-chambers 
accessible. 

The stove was designed with the object of being applied 
to existing chimney-openings. In so applyii^ it, the air- 
chamber is to be left as large as possible, thoroughly cleansed 
from old soot, rendered with cement, and lime-whited. Should 
the fireplace be deeper than i foot 6 inches, which is the depth 
required for the curved iron smoke-flue, then a lining of brick- 
work is to be built up at the back to reduce it to that 
dimension. The chimney-bars, if too high, must be lowered 
to suit the height of the stove, or to a height above the hearth 
of 3 feet 3 inches ; they must also be straightened, to receive 
the coverii^ of the air-chambers. These coverings should be 
of 3-inch York or other flinging, cut out to receive the curved 
iron smoke-Sue, and also to form the bottom of the warm-air 
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flue in the chimney-breast ; or the covering may be formed 
of a brick arch. ' In new buildings the air-chambers may be 
rectangular ; they must be 4 inches narrower than the ex- 
treme dimensions of the moulded frame of the stove, so as to 
give a margin of 2 inches in width all round for a bedding of 
hair mortar. In existing buildings, the recess in which an 
ordinary firegrate would be fixed forms the chamber in 
which the air is warmed. Great care must be taken in 
bedding the several joints to prevent smoke from the flue 
passing into the fresh-air chamber or fresh-air flue. 

The mode of admitting external air into this chamber must 
depend upon the locality. If the fireplace be built in an 
external wall, the opening for fresh air can be made in the 
back ; but if in an internal wall, it will be necessary to con- 
struct a channel from the outside, either between the floor- 
ing of the room and the ceiling-joists of the room below (if 
there be independent ceiling-joists), or between the floor- 
boards and the plaster ceiling of the room below, tn the 
spaces between the joists; or by a tube or hollow beam carried 
either below the ceiling of the room alt<^ether ; or, as is often 
more convenient, behind the skirting of the room in which the 
firegrate is placed. 

In this country these horizontal ducts should contain a sec- 
tional area, for the large size grates of 84 square inches, for the 
medium size of (So square inches, for the smaller size of 36 square 
inches ; the clear area through the grating covering the opening 
to the outer air should be equal in area with that of the flue. 

If the flues are of considerable length, and with bends, the 
sectional area should be rather more than that mentioned, 
to allow for friction ; but if there be a direct communication 
with the outer air, the sectional area may be rather less than 
that recommended. In exceptionally cold weather it may be 
advisable to reduce temporarily the area of inlet 

The amount of air delivered through the fresh-air flue 
varies somewhat with the direction of the wind. The inlet 
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shaft acts best when the windows, doors, and other inlets to 
the room are closed, as it then becomes the sole inlet for fresh 
air for the room. 

In the ventilation of barrack-rooms or hospitals, it was not 
intended that the fresh air warmed by the grate should be 
the whole supply of fresh air, nor that the chimney should be 
the sole means employed for the removal of the air to be 
extracted. In ordinary houses, however, the grate, if adopted, 
might be used in such a manner as to perform the whole 
functions of ventilation. In this case it is of course necessary 
to remember that the ventilating power is a fixed quantity, 
and that in originally settling the size of a grate for a par- 
ticular room it will be necessary to bear in mind the general 
object for which the room is to be employed, and the number 
of persons by whom it is required to be occupied with 
efficient ventilation, because all experiments show that no 
room can be considered even tolerably ventilated as a per- 
manent arrangement unless at least 1000 cubic feet of air per 
occupant are renewed per hour ; consequently a room ao feet 
long by 15 feet wide and 10 feet high (1. e. with 3000 cubic 
feet of space), with three people in it, would not require the 
air to be changed much more than once an hour; whilst, if 
occupied by twelve or fourteen people, it would require to be 
changed five times in an hour. If the normal use of the 
room was for three people it would not be worth while to 
provide for the extra number by which it might on occasions 
be occupied, as their wants in such a temporary case could 
be met by opening the windows slightly at the top. 

There is one point connected with the fresh-air flue which 
must be carefully attended to — viz. the fresh air should be 
taken from places where impurities cannot affect it, and the 
flue must be so arranged and constructed as to aiford easy 
means of being periodically thoroughly examined and cleaned. 
In barracks the rule is that such cleansing should take place 
at least once a year. 
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stove is 84 square inches, of 
which 58 are solid, and 26 
afford space in the centre 
forthepassingofair. The 
front is open, and air is 
passed on to the coal from 
the back in the manner 
already described. The 
grate will contain about 
18 to 20 lbs. of coal; when 
the fire is maintained for 
tig. J&u. from twelve to fifteen 

hours, a total consumption of about 2-5 lbs. per hour, or 
40 lbs. for sixteen hours, will suffice to maintain a good Are. 
In new buildings it 
would be possible, and 
in some cases it might 
be desirable, to extend 
this heating surface con- 
siderably by carrying 
up the smoke flue inside 
the warm-air flue. But 
care must be taken not 
to overheat the air. This 
plan has been adopted 
in the fireplaces for the 
wards of the Herbert 
Hospital, where the fire- 
place is in the centre of 
the ward, and the chim- 
ney consequently passes 
under the floor, and is 
placed in the centre of 
the flue which brings in the fresh air to be warmed by 
the fireplace; by this means more than 36 superficial feet 
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of heating surface have been obtained for warming the fresh 
air in addition to the heating surface afforded by the air flues 
in the fireplace. (Figs. 35 a, 2$ l>.) 

The fire stands in an iron cradle fitted to the flre- 
clay back and sides, and a current of air is brought through 
the fire-clay at the back, where it becomes heated, on to 
the top of the fire to assist the combustion, and thus pre- 
vent smoke. The top of the stove is coved inside, to lead 
the smoke easily into the chimney. The main body of the 
stove is a mass of fire-clay, with flues cast in it, up which 
the fresh air passes from the horizontal air flue already men- 
tioned, in which the chimney flue is laid. Thus all parts of 
the stove employed to warm the fresh air with which the fire 
has direct contact, are of fire-clay. This is especially essen- 
tial in hospitals, where every element of possible impurity 
of air should be avoided. The sectional area of the fresh- 
air flue with this arrangement of grate may be i square inch 
for every 100 feet of cubic contents of the spaces to be 
warmed, for favourable situation ; but in cold or exposed 
localities a less area may be allowed. 

The horizontal chimney flue in the Herbert Hospital fire- 
places is formed of two layers of sheet iron, separated by a 
thin layer of fire-clay, so as to prevent overheating of the 
sutface, and it is about no square inches in area. The hori- 
zontal chimney flue terminates in a vertical flue in the side 
wall, which should be rather larger in area than the horizontal 
flue. This vertical flue is carried in the upper floors to a 
height of double the ler^th of the horizontal flue, and is 
carried down to the Ijasement, whence it can be swept. The 
points of connection between the horizontal chimney with the 
descending flue from the fireplace, and with the ascending flue 
in the wall, are very carefully rounded, as this is essential to 
assist the passage of the smoke. The horizontal flue is swept 
from an opening, to which access is obtained by taking up 
a moveable board in the floor, and by pushing a brush along 

K 2 
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the flue, and thus forcing the soot into the vertical flue, 
whence it falls down and is removed at the opening in the 
basement. 

There is placed a spare flue by the side of the vertical flue, 
terminatii^ in a fireplace in the basement, which enables the 
vertical flue to be warmed, so as either to make it draw when 
the fire is first lighted, or to enable a current to be main- 
tained for ventilating purposes through the fireplace when the 
fire is not lighted. The portion of floor over the horizontal 
flue should be so constructed ^s to be taken up in order to 
enable the air flue to be easily and thoroughly cleaned 
periodically. 



B. Warm-aIr pin (o fil 
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The principle of these arrangements for utilising to some 
extent the heat in the chimney has been adopted for barracks 
in the case of grates for married soldiers ; these would be 
useful as cottage grates. They have a small oven, and an 
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open fire ; warmed air is introduced into the room by means 
of an iron flue carried up from the fire-brick lining of the stove 
inside the chimney, and introduced into the room near the 
ceiling through a louvred opening ; by this means the heat of 
the smoke is utilised to warm fresh air admitted to the room, 
and prevent draughts. 

This description of grate was devised for the purpose of 
combining a sufficient power of cooking for a cottage with 
great compulsory economy of fuel {see Fig, 26}. 

It must however be observed, that in proportion as the 
heat is removed from the chimney, so is the draught, i.e. the 
efl^ect of the chimney as a pumping-engine to remove the air, 
diminished, and the combustion of the fuel to some extent 
checked. 

The limit to which the heat from the fire can be utilised 
will be the point at which a sufficient amount of heat is left in 
the chimney, to cause an adequate draught, so as to ensure 
the combustion of the fuel. 

With these ventilating fireplaces in temperate weather, 
when windows or other inlets are opened direct from the 
fresh air, the entrance of warmed air will be checked, whilst 
the ventilation of the room would be continued ; and if 
desired, the inlets for warmed air may be provided with 
valves to be closed when the fireplace is wanted rather for 
ventilation than for warming. 

Numerous experiments have been made on the ventilating 
fireplace for barracks. These experiments show that the air is 
generally admitted into the rooms at a temperature of about 
20", or from that to 30° Fahr. above that of the outer air. The 
design of the grate was intended to preclude the possibility of 
such a temperature as would in any way injure the air intro- 
duced ; and the experiments made by the late Dr. Parkes in a 
hospital ward at Chatham, in April 1 8154, illustrate the hygro- 
metric effect with the grate in use. The difference between 
the dry and wet bulbs in the ward varied from 8° to 5°, viz. 
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on the 17th of April, 8.5"; on the i8th, 6° ; on tlie 19th, 5-5° ; 
on the 20th, 6-5° ; on the aist, s-o". On examining the record 
of the dry and wet bulbs, no evidence was seen at any time 
of any unusual or improper dryness of the atmosphere. The 
difference between the two bulbs was certainly always greater 
in the ward than in the outer air, but the difference was not 
material. The temperature of the rooms was invariably found 
to be so equable, that when the grate was in full action, and 
the windows and other means of ventilation closed, thermo- 
meters placed in different parts of the room, near the ceiling 
and floor, in corners furthest from the fire, and on the side 
nearest to it, but sheltered from the radiating effect of the 
fire, did not vary more than about 1° Fahr, The variation of 
temperature in different parts of a room warmed by a fire, by 
radiation, without the action of warmed air, will be found to 
be from 4° to 6° Fahr., and sometimes even niuch more in 
cold weather. 

General Morin, with the object of utilising the grate as the 
sole means of ventilation for a room, lays down the principle 
that the whole of the air shall be renewed five times in the 
hour. To perform this effectually, it is necessary that the 
area of the chimney outlet shall afford about one square inch 
of area for every 100 cubic fpet of content of the room, and 
that the area of the fresh air inlet at its opening into the 
room should be enlarged to afford about 14 square inches for 
every 100 cubic feet of content of the room ; so as to prevent 
the air entering with a rapid current. But on an average this 
quantity of air is more than is necessary. The Barrack and 
Hospital Improvement Committee's proposal would resolve 
itself into this — viz. that the air in barrack-rooms should be 
completely changed about twice in an hour (inasmuch as they 
required a cubic space of 600 cubic feet per man), and for all 
ordinary purposes this would probably suffice; as, however, 
this proposal was based on a limited number of occupants, 
ttitli a more crowded room the amount must be increased. 
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General Morin's experiments in 1864-5-6, with fireplaces 
constructed in the ordinary manner, and with others on the 
plan above described, in which the chimney was utilised for 
warming the air, showed that whilst with an ordinary fireplace 
the heat which is utilised in a room amounts only to one eighth 
of the heat given off by the coal, or -125, in these fireplaces 
the heat utilised in the room was -355 of the heat given off 
by the coal, or one third ; therefore, to produce the same 
degree of warmth in a room, this grate requires little more 
than one third of the quantity of coal required by an ordin- 
ary grate. The ventilation of the rooms was at the same 
time effected by passing a volume of air through the room 
in one hour equal to five times the cubic contents of the 
room. An equable temperature was maintained during the 
experiment. There was no perceptible draught, and although 
the doors fitted badly, scarcely any air was drawn in through 
the crevices. 

In conclusion, the merits which are claimed for this venti- 
lating fireplace are : — 

I. That it ventilates the room. 

1. That it maintains an equable temperature in all p:irts of 
the room, and prevents draughts, 

3. That the heat from radiation is thrown into the room 
better than from other grates. 

4. That the fire-brick lining prevents the fire from going 
out, even when left untouched for a long time, and prevents 
the rapid changes of temperature which occur in rooms in cold 
weather from that cause. 

5. That it economises fuel partly by making use of the 
spare heat, which otherwise would all pass up the chimney, and 
partly by ensuring by its construction a more complete com- 
bustion, and thereby diminishing smoke. 

6. That it prevents smoky chimneys, by the ample supply of 
warmed air to the room, and by the draught created in the 
neck of the chimney. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VENTILATION IN COMBINATION WITH WARMED AIR IN' 
ROOMS WHERE OPEN FIREPLACES ARE NOT IN USE. 

The open fireplace is convenient in ordinary living-rooms 
in this climate, because, the weather is generally so temperate 
that it is only exceptionally necessary to provide much 
artiBcial warmth. In climates with colder winters the open 
fireplace becomes expensive, and is used rather as a luxury, 
because every room and corridor requires to be warmed, and 
if this is done by open fireplaces the carrying of the fuel alone 
in such cases becomes a serious inconvenience. 

In order to ensure an adequate change of air in cold 
climates when there is no open fireplace, and when the 
weather requires closed windows, and in hot climates when 
the movement of air is very small, the fresh air ought to be 
introduced or extracted by air-flues connected with fans, 
pumps, or heated ex tract ion -shafts. 

This, however, has not hitherto always been the practice. 
In many cases, rooms are warmed by close stoves on the 
French or German plan, or by hot water pipes, without any 
arrangements for introducing fresh air. On the other hand, 
when the warming is effected by an inflow of warm air, the 
air is generally brought in by special channels from a heating 
apparatus placed in a central part of the building. This latter 
plan is much used in the United States, and in Canada, where 
the winters are very cold. The warmed air is supplied (gener- 
ally at a high temperature) from a heating apparatus which is 
usually placed in the basement or lower part of the house. 
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The effect of introducing warm air at the lower part of a ward 
on each side, and allowing it to escape at the top, was illustrated 
by a series of careful experiments, by Professor E. Wood of 
Harvard University, upon the various currents prevailing at 
the same time in a hospital ward at Boston, U. S. (Fig. 27.) 

The ward was 96 feet long by a6 feet 3 inches wide, with 
seven opposite windows, the tops of which were 16 feet above 
the floor-level, and 14 beds on a side. The ceiling was arched, 
20 feet high in the centre, and averaged a height of about lit 
feet, without any obstructing cornices. The floor-space of the 
beds was 88-65 square feet, and the cubic space per bed 1629 
feet. The fresh air was admitted warmed at a temperature 
of 90" by openii^s i foot square each, under each window, 
just above the floor-level, 14 openings in all, and the vitiated 
air was extracted by five openings, each 3x6 feet in the 
length of the ward in the centre of the ceiling. The hourly 
supply per bed was 9000 cubic feet. The high temperature 
of the inflowing air caused it to enter with velocity. This 
velocity was soon lost. There was an upward movement of 
air throughout the ward, but a comparative stagnation in the 
centre, for a height of about 8 feet from the floor-level — and 
also a comparative stagnation commencing over the bed-heads 
and extending to the upper part of the ward, as shown in the 
diagram. The respiratory impurity, as shown by excess of 
CO; over outer air, at the lower level was •00131, and at the 
upper part -00340 — thus showing that with this construc- 
tion of ward and system of ventilation, there was a want of 
adequate circulation of air, as well as a disadvantage in the 
height above the top of the windows, which were 14 feet in 
height ; openings at the sides higher up would have per- 
mitted the foul air to escape more rapidly from the room, 
instead of occupying the waste space above that level at the 
risk of cooling and falling again and remixing with the air of 
the room. This example shows that extraction-shafts should 
be so placed as to cause a circulation of air such as is effected 
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Fig. 1;. Experiment in a hospital ward at Boston, U. S., by Frofessor E. Wood 
of Harvard University. 
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by a fireplace, which acts to cause a circulation, and to extract 
the air. In England the system is often resorted to in asylums 
and lai^e houses, of warming the air, and supplying the warmed 
air by flues to different parts of the building ; this should be 
combined with some plan for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

The method of warming rooms by close stoves or by hot 
water pipes in the room, do not of themselves necessarily 
entail any change of air. 

In Germany and the northern parts of Europe, where close 
stoves are used, the stove is generally filled with fuel once 
a day at an opening often outside the room, and no removal 
of air takes place by means of the stove. Therefore, where 
there are no special means for changing the air, the rooms 
become close and unhealthy ; but in very cold weather, when 
there is a great difference between the temperature indoors 
and out, a considerable change of air is effected through 
crevices of doors and windows, and through every available 
aperture; moreover a spontaneous chaise of air will take 
place through the walls, when the inside temperature greatly 
exceeds that out of doors. 

Dr. Bohm (than whom no one has better studied ventila- 
tion) has adopted for some years the following system in the 
Rudolf Hospital at Vienna, where the wards are heated by 
close stoves He there warms fresh air by means of passages 
constructed in the fire-clay stoves, placed within the ward, and 
the fresh warmed air passes into the ward from the top of the 
stove. He provides flues of a lai^e size, and proportioned to 
the size of the ward, carried from the level of the ward floor 
to above the roof, inside which the flue from the stove is 
carried, and in cold weather the difference of temperature 
between the air in the flue and the outer air causes a suf- 
ficient current in these flues to ventilate adequately the ward. 
By this means the fresh warmed air, instead of passing off" 
to the -upper part of the ward, and thence away by flues, 
is made to circulate towards the floor of the ward, thus 
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bringing into action one of the conditions of the open fire- 
place ; each ward is self-contained in respect of its warming 
and ventilation, as is the case when an open fireplace is 
used. This is for winter ventilation. 

In warm weather, when the stove is not in use, an outlet 
into the extraction-shaft is opened by means of a valve near 
the ceiling, so as to allow of the escape of the air from the 
upper part of the room, in the manner already mentioned ; 
the flues in the stove remain as inlets, and other inlets direct 
from the open air are also provided at the floor-level and 
elsewhere, and the windows can be opened if desired. 

There have been numerous close stoves invented of late years 
to supply fresh warmed air ; in France the system of hot air 
stoves prevails extensively, and it is being gradually adopted 
in this country. These provide for the admission of fresh air ; 
but care is not always taken to provide both for the removal 
of the vitiated air and the supply of fresh air ; and without 
provision for both good ventilation is impossible. 

In this climate sufficient ventilation can generally be 
obtained in private houses, in hospital wards, in barrack- 
rooms, and in workhouses, when the proportion of floor-space 
allotted to each occupant is comparatively large, by providing 
extraction flues and inlets as already described for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the difference between the tem- 
perature indoors and the temperature outside, and by a 
judicious use of open windows. But in prisons, asylums, and 
buildings occupied by persons under strict rule, as well as in 
buildings where large numbers are congregated together for 
a limited time, such as theatres, churches, legislative assem- 
blies, public meetings, crowded dining rooms or smoking 
rooms, and otherwise, adequate ventilation can as a rule 
only be secured by the adoption of some means for extract- 
ing the air, beyond that which would be provided by the 
simple form of outlet and inlet above described. 

This may arise from various causes. For instance, in densely 
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occupied buildings, where the volume of air to be removed is 
lai^e, and the building complicated in shape, dependence on 
the difference of temperature and the action of the atmosphere 
alone might require inlets and outlets of an inconvenient size, 
and therefore some power of extraction to accelerate the 
current is necessary. There are also many other cases in 
which it is necessary to resort to mechanical means for 
changing the air.. In all such cases, ventilation must be com- 
bined with warming, on the score of convenience as well as 
of economy. 

In hot climates the conditions differ materially from those 
already alluded to. The difference of temperature indoors and 
out is rarely sufficient to produce an adequate change of air. 
The object to be attained is the reverse of that sought in this 
climate. The fresh air to be supplied should be cooled down 
below its outside temperature instead of being raised above it. 

In hot climates it will therefore generally be necessary to 
provide some artificial means of removing the air, in order 
to secure an adequate change of air in rooms or halls occupied 
by many people. 

Ventilation by mechanical means may be effected either by 
propulsion or by extraction. By propulsion fresh air would 
be forced into the building to drive out the vitiated air. To 
effect this, Dr. Amott proposed an apparatus on the principle 
of the gas-holder, by which he could carefully regulate the 
quantity of inflowing air. In the House of Commons there 
is an apparatus on the principle of a large pump, for oc- 
casional use, by which in the summer a given quantity of 
cooled air can be forced into the House, At the Hospital 
Necker at Paris, fans were used for forcing a given quantity 
of air into the wards. 

It is probable that a system of propulsion might be found 
to be the more convenient system for freshening the air in 
rooms in hot climates, combined with openings in the upper 
part of the room. The air might be compressed in the course 
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of the propulsion in impervious undei^round channels, in 
which it would be retained sufficiently long to be cooled down 
by the lower underground temperature, and in passing into 
the rooms or wards it would be still i^urther cooled down by 
the expansion. In towns where the subsoil is liable to be 
very polluted greater care must be exercised to prevent the 
ground air from mixing with the air for ventilation. 

But, as has been already observed, experience shows that a 
system of propulsion has not acted satisfactorily in hospitals 
in this climate, unless it has been combined with a system for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. And under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, where extraction is resorted to, an adequate 
quantity of fresh air can be drawn in by the operation of 
the extraction-shafts, without the additional expense and 
trouble of propulsion. 

In the case of ventilation by extraction, it ts generally 
found convenient and economical to provide one principal 
extraction-shaft, to which the extraction-flues from the sepa- 
rate apartments are brought; and to warm the fresh air at 
some central apparatus before it is drawn into the rooms. 
The effect to be sought for in a room from the use of 
extraction-shafts is as follows :— 

Currents created by outlets placed near the floor-level and 
led into extraction-shafts must be arranged to move only at a 
low velocity into the outlet, in order to prevent drai^hts : the 
temperature of air as it enters the outlet is not afl'ected, as is 
the case with the open fireplaces ; therefore the tendency to 
create a circulation of air in the room does not prevail to the 
same extent as with an open fireplace ; and if a room with- 
out an open flreplace is to be equally efficiently ventilated by 
extraction-shafts alone, the advantages which an open fire 
presents must be compensated for by placing the outlets and 
inlets in such positions and in such numbers as will prevent 
stagnation of air in any part of the room. In cold weather 
the extraction should generally take place from the lower 
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part of the room, so as to draw off the cold air from near 
the floor, and cause the warm air above to circulate. 

In this case the orifices for extracting the air should be 
raised above the floor sufficiently to prevent dirt falling into 
them, and it is advisable if possible not to place them near 
the feet of persons sitting down in the room, because the con- 
tinual flow of air, even at a low velocity, produces an evapora- 
tion which in time may create a feeling of cold. It may be 
generally said that the lai^er the area through which the air is 
drawn off the less will any unpleasant effects be experienced. 

Thus in a lecture-room the vertical risers of the seats may 
be advantageously made entirely of open grating, so that the 
whole area is available for drawing off the air. 

On the other hand, in rooms with many occupants, where 
much gas is used, in hospital wards, in smoking rooms and 
dining rooms, or other places under similar conditions of the 
vitiation of air, the heated air at the top of the room should 
be rapidly removed by special outlets near or in the ceiling, 
in addition to extraction at the floor-level ; care being taken 
that both sets of outlets shall draw efficiently. The heat 
which results from gas affords of itself a means of extrac- 
tion, if judiciously applied. 

The supply of fresh air should be placed above the heads 
of the occupants of the room, and admitted through inlets 
suflSciently far from the extracting outlets to prevent its being 
carried away at once. 

The construction of the large cathedrals lends itself to 
ventilation ; because the lofty nave with clerestory windows, 
and the towers, are convenient means for the removal and 
admission of air, and if the windows were all opened after a 
service, very little inconvenience would be experienced even 
from the largest congregation. But there are many churches 
in this country where lai^e congregations are crowded into 
buildings of inadequate size anc! height, and these require 
special care. 
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In churches with galleries, densely occupied, and in halls 
for meetings, the air should be drawn off from the top as well 
as from below. The upper air, in cases of crowded meetings, 
is filled with much moisture from the breath ; it is therefore 
advantageous to warm the air thus drawn off as it enters the 
extraction-shafts, in order to increase its capacity for mois- 
ture, so that the moisture shall not be deposited before it 
passes into the outer air. 

Theatres present peculiar difficulties of ventilation, from 
their complex arrangement. The entrance, staircases, and 
corridors should be warmed independently of the part oc- 
cupied by spectators. These require but little ventilation. 
The part occupied by spectators is under different conditions 
when the curtain is down and when it Is raised ; therefore the 
stage should be warmed and ventilated independently of the 
part reserved for spectators. As the latter part requires a 
lar^e amount of light,' and as light is inseparable from heat, 
the light should be utilised for promoting ventilation. The 
heated air should be drawn off above, and the fresh air duly 
warmed in winter should be admitted at levels on which 
spectators are placed, without draughts. Adequate venti- 
lation in a theatre will, as a rule, be more satisfactory. If some 
mechanical appliance be provided to force in the fresh air as 
well as to remove the vitiated air. In summer the ventilation 
requires to be modified so as to supply air cooled either by 
compression or otherwise, as may be found most advanta- 
geous. The effectual ventilation of a theatre requires the 
presence of a special attendant to watch continuously the 
condition of the air in the theatre, and modify the arrange- 
ments from time to time. 

The object of this treatise is not to define closely special 
methods of ventilation ; but rather to bring into view the 
principles which should guide the architect or engineer in 
considering the system most applicable to the requirements of 
his particular case ; because the enunciation of specific rules 
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in so complex a subject might fetter him and prevent advance- 
ment in sanitary science. 

The following instances of some of the systems of ventila- 
tion which have been adopted in various buildings will afTord 
a general idea of the principal points which have to be con- 
sidered. 

The old Roman plan, by which the source of warmth was 
uniformly distributed by heating the floor and walls of a 
room, gave an equable temperature ; and by warming the 
floor and walls rather than the air partially provided one of 
the advantages arising from the open fire. 

If in connection with this system fresh cold air were ad- 
mitted near the ceiling, and if the warmed vitiated air were 
removed by outlets near the ceiling, and if each occupant had 
a sufficient floor space, it is probable that this would form a 
very comfortable arrangement. 

The Roman floor was a floor of tiles laid hollow with flues 
underneath. The furnace was formed at one end, and the 
smoke from the furnace was carried backwards and forwards 
along the flues under the floor, and finally led up the walls or 
to a chimney. This chimney was generally so placed as to 
act as a means of keeping the store of wood dry. 

But such a plan could only be adopted in a specially 
constructed building. It would not be convenient in ordinary 
houses. 

An experiment was made to compare the economical effect 
of warming by means of a heated floor with the effect of heat- 
ing by means of a ventilating fireplace; the experiment lasted, 
with each mode of warming, for two days. It showed that, in 
the case of the warmed floor, the room was maintained at a 
temperature of about 18 degrees above the temperature of the 
outer air with an expenditure of 56 lbs. of coal and iia lbs. of 
coke, whilst with the ventilating fireplace the expenditure was 
only 75 lbs. of coal ; the cost being 3J. ^. for the warmed floor 
as compared with \s. 4d. for the ventilatii^ fireplace. It is 
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probable however that in a house designed and constructed 
specially for this mode of heating, better results would have 
been obtained. 

The ventilation of Derby Infirmary, designed and carried 
out more than sixty years ago is an instance of ventilation 
by natural extraction and propulsion alone. 

Flues were led from each ward to a central shaft, at the top 
of which was placed a cap with a vane arranged so as always 
to cause the opening to face away from the wind. Fresh 
air was introduced by means of another shaft, also furnished 
with a cap with a vane arranged to make the opening 
always turn towards the wind like a wind-sail in a ship. The 
fresh air entering this latter shaft was carried down under- 
ground along a channel 70 feet long to an iron stove covered 
with flanges, where it was heated in cold weather ; and thence 
it passed up by separate flues to the wards. The extraction- 
flues were led from apertures near the ceiling, and the wards 
were also provided with open fireplaces near the floor-level. 
Thus the action of the wind was employed to extract the 
vitiated and to propel the fresh air. The amount of air 
which was thus passed through the wards with a velocity of 
wind of about 3 miles per hour, was recorded as 400,000 
cubic feet per hour. But of course on perfectly calm days the 
effect of the extraction-shaft was limited to the extraction 
force resulting from the difference of temperature and the 
height of the shaft ; this force was necessarily much modified 
by the friction from the length of the flues in addition to the 
delays caused by the horizontal portions of the flues. Straight 
flues carried up separately from each ward would have been 
more efficient for extraction. The underground channel had 
the eflfect of partially warming the fresh air in winter and 
cooling it in summer.' 
- The Great Opera at Vienna is ventilated by extraction- 

and William SCruR, but recent 
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shafts carried from round the ceiling, from above the central 
chandelier and from the upper part of the boxes and galleries. 
These are brought into action by the heat generated by hot 
water boilers, and by the products of the gas chandelier ; the 
admission of air is regulated by propulsion by a fan from 
below. The air thus supplied is partly passed over pipes 
heated by hot water in winter, and is partly left cold. 
Channels for hot" air and channels for cold air are provided 
to all parts of the theatre, under each occupant of the pit 
and stalls, and in the corridors for the supply of the boxes, 
in addition to a laige volume of air admitted near the stage, 
so as to keep the ventilation for the spectators separate from 
that for the actors. In hot weather the air can be cooled by 
being passed through spray. In order to maintain the venti- 
lation in efficient action, metal thermometers are placed in 
different parts of the theatre, all connecting by electric wires 
with a small office in the basement, and these indicate the 
temperature in different parts of the building 4t each moment 
on a board in the office. When the observer sees that the tem- 
perature is raised or falls unduly, in any part of the house, he 
can open or close valves, which are under his hand, and which 
regulate the quantity of warm or cool air admitted to each part 
of the house, and thus alter the temperatui'e as desired. 

The New Opera at Paris is wanned by hot water apparatus 
for all the parts behind the stage, on the assumption that this 
method does not dry the air so much, whilst the part of the 
theatre occupied by the public is warmed by stoves, as being 
more rapidly put in action. 

The fresh air is introduced through flues in the floor of the 
several tiers of boxes, and the vitiated air is extracted partly 
from the back of the boxes and partly from the floor of the 
pit and stalls. The heat from the lights is not applied to 
ventilation. 

Figure 28, on the next page, shows the system in use in the 
Houses of Parliament. 
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Fig. iS. VenliUtioD of the House of Coinaoa& 
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The Houses of Parliament are warmed and ventilated by a 
combined arrangement. For the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons the arrangements are identical. 

The fresh air is admitted into a lower chamber, where it 
is warmed by pipes. Through these pipes steam circulates ; 
broad vertical flanges are cast at intervals on the pipes 
in order to increase the heating surface. Each of these 
flanged portions of pipes has therefore a similar hearing 
power. The frequent alteration in the number of occupants 
of the House of Commons makes it necessary frequently to 
alter the temperature of the air. This alteration is effected 
by an assistant, who watches the thermometer and covers with 
pieces of woollen fabric, or uncovers, a greater or less number 
of these flanged portions of the pipes, so as to diminish or 
increase the heating surface as maybe required. 

The fresh air is supplied to this chamber from the adjacent 
courtyards, which are covered with asphalte and kept toler tbly 
clean. 

The air, after having been warmed in the lower chamber, is 
passed through four lai^e circular openings of about three feet 
six inches diameter each, into a chamber above : this chamber 
is practically a portion of the House of Commons, and is 
separated from it only by means of an iron grated floor 
covered with open matting. The grated floor and the grated 
risers of the steps on which the seats are placed are all avail- 
able as inlets. The glass ceiling of the House of Commons 
has openings into the space in the roof, from which a channel 
leads down under the basement to the foot of the clock-tower, 
where a lar^e fire is maintained ; and this forms the exhaust 
by which the air is drawn through the house ; as much as 
i>5oOiOoo cubic feet have been passed through per hour. If 
the house were full, this would represent somewhat under 
aooo cubic feet per occupant per hour, including members, 
attendants, and strangers. The lighting is effected by gas- 
lights placed above the glazed ceiling. 
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In summer an arrangement has been adopted, by which air, 
made cool by passii^ over ice, has been forced into the house. 
This is an expensive process for cooling the air. Equally 
good results at a much less cost might be obtained by utilis- 
ing the underground temperature in summer, or by usir^ 
compressed air. The air is drawn from the ground-level, 
which is an undesirable arrangement. Much purer air could 
be obtained by bringing the air down from the lofty towers 
which form part of the structure. 

The French Legislative Chambers were ventilated by 
General Morin on a plai> the reverse of that adopted in the 
Houses of Parliament. The Legislative Chamber has a cubic 
content of about 400,000 cubic feet ; the arrangements are 
intended to provide for 1,060,000 cubic feet of air to pass 
through the chamber in an hour. The air is extracted 
through openings at the floor-level, and others placed in the 
vertical risers under the seats, in the body of the hall and in 
the galleries ; there are also outlets in the staircases and 
corridors of approach. The united area of the extracting 
outlets is nearly 160 square feet, which would allow of a 
velocity of i-8 feet per second in supplying the regulated 
quantity of air. 

The air is admitted at the ceiling-level through openings in 
the cornice all round the chamber and in the capitals of the 
columns. The total area of inlet is about 195 square feet, 
which would allow of a velocity of about 1-5 feet per second 
for the inflowing air, with, the maximum supply, which how- 
ever is rarely attained. 

The fresh air ts brought down by a flue from a he^ht of 60 
metres into a chamber at its base, where it is warmed to the 
necessary temperature by four (or fewer) stoves of brick 
provided with air-passages. The adjacent committee-rooms, 
and the rooms and corridors for the use of members, are 
warmed and ventilated in connection with the chamber, or on 
the same principle — the total amount of air being 1,600,000 
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cubic feet per hour. The difficulty of maintaining a uniform 
temperature in the chamber arises from the continual varia- 
tion in the number of occupants. The temperature main- 
tained in the winter is about 64!° Fahrenheit, with a variation 
seldom exceeding 3° or 4°. In spring, with an outside tem- 
perature of 57°, the inside temperature has rarely varied 




Fig. ig. Sir Joshua Jebb's system of Ventilation for Prisons: 

more than from 64° to 68°, In summer, with an external 
temperature of 83°, a temperature has been maintained in 
the chamber of from 73° to 77°. 

The air being brought first into the vaults below the ground, 
its temperature is raised to begin with by the temperature 
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of the vaults ; in winter as much as from 9° to 12° above the 
outside air; in summer it could be cooled down as much 
as from 16° to 18° below the outer air, but this would be 
beyond what would be endurable in practice. 

The temperature in the main extraction-shaft averi^es from 
36° to 45° above that of the outer air ; but in summer, with 
an out-door temperature of 83°, it was found necessary to 
raise that of the main extraction -shaft to about 143°, or a 
difference of 59". Experiments were made to ascertain 
whether, in order to cool down the chamber in the great 
summer heats, it was desirable to continue the ventilation 
through the night, but the results did not correspond with the 
extra expense. 

The system of ventilation of cells in prisons adopted by 
Sir Joshua Jebb was practically the same as the system 
originally proposed by Sylvester and General Morin, viz. the 
extraction of the air at the lower part 
of the cell and its admission near the 
ceiling (Fig. 29}. In cold weather this 
,d method of admitting the warmed air 
Mi keeps the temperature of the cell uni- 
form. When the extraction current is 
sluggish, as may be the case in warm 
weather unless much extra fire is used, 
this plan of removii^ the air from below 
does not always sufficiently relieve the 
cell unless the window is opened. A 
m better effect will be produced by the 
■d removal of air from the upper part of 
the cell. The most convenient arrange- 
\ meni would be to have a shaft as shown 
— «™. in the diagram (Fig. 30}, with an opening 

*■ ^°' to be closed alternately either at the top 

or the bottom according to the weather. In large prisons the 
most economical arrangement is to warm the fresh air at some 
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centra] source of heat and distribute it thence over the build- 
ii^. The extntctioo must either be mechanical, or by means of 
a heated shaft, because these prisons have large central halls 
into which the cells all open, and which would disturb the ven- 
tilation in the absence of mechanical extraction. Care should be 
taken that the flue from each cell shall have a sufficient length 
before it enters the main extraction-shaft, to ensure that there 
are no reverse currents, for these would bring impure air back 
into the cells. This arrangement requires that the fire for the 
extraction be kept up day and night. For cells on one floor, 
such as barrack or police cells, where the number is small, the 
simplest and most efficient arrangement is to provide a small 
shaft for each cell direct to the open air, with an opening near 
the floor for winter and near the ceiling for summer, one valve 
beii^ arranged to be closed when the other is open, the cells in 
this case beii^ warmed by hot-water pipes in coils, or flanged 
pipes, behind which fresh air is admitted into the cell so as to 
come in warmed when the pipes are in use. Direct openings 
from such cells into a general extraction-shaft carried along 
the ceiling d the several cells are objectionable, because under 
such an arrangement the impure air from one cell frequently 
passes into the adjacent cells. If such a general extraction- 
shaft be provided, the least dangerous plan would be to place 
it at a height of at least 6 feet above the ceiling of the cells, 
and to carry a small shaft from each cell vertically up for a 
few feet in length into it ; a current beii^ maintained by 
mechanical means, or by heat in the shaft. 

In the Herbert Hospital the warming of the wards is 
cflected by open fireplaces, whilst the subsidiary accom- 
modation is warmed by hot-water pipes. The administrative 
offices are in a separate building from those which contain 
the sick. 

The wards are on the pavilion principle, with windows on 
opposite sides, the beds being placed between the windows. 
Each ward has its nurses' room and ward-scullery at one 
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end, and its ablution- and bath-room and water-closets at the 
other. Every water-closet has a separate window, and the 
ventilation of these ward offices is most careruUy cut off from 
that of the wards themselves. The walls are built hollow, 
and the windows are glazed with plate-glass, to save the heat, 
which the large extent of wall and window surface would 
otherwise allow to escape. The ward walls are of parian 
cement, the ward floors of oak, to be kept polished with 
beeswax. The ventilation of all the wards is as fol- 
lows ;— 

First the windows open at top and bottom on both sides, 
then shafts, 14 by 14, pass up at each comer of the ward, to 
above the roof, to allow of the escape of foul air. Sherring- 
ham's ventilators are placed in each wall-space, between the 
windows, to admit fresh air when the windows are closed. 
For cold weather the principal engine of ventilation is the 
fireplace. There are two in each ward, placed in the centre 
line of the wards. The flue passes horizontally under the 
floor to a vertical flue in the wall. Fresh air is admitted by 
the side of the horizontal flue, through openings in the fire- 
clay sides of the fireplace, into the ward, by which means it 
Becomes warmed j so that each fireplace, when the fire is 
ligjited, pours a continuous supply of fresh warmed air into 
the ward, and a great portion of the heat, which would other- 
wise pass into the chimney, is saved. The ablution-rooms 
and water-closets, as well as the lobbies which separate the 
ablution-rooms and water-closets from the wards, are each 
warmed by a separate service of coils heated by hot water 
from central boilers, and ventilated by fresh air admitted 
through the coils of these hot-water pipes. The vitiated air 
escapes by means of a separate shaft carried up through the 
roof from each ablution-room, water-closet, and lobby. The 
staircases, as well as the corridors separating the pavilions, are 
each warmed independently by hot-water coils, and ventilated 
by fresh air admitted through the coils. Each part of the hos- 
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pital is thus independent of every other part for warming and 
ventilation. 

These instances sufficiently elucidate the general principles 
affecting combined warming and ventilation. 

In all systems in which the walls derive their heat from the 
air of the room only they are necessarily somewhat colder 
than the air of the room. It has been mentioned that one of 
the main causes of the comfort of the open fireplace is that 
with it the air of the room derives its warmth from the walls 
which are warmed by the rays of the fire, and therefore that 
the walls are at least of the same temperature as the air ; 
stoves and hot-water and steam pipes in a room also radiate 
a portion of their heat to the walls, those heated to a low 
temperature less effectively than those heated to a high 
temperature. Heating effected by warmed air can only be 
thoroughly comfortable when its use is combined with some 
plan of warming the floors, walls, and ceiling, so that their 
temperature may not be dependent on that of the air after it 
has entered the room. 

In conclusion, no system of ventilation and warming in a 
large building or establishment can be satisfactorily conducted 
unless some person is chained with the duty of seeing that it 
is maintained at all times in effective action, on the principle 
of that adopted at the Opera in Vienna. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS 
OF BUILDINGS. 

The laws regulating the movement of air should govern the 
form of buildings. 

Plans for houses, barracks, asylums, schools, and hospitals 
necessarily vary eitlier with the wants of the individual or 
with public requirements, with the site, tlie aspect, and the 
cost. It is t'herefore impossible to do more than sum up the 
general principles which should be observed in a design. But 
in both private and public buildings architects should conform 
their architectural design to the internal requirements, and 
not, as is too often the case, make the internal arrangements 
conform to the design of the fa9ade. 

Fire-proof buildings are desirable; a placer covering to 
woodwork is a very good protection against fire. In the 
Communist riots in Paris, wood covered with plaster was 
charred, not consumed. 

Fires frequently spread with rapidity in English houses 
because currents of air generated by a fire are enabled to pass 
up from one floor to another behind the boxing of windows, 
the battening on walls, the lath and plaster partitions, &c. 
The free passage of air-currents should be stopped between 
every room and the room under it and over it, by means of 
some substance difficult of combustion. There should also be 
a course of fire-clay slabs (Fig. 31), projecting at least 
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6 inches all round the walls of a room to receive the beams 
of the floor above, and against which the plaster ceiling 
should abut. Such arrangements 
would greatly check the passage of 
fire from story to story in a house. 

There should invariably be circu- 
lation of air round every building. 

Back-to-back dwellings, as well as 
houses and cottages built with in- 
terlocking walls, are inadmissible, for 

111.1 «. Solid slab oT Fire-dav. 

reasons already explamed. 

Dwellings should not be built over 
stables, because it is impossible to keep the air of a stable 
as pure as that of a living-room ; nor should dwellings be 
placed over stores or shops, where matters liable to putrefy 
are kept. 

To guard against the liability of impurity in the ground on 
which the house is built, when danger is apprehended from the 
presence of decaying oiganic matter, the most healthy plan 
would be to build the house over an arched floor raised above 
the ground-level, the space under the floor being open to the 
air on all sides. 

Basements are sometimes used in towns as dwellings : they 
are undesirable. There should always be an area between 
the basement and the street in houses situated in towns, to 
prevent emanations passing into the houses through the earth 
from defective gas-mains and sewers. Where cellars are pro- 
vided underground, means should be taken to cut them off 
from the ground-air. 

Pure, dry air of the required temperature should pervade 
every part of a dwelling. The form of the interior of a 
dwelling should be such as to ensure this, and at the same 
time prevent stagnation of air. In cold and temperate climates 
when the weather is warm, and in hot climates always, change 
of air largely depends on open windows and doors; conse- 
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quently the relative position of windows and doors should be 
selected so as to enable the air of a room to be thoroughly 
changed when they are opened. 

Lofty rooms are advisable, because the height facilitates the 
change of air without draught, provided the windows or other 
means of outlet for air be arranged so as to prevent stagnation 
near the ceiling, and so that impure and heated air which has 
risen to the upper part of the room may be removed rapidly. 
If time be afforded for its coolii^, the impurities will fall and 
mix again with the air of the room. A lofty room, if warmed 
and provided with adequate means of change of air at the 
upper part, is more comfortable and healthy than a low room. 
In new houses or cottages, a height of ten feet should be the 
minimum height for the best rooms, and no room in a cottage 
should be under an average of eight feet high. 

An abundance of light, and in this country direct sunshine, 
is always necessary for maintaining purity of air. In a hot 
climate means must exist for intercepting the direct rays of 
the sun. 

A dark house is an unhealthy house, an ill-aired house, 
and a dirty house. Therefore light should penetrate to every 
part. There should be no dark 
staircases, corridors, comers, or 
closets. Direct light by means 
of windows easily opened to 
the outer air is required to 
ensure the frequent renewal of 
the air. Staircases, if lighted 
by skylights, should have the 
skylights made of the. lantern 
form, with side-lights to admit 
fresh air without admitting rain. 

A hall or staircase in the centre of a house, carried up the 
whole height of the building, with light and ample ventilation 
by large windows at the top, forms a reservoir of air which 
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may be kept fresh, and which materially assists in keeping 
pure the air of a house. 

Every room in a building should have access to tight and 
air, by means of a window in an outside wall. The rooms 
appropriated to removal of refuse, such as housemaid's closets, 
and water-closets, require more light, and therefore propor- 
tionately larger windows, than other rooms. Store-closets 
should also have direct access to fresh air. 

The larger the proportion which the area of surface occupied 
by a house bears to the number of occupants the better. 

In towns where land is dear, and where a lai^e number of 
persons are crowded on a given area, better ventilation and cir- 
culation of air may be obtained by placing dwellings on stories 
one above the other, and leaving spaces between the buildings, 
instead of in one-storied buildings which would be too close 
together to allow of circulation of air round the building. 

Under these circumstances, the height of a dwelling must 
be regulated with respect to its surroundings. That is to say, 
in the case of ordinary dwellirtgs adjacent to each other, the 
distance apart of the dwellings should at least equal the 
height of the dwellii^, so as to ensure adequate light and air 
in the lower floors. These considerations limit the number of 
stories in houses of the better classes in towns, or of an aggre- 
gation of cottages, each with its separate family, such as is 
created by a model lodging-house, where the arrangements 
prevent a community of air throughout the building. 

Basements should never be used for sleeping' rooms, nor 
indeed for human dwellings. They are always more or less 
liable to damp, stagnation of air, and deficiency of sunlight, 
and are well-known nurseries of disease. 

The number of stories in the case of barracks, workhouses, 
asylums, schools, and hospitals, where the conditions of the 
occupation entail a community of air throughout the building, 
must be more closely limited. 
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The following conditions afford a general idea of the con- 
siderations which atfect these buildings. 

In all such buildings, where a large number of human 
beii^3 are to be lodged tt^ether, it is especially advisable, 
as a general principle, not to place anything which might 
injuriously affect the purity of the air in the same building 
with the inhabitants. 

Kitchens, latrines, ablution-rooms, and baths, should there- 
fore as far as possible be built away from them. 

Buildings should be arranged in the simplest manner. 

Squares with closed aisles should be as far as possible 
avoided. The great object to be aimed at is to have free 
external ventilation all round the buildings ; in temperate and 
cold climates to have as much sunlight as possible, and to 
avoid a purely northern exposure for living-rooms. These 
conditions are essential to health. Free access of sunlight to 
a square is best obtained by placing two opposite angles of 
the square north and south. 

If the administrative conditions allow of it, the simplest 
arrangement for such buildings is in a single line, lying north 
and south if possible, to allow the sun to shine on both sides 
of the range every day. The line may be divided into separate 
blocks for facility of passing across it at difTerent points. 

No part of any asylum, workhouse or barrack, whether for 
sick or healthy men, should be placed close to the boundary 
walls. There should be always intervening space sufficient to 
ensure thorough ventilation round the buildings between them 
and the wall, and to prevent the ventilation from being 
injuriously affected by buildings belonging to the adjacent 
population placed close to the walls. Latrines, cook-housea, 
stores, and other similar buildings, can be placed between the 
building and the wall, but the arrangement should be such as 
not to interfere with the external ventilation of the buildii^. 

All populous buildings where there is an intercommunity of 
air throughout the building, such as barracks, schools, work- 
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houseSj and asylums, are best constructed of only two stories 
of living-roonis. Three stories are not objectionable for healthy 
people, though very undesirable for sick. Four stories should 
only be resorted to when, from restricted dimensions or frotti 
the form of the ground, it ia absolutely necessary to adopt this 
number of floors. 

Rooms for dry stores or for administration, or rooms occa- 
sionally occupied, such as libraries and reading-rooms, may be 
placed without detriment on the ground-fioor, the sleeping- 
rooms being placed over them, when necessary. Barracks and 
hospitals have this in common, viz. that the sleeping-rooms 
are mainly also living-rooms ; they differ in this respect from 
asylums, schools, and workhouses. The following rule should 
apply uniformly to all buildings of the nature of an asylum, 
barrack, hospital, and workhouse, viz. such buildings should 
be subdivided into separate houses, without direct communi- 
cation between the adjoining houses. To ensure this, the party 
walls between the houses should be carried above the roof. 

Each house should further be divided up the middle by 
a wide roomy staircase, extending from the ground to the top 
floor, with a free ventilation through the roof. The staircase 
and pass^es should extend across the house from front to 
back, with windows on opposite sides for through light and 
ventilation. Besides affording means of access, the stairs and 
pass^es should be so constructed as to afford ventilation 
upwards between the two halves of the house, sufficient to 
prevent the atmosphere in rooms on opposite sides of the stair- 
case and passages from intermingling. 

There should be a unit of size for all asylums, workhouses, 
and barrack-rooms, containing the principal rooms and their 
appurtenances, so that a buiiding of any size, which has a 
definite object, may be constructed by simply increasii^ the 
number of such units. 

The unit of construction for workhouses and a^lums has 
not been laid down by any distinct authority ; for barracks 
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and hospitals the conditions have been laid down by the 
Barrack and Hospital Improvement Commission; and for 
prisons they have been stated by the late Sir J. Jebb. 

The unit of construction for a school necessarily depends 
upon the nature of the school, and the number of classes into 
which it is divided. 

These conditions vary in almost every case. It may how- 
ever be assumed, that for school-rooms or lecture-rooms 
which are occupied for limited periods in the day-time, and 
thoroughly purified between times, a superficial area per 
pupil in the class-room of from 15 to 20 feet as a minimum, 
should be afforded, and a cubic space of not less than from 
180 to 350 cubic feet. This, at laoo cubic feet per hour per 
occupant, would imply a renewal of the air of the room from 
5 to 7 times in the hour. But for a schoolroom occupied for 
limited periods, the windows beii^ opened between times, 750 
cubic feet per hour per occupant during school hours would 
probably sulffice ; reckoning after dark each candle as an occu- 
pant, and each gaslight as two candles. Windows in rooms 
where drawing or writing is carried on are best placed so as 
to be on the left hand of the student. 

The conditions of school dormitories would follow those in 
barracks and workhouse wards which have been already 
alluded to in a previous chapter. 

A short account of how the unit of accommodation for 
barracks and hospitals was arrived at will best explain the 
application of the general principles to special cases. 

For barracks, from 20 to 30 beds was fixed as a convenient 
unit of number for each barrack-room, tlie beds being arranged 
uith their heads to the walls on opposite sides of the room. 

There should be about half as many windows as there are 
beds in the room ; they should be on opposite sides of the 
room ; they should be carried up to within a few inches of the 
ceiling, and be hung so that both upper and lower sashes can 
be opened or shut. 
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In no case should there be more than two rows of beds 
between the opposite windows. This rule holds good in all 
climates, but more especially in hot climates. 

Assumit^ a fixed floor-space, the width of the room must 
be such as to secure an adequate distance between the beds. 

There is a minimum limit of width which depends on the 
question of convenience. Nineteen or twenty feet would be a 
good width for a barrack-room in this climate, but in hot 
climates a lai^^er floor-space would be required, which entails 
additional width and length. The width above mentioned 
would allow space for tables and forms when the beds are 
down, and would allow about 11 or la feet between the oppo-> 
site beds during the day when the bedsteads are turned up. 

Barrack-rooms should never be less than 12 feet high. 

A room 20 feet wide and la feet high, with 5-feet bed- 
spaces along the walls, would give the regulation amount of 
600 cubic feet per bed. If the height of the room is less than 
12 feet, it would be better to make up the unit of cubic space 
by increasing the bed-space along the walls, rather than by 
increasing the width of the room. 

All sleeping-rooms should have ceilings. The space in the 
slope of the roof should not be taken into barrack-rooms any 
more than into the rooms of ordinary dwelling-houses. That 
space if in the room should always' be ventilated ; otherwise it 
alTords facilities for the impure air to stagnate, cool, and remix 
with the air of the room. 

The fireplace should be placed in the side wall in the 
centre of the length of one side of the room, and should be 
constructed to warm part of the air admitted for ventilation.' 
If the room were constructed for 30 beds, two fireplaces 
would probably be required ; in which case they should be 
placed on the same side of the room, to diminish the proba- 
bility of their smoking, and to assist ventilation. 

Each barrack-room should have a room for a non-com- 
missioned officer opening from the landing or passage, and 

H 2 
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connected with the barrack-room ; and either at the entrance, 
or at the further end opposite the entrance, there should be 
a well-Hghted and well-ventilated room, with ablution-ba^ns, 
and a bath. There should be in addition a water-closet and 
urinal for night use, with windows to the outer air. 

Hospitals require especial care, because the sick are more 
easily affected by insanitary conditions than persons in health. 

The unit of hospital construction is the ward, with its ward 
offices. 

The area of the ward depends on the floor-space allotted to 
the patients, to which allusion has already been made, and 
varies with the climate, and with the object of the hospital. 
The breadth of the ward to some extent regulates the other 
dimensions. It is essential that the windows should be oppo- 
site, and, in order that they may act efficiently for changing 
the air, that they shall not be too great a distance apart. The 
breadth which combines convenience with this condition is 
from 24 to a8 feet, but 30 feet would not be too wide. . With 
this form of ward, the beds would stand between the windows. 

The ward offices are of two kinds. 

1. Those which are necessary for facilitating the nursing 
and administration of the wards, as the nurse's room and 
ward scullery. 

2. Those which are required for die direct use of the ack, 
so as to prevent any unnecessary processes of the patients 
taking place in the ward ; as, for instance, the ablution-room, 
the bath-room, the water-closets, urinals, and sinks for empty- 
ing foul slops. There should, in addition to the bath-room 
here mentioned, be a general bathing establishment- attached 
to every hospital, with hot, cold, vapour, sulphur, medicated, 
shower, and douche baths. Separate water-closets are re- 
quired for the nursing staff. 

Hot and cold water should be laid on to all ward offices la 
which the use of either is constantly required, in order to 
economise labour in the current working of the hospitaL 
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The nurse's room should be sufficiently lai^ to contain a 
bed, and to be the nurse's sitting-room. It should be light, 
airy, and well ventilated. It should be close to the ward door, 
and it should have a window looking into the ward. 

There should be a ward scullery attached to each ward, 
and adjacent or opposite to the nurse's room, so as to be 
under her eye. 

There should be no dark corners in the scullery, and it 
should have ample window-space. 

There should be provided, adjacent to the scullery or nurse's 
room, well lighted rooms for linen, stores, or patients' clothes, 
and a hot closet for airing clean towels and sheets. 

The ward offices of the second class ought to be as near as 
possible to the ward, but cut off from it by a lobby, with doors 
at each end, and windows on each side, and with separate 
ventilation and warming, so as to prevent the pbssibility of 
foul air passing from the ward offices into the wards. These 
offices are therefore most conveniently placed at the end of 
the ward, furthest from the entrance and nurse's room, and 
distributed at each side, so as to enable the ward to have an 
end window. 

The ablution-room should contain a small bath-room with 
one fixed bath of copper, supplied with hot and cold water. 
A terra-cotta bath when once warmed has the advantage of 
retaining the heat longer than a bath of almost any other 
material, and of being always cleanly, but it absorbs a great 
deal of heat at first. Hence, when the bath is frequently 
used, it is the best material ; but if the bath is seldom used, 
then copper is better, or polished French metal. 

The water-closets should never be placed against an inner 
wall, but always against an outer wall of the compartment in 
which they are situated, and the soil-pipe should be carried 
down outside. 

Walls of ablution-rooms and water-closets should be 
covered with white glazed tile, slate enamelled or plain, or 
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Parian cement ; plaster is not a good covering for them on 
account of their liability to be splashed, and of the necessity 
for the walls to be frequently washed down. 

The ablution-room and water-closets should have plenty of 
windows opening to the outer air. They should have shafts 
carried up to above the roof, to cany off the foul air, and 
ventilated openings to admit fresh air independently of the 
windows, and warmed air should be supplied to them inde- 
pendently both of the wards and of the lobbies which cut 
them off from the wards, which latter should also be carefully 
ventilated and warmed separately. 

These ward offices will vary but little with the size of the 
ward ; that is to say, a ward of twenty beds will require 
nearly as large ward offices as a ward of thirty-two beds. 




Scale 



Fig 33- 
For instance, three water-closets per ward will suffice for a 
ward of thirty-two beds, but two at least will be required for 
even a twelve-bed ward. The superficial area to be added in 
the wards of thirty-two beds for these appliances would be 
about thirty square feet per bed, whereas in wards of twenty 
beds each it would come to nearly fifty square feet per bed. 

The ward with its ward offices is a small hospital, which 
may be increased to any required size by the addition of 
similar units. 

The principles upon which these units of ward construction. 
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or, as they are generally termed, pavilions, should be added, 
are as follows : — 

1. There should be free circulation of air between the 
pavilions, 

2. The space between the pavilions should be exposed to 
sunshine, and the sunshine should fall on all the windows in 
the course of the day, for which purpose it is desirable that 
the pavilions should be placed on a north and south line. 

3. The distance between adjacent pavilions should not be 
less than twice the height of the pavilion reckoned from the 
floors of the ground-floor ward. This is the smallest width 
between pavilions which will prevent the lower wards from 
being gloomy in this climate ; and where from local con- 
ditions there is not a free movement of air round the buildings 
this distance should be increased. 

4. The arrangement of the pavilions should be such as 
to allow of convenient covered communication between the 
wards, without interfering with the light and ventilation ; 
and therefore the connection between adjacent pavilions 
should be on the ground-floor only, or in the basement, and 
the top of the covered corridor uniting the ends of pavilions 
should not be carried above the ceiling of the ground-floor 
wards. Indeed, whilst it is necessary to make the ground-floor 
wards from twelve to fourteen or fifteen feet high, it would be 
unnecessary for purposes of communication to give the cor- 
ridor a greater lieight than nine or ten feet ; there is how- 
ever this consideration, that if the top of the corridor is made 
level with the ward floors of upstairs wards, it affords a 
convenient terrace on to which the beds of patients can be 
wheeled, so as to allow them to lie in the open air. Each 
block of wards — that is, each pavilion— should have its own 
staircase. 

5. No ward should be so placed as to form a passage-room 
to other wards. 

6. As a general rule, there should not be more than two 
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floors of wards in a pavilion. If there are three floors or 
more, the distances between the pavilions become very con- 
siderable, because of the rule, which ought to be absolutely 
observed, of placing the pavilions at a distance apart equal to 
at least twice the height of the pavilion, measured from the 
floor-level of the ward nearest to the ground. Besides, when 
two wards open into a common staircase, there is, with every 
care, to some extent a community of ventilation. When 
there are as many as four wards one over the other, the stair- 
case becomes a powerful shaft for drawing up to its uj^er 
part the impure air of the lower wards, which is then liable to 
penetrate into the upper wards. Similarly, heated impure air 
from the windows of the lower wards has occasionally a ten- 
dency to pass into the windows of the wards above. For 
these reasons, no hospital should have more than two floors 
of wards, one over the other ; and if there Is a basement under 
sick wards, it should not be used for any purpose, such as 
cooking, from which smells could penetrate into the wards; 
and, when possible, it is best not to continue the staircase 
into the basement. 

7. There is a limit to the numbers which should be congre- 
gated under one roof. This limit will depend very much on 
the nature of the cases. A careful consideration of the experi- 
ence of military hospitals, into which many slight cases are 
received, led to the conclusion that 136 cases should be the 
lat^est number placed in one double pavilion, divided into two 
equal halves in such a way as to cut off by through ventila- 
tion the communication between the two halves. In town 
hospitals, where the cases are of a more severe character, a 
similar double pavilion should probably not contain above 
80 to 100 beds. 

The passage lobbies and staircases connectii^ the two 
halves of a double pavilion should be well lighted by lai^ 
windows, and provided with ample ventilation direct from the 
open air ; in cold weather they should be supplied with 
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warmth and fresh warm air independently of the wards and 
ward offices. 

The 9ze of any given hospital oi^ht not to be determined 
by increasing the number of beds in any one building, but by 
increasii^ the number of units, each containing the numbers 
of beds mentioned ; and the extent to which these units 
should be multiplied might, if the units have been properly 
constructed and arranged, be determined not so much by 
the number of patients as by considerations of economy in 
admmistering the hospital. 

In addition to the larger wards, it is necessary to have a few 
wards of one or two beds each for special cases ; but these 
should be as few as possible, so as to economise labour in 
nursing ; and their position must be adapted in each hospital 
to suit the arrangements of the principal wards, so as to afford 
easy supervision by the nurses. 

It is moreover desirable that if convalescent patients remain 
in the hospital they should have rooms in which they can 
dine and spend the day apart from the other sick ; the situa* 
tion of these rooms should be such as not to interfere with 
the light and air of the wards. This class of patients also 
requires a chapel. It is, however, a subject for consideration 
whether, as a rule, patients who are able to move about in 
this way should be retained in hospitals. 

Arrai^ements for the several requirements above described 
must all be made subservient to the broad general principle of 
giving air and light to the wards. 

The corridors connecting the units may, in 3 warm climate, 
consist of an open arcade ; in our climate in cold weather a 
closed corridor may be necessary : closed corridors should be 
lighted by windows on both sides, capable of opening wide, or . 
of being removed altc^ether in warm weather ; the corridors 
should be cut off from the adjacent pavilions by swing doors 
and be provided with separate means of ventilation, as well as 
with an independent supply of fresh warmed air in cold weather. 
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These arrangements prevent draughts, and cause the 
corridors, lobbies, and staircases to be the means of effectually 
-cutting off the ventilation of one pavilion from that of another. 

The staircases for patients should be broad and easy ; the 
rise of each step should not exceed four inches in height, and 
the tread should be at least one foot in width ; there should 
be a handrail on each side, and a landing after every six or 
eight steps. 

The considerations which these data suggest are equally 
applicable, with modifications suited to the special case, to all 
buildings in which large numbers are congregated. 



The sanitary condition of dwellings which are built for a 
special purpose, such as barracks, workhouses, hospitals, or 
asylums, can be easily controlled. There the occupation is 
continually of the same description. But in ordinary resi- 
dences, the conditions are continually subject to change from 
the necessities or caprice of the occupants. In the houses of 
the rich, inconveniences arise from rooms built for every-day 
life being occasionally used for the reception of lai^e numbers 
of people. Thus a dining-room which would be supplied with 
adequate fresh air for twelve people is sometimes used to contain 
thirty to dine, in addition to servants and numerous lights. 
Drawing-rooms adapted for a small number are often filled 
so full as barely to afford three square feet of surface per occu- 
pant, and are lighted by numerous gaslights or candles. 

Rooms intended to be frequently applied to receptions or 
dinners, either in private houses, hotels, or municipal build- 
ings, should be provided with permanent arrangements for the 
renewal of the air on a sufficient scale. 

The heat which is generated by persons and lights will 
suffice in this country for affording a sufficiently strong 
upward current in shafts to ensure the removal of the 
necessary quantity of air, provided the shafts are properly 
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proportioned, and provided adequate inlets for fresh air be 
supplied. Dinners and receptions are limited in duration, 
hence it may be assumed that 750 cubic feet of air per hour 
supplied for each guest, servant, and candle, reckoning a gas- 
burner as two candles, would suffice. When arrangements for 
the removal of vitiated air and the inflow of fresh air have not 
been provided in the building, temporary arrangements ma/ 
be resorted to, such as have been proposed by M. Joly of 
Paris and Mr. Verity in England ; viz. by means of a small 
fan worked by hand or by water power, which forces air into 
the rooms through a perforated india-rubber or other pipe laid 
temporarily along the cornice iti a convenient situation. But 
such an arrat^ement is only a makeshift to remedy defects 
in the original construction of the building. 

Artificial Lighting. 

The impurity of the air caused by artificial light is very 
serious. Lamps, candles, and gas-lights, each consume the 
oxygen and produce carbonic acid. 

An oil-lamp with a moderately good wick burns about 154 
grains of oil per hour, consumes the oxygen of about 3-2 cubic 
feet of air, and produces a little more than \ a cubic foot of 
carbonic acid ; i lb. of oil demands from 140 to 160 cubic 
feet of air for complete combustion. 

A tallow candle of 6 to the lb., burns about 170 grains per 
hour, consumii^ the oxygen of about 4 cubic feet of air ; 
1 lb. of tallow requires about 170 feet of air for combustion. 

Coal-gas consists of olefiant gas and analcgous hydro- 
carbons and hydrocarbon vapours, all of which contribute to 
its illuminating properties. It also contains hydrogen and 
marsh-gas, and in addition carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, 
sulphuretted hydrc^en and other sulphur compounds; these 
latter are impurities. 

The following Uble (from Dr. Tidy's Handbook of Chemis- 
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try) shows the composition of gas from cannel and from 
common coal. 
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I cubic foot of coal^as will (according to the quality of the 
gas) unite with from -9 to 1-64 cubic feet of oxygen, and pro- 
duces on an average 2 cubic feet of carbonic acid, and from -2 
to -5 grains of sulphurous acid. In other words, i cubic foot of 
gas will destroy the entire oxygen of about 8 cubic feet of air. 

The presence of 1 per cent, of carbonic acid in gas is said 
to decrease the light 6 per cent. To obtain a maximum light 
from any flame, the supply of air must not be excessive, 
otherwise the carbon particles are consumed before they are 
sufficiently heated to emit light, and the excess of atmospheric 
nitrc^en serves to cool the flame and decrease its illuminating 
power. If, on the other hand, the supply of air is too limited, 
the carbon passes off unburnt, and the flame becomes smoky. 

When gas is only partly burnt in a room, nitrc^en, water, 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, sulphurous acid and other im- 
purities, may escape into and vitiate the air. 

It is most important to the purity of the air of a room that 
the products of the combustion of gas should not mingle with 
the air. Several forms of lights have been designed for this 
purpose, but as a rule they do not entirely fulfil their object, 
for in many cases they conflict with the other arrangements 
for ventilation. Thus, if a sunlight is placed in the ceilii^, its 
proper actioa is to carry off a large volume of air from near the 
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ceiling ; an open fireplace in the room draws a large volume 
of air towards itself. The currents conflict, and the fumes 
from the sun-burner are liable to be drawn into the room. 

In the case of a gas globe lamp suspended in the middle of 
the room, supplied with fresh air from the room, with a pipe to 
carry off the fumes leading from the light up to the ceiling, 
and along the ceiling into the chimne}-, the smallness of the 



Fig. 34. VentiUted Gaslight. 

pipe, the bend, and the horizontal length, all contribute a large 
amount of friction to diminish the draught in the tube: in 
rooms where there is no arrangement for replacing the air 
removed by an open fire, cross currents will sometimes prevail 
in the chimney-flue, especially if it is large. Whenever the 
draught in the tube is sluggish, the fire in the chimney draws 
down some of the fumes directly towards the fire ; conse- 
quently it is very rare that, even with this class of burner, the 
fumes of the gas are removed. 

The only safe plan is to place the gas-burners in a globe 
ttitirely cut off from the room, supplied with fresh air directly 
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from the open air, the fumes being also carried directly into 
the open air. Such an arrangement is very simple in the case 
of an outside wall, and this is the only system which will keep 
the air of a room free from the fumes of gas. By the arrange- 
ment in Fig. 34 the fresh air is supplied through the grating 
C, passing along the outer tube to the globe, and the heated 
fumes pass up and away through the inner tube. When wind 
blows on the opening the pressure is equal on both tubes, and 
if the joints in the room are all air-tight the flame is not 
affected by wind. 

The electric light, if it be ever perfected for domestic use, 
may, it is to be hoped, relieve us from some of the sanitary 
defects experienced with other forms of lighting; but the 
electric light disengages nitric acid, and it will therefore require 
to be kept in a receptacle cut off from the air of the room. 

Workshops, 
In workshops the purity of air should be maintained by an 
adequate removal of vitiated air, and a supply of fresh air at 
the temperature which may be either necessary for comfort or 
required in the processes carried on in the workshop. With 
adequate renewal of air a temperature of from 75° to 78° or 
higher can be easily borne, whereas without such renewal of 
air lower temperatures soon become oppressive. In work- 
shops where the processes carried on occasion fumes, steam, 
or a lai^e amount of dust, special extraction should be 
arranged by means of rapid currents of air to carry off the 
steam, fumes, or dust as soon as it is created, so as to prevent 
its mixing with the air of the room. 

Stables. 

It has not yet been ascertained how much fresh air 

is required to keep a horse in health. Such ah inquiry, 

although of great value when warmth has to be combined 

with ventilation, is of little comparative importance as applied 
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to stables, because ttie horse is not an exotic animal requiring 
artificial warmth. He is taken from a perfectty open-air life, 
with its vicissitudes of weather and temperature, to be confined, 
more or less, in a stable for purposes quite apart from his 
health. .The question is, how to subject the horse to the 
captivity he has to undei^o in serving man, without injuring 
him in his health and strength. 

Animal life is most perfectly developed, and its functions 
are most perfectly performed, under the conditions of free 
diffusion of the atmosphere, including absence of stagnation, 
abundance of light, good drainage, absence of nuisance, and 
sufficient space to live in. 

These are the conditions (besides of course food and drink) 
which nature requires for the horse. 

Good stable ventilation includes the other conditions, because 
if the stable is filthy or ill-drained, or the ground saturated 
with putnd urine, it must be obvious that no amount of fresh 
air passing through the stable will keep it sweet and whole- 
some. Any amount of fresh air coming in will immediately be 
tainted by filth which has already collected there. 

Again, if a stable be ever so clean or well drained, it will 
never be well ventilated without perfect freedom of movement 
of air through every part of it, together with free ingress and 
egress of air, so provided as to prevent hurtful blasts falling on 
the horses. 

A fundamental requirement in all stables is paving of such 
a character as to wear well, not to become slippery, to be 
water-tight, and to be easily cleansed. 

Another fundamental requirement is good stable drainage. 

Surface drainage is the only kind of drainage applicable 
to the interior of stables. 

The drains, like the stable floors, should be impervious to 
moisture. They should always be made of smooth material, 
with as few joints as possible, be carefully laid, having a shallow 
saucer-shaped section, and with as rapid an Incline as it is 
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possible to obtain. They should pass behind the line of stalls, 
and be conducted in as straight a line and by as short a course 
as possible to the outside of the stable, where they should be 
discharged into an underground drain, over a trapped gulley- 
grating, placed at a distance of some feet from the stable wall, 
so as to prevent effluvia returning, and to prevent dung and 
straw from entering the drain. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness of the surface of the stable 
should be enforced. 

The great principle which ought to be kept in view in 
stables is to have the air moving freely through every part of 
them, above and around the horses when they are standing, 
and in all the angles between the floor and walls when the 
horses are lying down, and every horse should have sufficient 
ventilation for himself without being obliged to breathe the 
foul air of his neighbours. These conditions would be most 
completely obtained in an open shed, such as is used for 
stabling horses in warm climates, and the nearer we can 
approach to this construction, keeping in view the necessity 
for protecting horses in this climate, while at rest, from 
extreme cold and cold blasts of wind, the healthier will be the 
stable. 

That form of construction which affords the maximum of 
facility for obtaining a free moving atmosphere throughout the 
body of the stable is the open roof with ridge ventilation 
carried all the way along. 

Where the roof of the stable is not open, but flat and 
impervious, the distance between the effective ventilating 
openings, whether windows or other apertures, corresponds 
of course to the breadth of the stable. But with an open roof 
and ridge ventilation the distance is reduced to one-half, while 
the difference of height above the ground between the ridge 
opening and the side windows ensures a far more certain and 
continuous movement of the air than could by possibility take 
place with side windows, unless a high wind were blowing. 
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Therefore a stable with ridge ventilation is the most healthy 
stable. 

A fiat impervious roof, a hay-loft, or a barrack-room over 
a stable increases the difficulties of ventilation. 

In so far then as concerns the general movement and 
renewal of the mass of air in a stable, the form of construction 
which effects this most easily and efficiently is an open-roofed 
stable, with ventilation along the ridge, swing windows along 
the sides, and a continuous inlet for fresh air under the eaves 
made of perforated brick, so arranged as to throw the entering 
currents up towards the roof. 

A great incidental advantage of the open roof should not 
be overlooked, and that is the facility with which it enables 
the stable to be thoroughly well lighted. L%ht is in its place 
as essential to health as air, and moreover, when introduced 
vertically from the roof, it enables the state of cleanliness of 
the stable to be seen at once. 

Besides providii^ for free movement of the mass of air 
within the stable, it is necessary in all stables, but in some 
much more than in others, to supply fresh air near the ground- 
level at the head of each stall, so that the horse may have 
fresh air to breathe when he is lying down. 

The reason of this necessity is that in all stables the stratum 
of air next the floor-level is the most impure, and will always 
be the most impure under any improved conditions of drain- 
age and paving. Besides this, the horse, in lying down, places 
his head close to the angle between the floor and the wall 
where the air is stagnant. 

It follows from what has been said that the easiest and 
most efficiently ventilated stable is the open roof partially 
glazed, with ridge ventilation all along, ventilation at the 
eaves, a swing window for every stall, and the horses' heads 
turned outwards, with a proper air-brick in the outer wall, 
introduced 6 inches from the ground between every two stalls. 

With these conditions of ventilation the Barrack and 
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Hospital Improvement Commission stated that each cavalry 
horse should have 1600 cubic feet and 100 superficial feet of 
space. 

General Morin states that the cubic space allowed in French 
cavalry stables is 1750 cubic feet per horse, and he lays it 
down that 7000 cubic feet is the volume of fresh air which 
should be supplied, or of vitiated air which should be removed, 
per horse per hour. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING MATERIALS AND DETAILS 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 

In every dwelling dryness is an essential of health. In 
this climate it is necessary to provide for warmth. In a 
hot climate coolness is sought In a hot climate, or for hot 
weather, the roofs and walls should be of such construction 
as to prevent the temperature inside a house being raised 
by the heat of the sun. For cold weather, on the other hand, 
the roof and walls must keep in the heat, so as to main- 
tain the air of the house at a higher temperature than the 
outside air. 

The materials and constructional arrangements best 
adapted to keep warmth in a house will to a considerable 
extent be effective for keeping out the heat. 

The temperature which can be maintained in a house 
will greatly depend on the construction of the walls, and 
on the materials of which they are composed. Materiab 
differ greatly in their power of allowing heat to pass through 
them. 

The following examples, showing for different materials 
the units of heat transmitted per square foot per hour by a 
plate I inch thick, the two surfaces differing in temperature 
i" Fahrenheit, illustrate their relative advant^es in this 
respect 
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Conditions Reding Materials, &c, i8t 

Muble, ere; fine-graiiwd .... 18 

Do. wKite. coarse-gnuied . . tj 

Stone — ordiDAij freeitone . . , I3'68 

Glass 64 

BHckwOTk 4-83 

Plaster J-M 

Brickdnst 1-33 

Chalk powdered -87 

Firplamks ......... 1-37 

Increased conductivity of heat in a material must be 
counteracted by increased thickness. All ordinary wall 
materials admit of a greater or less change of air through the 
material itself, depending upon the extent to which the 
material is porous. 

The porosity of a material is shown by its power to absorb 
water. The following ' is the percentage of its own weight of 
water which each of the materials mentioned below has been 
found to absorb — 



Malm Cntten . . . 
Malm Bright Stock . 
MalmSecondt. . . 
BrowD Favion . . . 
Hani Paviort . . . 
Common Grey Stock 
Haid Do. ... . 
Waibed Hard Stock* 
Staffoidshire — 

a Bine . . 



Dretted Do. . . 
Brown glazed brick . 



Good Granite , 

IndiSereDt Do 

Bad BpedmcD Do 

Trap and Basalt .... 
Sandstone — 

Craigleith 

Parksprin|r 

.Mantfield 

Hassock (very bad quality) . 
Limestone — 

Muble 

Portland 



Chilmark . . . 

KentKa£ . . . 

Ransome ArtiGcial st 



From this it appears that brick and stone walls, being 
always more or less porous, must admit, as already mentioned, 
of a considerable spontaneous chaise of air when dry. 

' See Note* on Building Constmction, Science and Art Department, 1879, 
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Porous walls tend to absorb the moisture given out in 
breathii^, or in the combustion of lights. In this process 
walls absorb organic and other impurities, which after a time 
decay, and the wall may become a source of impurity for the 
air. When a wall is damp, change of air can no longer go on 
through it The evaporation from the wall cools down the 
temperature. Damp in walls is considered to be a cause of 
fever, espedally in warm climates. The damp wall, whilst it 
checks the passage of the air, is cold, and consequently 
occasions a rapid radiation of heat from persons sitting within 
its influence. On the other hand, in hot and dry climates, 
wet mats are often hung over all openings, as a means of 
cooling the air without injury to health. These represent 
absolutely pervious walls, admitting of a rapid change of air. 

In this climate, damp walls, besides being unhealthy, are 
uneconomical. They cause a great absorption of heat by the 
evaporation of the moisture from the surface. New walls are 
always damp. The quantity of water which will be contained 
in a new wall is very remarkable. Suppose that 100,000 
bricks are used for a building, each weighing seven pounds ; a 
good brick can suck up from 10 to ao per cent, of its we%ht 
in waterj but assume 7 per cent, as what gets into it by the 
manipulations of the bricklayer. Also assume that the same 
amount of water is contained in the mortar, a quantity 
certainly much understated ; the mortar forms about one-fifth 
of the walls; thus nearly 100,000 pounds of water, equal to 
10,000 gallons, may be assumed to be put in the walls in the 
process of building, and which must be removed from the 
walls of the house before it becomes habitable- This water 
must be removed by evaporation into and by the air. The 
capacity of the air for receiving water depends on the different 
tension of the vapour at different temperatures, on the qugntity 
of water already contained in the air as it flows over this 
moist surface, and finally on the velocity of that air. Assume 
the average temperature of the year to be about 50° Fahren- 
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heit, and the average hygrometric condition of the air to be 
75 per cent, of its full saturation. At the temperature named 
one cubic foot of air can take up four grains of water in the 
shape of vapour, but as it contains already 75 per cent, of these 
four grains, which amounts to three grains, it can only take up 
one additional grain. As often then as one grain is contained 
in the 10,000 gallons of water mentioned above, as many 
cubic feet of air must come in contact with the new walls, and 
become saturated with the water contained in them ; or, about 
700,000,000 cubic feet of air are required to dry the building 
in question. Therefore the drying of a building will be best 
effected by passing a large volume of air through it, and air 
at a higher tempen^ure, and therefore of a greater hygro- 
metric capacity than the outer air, will effect this object most 
rapidly. 

Until this damp has been expelled by fires or by time, the 
building should not be occupied ; when the walls have been 
dried inside, it is the proper function of the walls to prevent 
damp from entering from the outside. Damp should be 
precluded from rising into the wall from the ground by means 
of a damp course carried round in all the walls below the 
level of the lowest floor. The damp course may be of slate, 
asphalte, or glazed perforated bricks, this latter form of damp 
course has the advantage of allowing air to penetrate on all 
sides uniformly under the basement floor. 

Damp should be prevented from descending into the wall 
from above by an impervious coping or by eaves. Improperly 
laid copings will act as conductors of wet into the wall, rather 
than as protectors £^ainst it. Projecting eaves are advan- 
tageous; the more they project, the greater protection do 
they afford to the surface of the walls. The rain which beats 
against a wall will be partly evaporated out again by the 
action of the air and sun, and partly drawn through it by 
capillary attraction ; and if the material is very porous, or the 
wall very thin, it may saturate the wall. The capillary action 
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will be checked by joints in brick or stone work, and arrested 
by air-spaces in the wall or by the use of a hollow wall. 

The heat generated in rooms passes away in cold weather 
through the floor, ceiling, and walls and windows into the 
open air or adjacent colder parts of the house, and the heat 
of the house is similarly constantly passing away into the 
open air through the walls and the windows and the roof. 

The temperature of the basement floor when below the 
level of the adjacent surface will be practically that of the 
mean annual temperature, and will therefore occasion little 
loss of heat 

The loss of heat by walls varies in a direct ratio with the 
conducting power of the material of the walls, and with the 
difference of temperature between the inner and the outer 
surface of the wall, and it varies inversely with the thickness 
of the wall. The actual temperature of the surface of the wall 
is troublesome to ascertain ; if instead of the temperature of 
the surface of the wall, the temperature of the air inside the 
building and outside be taken into account, the formula be- 
comes somewhat more complicated, and varies in a direct ratio 
with the conducting and radiant power of the material of the 
wall, the loss from contact with air, the difference of tempera- 
ture between the air inside and that outside, and in an inverse 
ratio with the thickness of the wall.' 



' If r E temperatare of internal sir, 
T' = teraptrature of extemaJ air, 
R — radiant power of the material, 
A — loss by contact of air, 
C = conductJDg ].ower of the nutterial, 

V c units of beat per bour, 

£ • thickness of the wall in inches, 

„_ (^xo»(t)«(r-n 

Fron Box mt Hnt. 
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The loss of heat by a vertical wall from contact of cold air 
per square foot of area will be greater with a low wall than 
with a high wall. The reason is obvious ; the cold air in 
immediate contact with the lower part of the warmer wall 
receives heat from it, and ascends, and at each successive 
gradation in height the difference of temperature between the 
air and the wall is decreased by these successive increments 
of heat, and the amount of heat given out by the wall to the 
air is thus progressively diminished as the air reaches the 
upper part of the wall, in a proportion dependent on the 
square root of the height. 

Thus whilst a vertical plane i foot high would lose -5945 
units of heat per square foot per hour for each i" Fahrenheit 
difference in the temperature between the surface of the plane 
and the adjacent air, a vertical plane 10 feet high would lose 
■4350 units of heat per square foot, one 40 feet high would 
lose -3980, and one 100 feet high would lose -3843 units per 
square foot, 

The problem connected with the loss of heat by walls 
requires more space for its full discussion than a treatise of 
the nature of this one, limited to the general enunciation of 
principles, will admit of. For the special study of the 
question P^clet, Balfour Stewart, Box on Heat, and other 
writers may be advant^eously consulted. From the latter 
work, which is eminently practical in its character, the follow- 
ing table is extracted. The units of heat transmitted per 
square foot per hour by a plate 1 inch thick, the two surfaces 
differing in temperature 1° Fahrenheit, being as shown by 
P^ciet's experiments previously alluded to — • 
for ordinary stone = 13-68, 
for brick-work = 4-83. 

The table shows the loss of heat per square foot per hour by 
brick and stone walls, 40 feet high, in buildings where only 
one face is exposed, and for 1° difference of internal and 
external temperature. 
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The number of units of heat lost through a hollow wall, or 
wall with an air-space in the centre, is less than that through a 
solid wall. The units of heat, dissipated by the outer air, will 
be in a direct ratio to the difference between the temperature 
of the air-space in the wall and that of the outer air ; whilst 
the effect of diminished thickness in the wall follows an 
inverse ratio somewhat less than that of the actual diminution 
of thickness of the wall. For instance, if the difference of 
temperature between the room and the outer air = t, and the 
temperature of the air-space be a mean between that of the 
room and the outer air, then the difference of temperature 
between the air-space and the outer air will equal \ t, and if 
further the thickness of the wall be Ey and the air-space be in 
the middle of the wall, so that the thickness on each side of 
the air-space = \E, the formula in the preceding note for 
ascertaining the value of the units of heat lost in each case, 
expressed briefly would assume the general form, in the case 

of the wall without an air-space, of tt — f^-^. and in the case 

of the wall with an air-space, of — it — ft, » or, if we assume 

from the previous table a wall of a room 9 inches thick, 
with a temperature in the room 2° above that outside the 
loss of heat would be -550 units per square foot per hour. If, 
on the other band, two walls half a brick (or 4k inches) thick 
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each, were used on each side of an ^r-space instead, and the 
temperature of the intermediate air-space was 1° above the 
outer air, and 1° below the temperature, of the air of the 
rooms, the loss of heat would be -371 per square foot per 
hour, or about two-thirds of the heat lost by the solid wall. 

The loss of heat, as well as the porosity of a wall, is in- 
fluenced by wall coverings, such as stucco outside ; or plaster, 
cement, or papering inside. 

Independently of the advantages which may be derived from 
the smaller conductivity, if any, of the covering material, each 
layer forms an additional break in the continuity of any one 
material, and lessens both the porosity and the loss of heat. 

The best internal wall-surface for a dwelling would be an 
impervious polished surface, which would not absorb moi^^ture 
from breathing, and which, on being washed wdth soap and 
water, and dried, would be made quite clean. This wall would 
not absorb organic matter, but when colder than the air of the 
room, the moisture from the breath, &c., would be condensed 
upon the wall. To prevent this, either the temperature of the 
wall should exceed that of the air, or a larger volume of air 
would require to be passed through a room with impervious 
walls than a room with pervious walls. In conveying warmth 
to rooms with impervious walls by an agency different from an 
open fire, it would be preferable to convey It in such a manner 
as to warm the walls, and warm the air of the room through 
their means. An enamelled metallic wall surface, with a space 
between the surface and the brick or stone wall for the 
passage of warmed air, would effect this object. 

Plaster, wood, paint, and varnish, all absorb the organic 
impurities given off by the body, and any plastered or papered 
room, after long occupation, acquires a peculiar smell- 
In a discussion, in 1 863, in the French Academy of Medicine, 
a case was mentioned in which an analysis had been made of 
the plaster of a hospital wall, and 46 per cent, of organic 
matter was found in the plaster. No doubt the expensive 
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process which is sometimes termed enamelling the walls, 
which consists of painting and varnishing with repeated coats, 
somewhat in the manner adopted for painting the panels of 
carriages, would probably prove impervious for some time, but 
it would be expensive, and very liable to be scratched and 
damaged. 

Parian cement polished is practically an impervious material, 
but it is costly ; unless carefully applied, its appearance is 
unsatisfactory, and it can only be applied on brick or stone 
walls, and not on wood-work or partitions, because, being 
inelastic, it is liable to crack. The want of elasticity in Parian 
cement is unfavourable to its use in ceilings. 

The numerous joints required for glazed bricks, or tiles, 
render the use of these questionable as wall linings. The 
cement of the joint being more or less porous is sooner or later 
discoloured. Moreover, cracks and joints are objectionable, as 
they get filled with impurities, and may even harbour insects. 

In default of any impervious covering, the safest arrange- 
ment in hospital wards is plaster lime-whited or painted, 
which should be periodically scraped so as to remove the 
tainted surface, and be then again lime-whited or painted. In 
hospitals, of course these arrangements require the wards to 
be periodically vacated ; but this is of itself an advantage, be- 
cause every ward should be left empty annually for a period. 

When plaster is used, it is essential, for the reasons before 
mentioned, that at the expiration of a number of years, 
dependent upon the degree to which the room has been 
occupied, the whole outer coat of plaster should be removed 
from the walls and ceilings, and new plaster substituted. 
When walls are re-papered, the old paper should be invariably 
removed, as it is saturated with organic matter. In all places 
occupied by many persons, such as hospital wards, barracks, or 
asylums, the walls and ceilings should be quite plain, and free 
from all projections, angles, or ornaments which could catch or 
accumulate dust. 
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In connection with wall coverings, it is necessary to allude 
to the danger of poison in wall-paper or paint. Arsenic is the 
substance from which this danger is generally found to arise. 

Green paper, as a rule, contains more arsenic than others ; 
but colour in paper is no guarantee of freedom from arsenic. 
If not in the colour itself, it may still be in the mordant dyes 
or other material used in the manufacture of the paper. 
Arsenic in various combinations more or less dangerous is 
used in a great variety of colours. Many French greys and 
neutral tints, and some white papers, are as heavily loaded as 
green. Nothing but an examination of the individual sample 
of paper or colour will afford security against its presence. 

The danger is in proportion to the quantity of arsenic or 
mineral poison used in the colouring matter of the paper ; and 
in proportion to the facility with which it may be removed 
from the fabric, either as dust or gas. 

Danger from arsenic as a colouring matter seems to depend 
in part upon the presence of size. Dr. Fleck showed by 
experiment that a mixture of arsenious acid and starch paste 
or other organic substance gives rise to the formation of 
arseniuretted hydrt^en, but no arsenic could be detected in 
air which had been in contact with a mixture of arsenious 
acid and water without the presence of Organic matter. 

Arsenic is frequently present in distemper, which being 
mixed with size forms a direct combination of arsenic and 
organic matter, liable to give off arsenic under many circum- 
stances ; and in the case of damp walls it is there ready for 
the development of arseniuretted hydrogen. 

Arsenic is a powerful antiseptic, and hence the danger of its 
being introduced into glue and size, because it is so effectual in 
preventing decomposition, and is free from smell ; moreover, 
size is largely used for fixing colours. In purchasing wall- 
papers a guarantee should be required from the seller ; but it 
is also desirable to have the specimen analysed. 
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Floors. 

One of the most important conditions to be observed in the 
materials for floors in this climate is that they should not 
be cold to the feet, consequently wood floors are desirable, 
unless the tiled floor is arranged so as to be warmed on the old 
Roman plan — viz. by means of tiles laid with a hollow space 
or flues underneath, warmed by the smoke or heated gases 
from a furnace. 

Concrete, cement, and stone and brick more or less pennit 
the passage of damp ; therefore the floor, of whatever material 
it be, should always have an air-space under it so as to ensure 
dryness. 

The basement floor of a house may have an important 
influence on the purity of air. The heat of the basement floor 
will be substantially that of the ground under it, and that 
temperature differs but little from the mean annual tem- 
perature of the ground. The basement will thus be cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter than the outside air. This 
warmth tends to cause the air to rise through the house, and 
hence in cold weather, if warmed fresh air is not otherwise 
provided in a house, and if there is a basement, the air will 
be liable to pass up from the basement and pervade the 
house. Consequently, in such a case, the purity of the air in 
the house will depend upon the purity of air in the basement 

The purity of air in the basement will depend upon the 
arrangements for keeping all refuse and objectionable things 
out of the basement itself, but it depends especially upon the 
ground-air in the subsoil under and around the house being 
entirely cut ofl" from the basement. To secure this, a con- 
tinuous bed of concrete, or a layer of asphalte should be laid 
over the whole surface covered by the house, and sufficient 
areas should be carried below the level of the basement so 
as to cut the ground-air off by an open air-space from the 
adjacent soil. 
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In order further to diminish the liability of ground-air to 
penetrate into the basement, there should be an air-space 
between the ground and the floor of the basement. 

The floor of the basement, whether it be of wood, of stone, 
or of tile, should be from one foot to eighteen inches above the 
level of the surface of the ground around and under it : joists 
supporting the floor should not be laid on the ground, but 
should have a space underneath, to which a free circulation of 
air should be admitted, by means of gratings communicating 
with the outer air. 

Drains should not be carried under the basement-floor. 

The only case in which it is advisable to dispense with an 
air-space under the floor would be when the floor is of tiles or 
of wooden blocks embedded in asphalte, to ensure dryness. 
A floor of wooden blocks laid on and bedded in asphalte 
combines dryness with warmth for the feet. 

With wooden huts care should be taken to level the ground 
under the floor, and to allow of free circulation of air, either 
between each pair of joists, or, what is preferable, to raise the 
joists so as to allow free circulation under the whole floor. 

Floors should be laid with close joints, and wooden floors 
should be tongued, so as to prevent dirt from falling through and 
accumulating under the floor, as such dirt is liable to putrefy. 

The frequent saturation of wooden floors with water to keep 
them clean difi'uses damp ; consequently a closely laid polished 
floor of hard wood possesses great sanitary advantage^ 

For hospitals the floor requires special considerations. 
Ward-floors should be as non-absorbent as possible, and for 
the sake of warmth to the feet they must in this country be of 
wood ; oak, or other close hard wood, with close joints, oiled 
and beeswaxed, and rubbed to a polish, makes a very good 
floor, and absorbs very little moisture. It is impossible to pay 
too much attention to the joints ; they should be like those of 
the best parqueterie, affording no inlet for dirt to lodge ; because 
the impurities which become lodged in the cracks of a hospital 
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floor are eminently objectionable. There should be no saw- 
dust, or other oi^nic matter subject to decay, under the 
floor. When one ward is placed above another, it is essential 
that the floor should be non-conducting of sound, and that it 
should be so formed as to prevent emanations from patienta 
in the lower ward from passing into the upper wards. The 
floors of the Herbert Hospital are formed of concrete) sup- 
ported by iron joists, over which the oak boards are laid. 

An economical and non-absorbent surface for the floor can 
be obtained by first laying rough deal boards and covering 
them with thin, closely-laid oak boards oiled and beeswaxed. 
These oak floors must be treated like the French parquet, by 
occasional frottage. A very good hospital floor is that used 
at Berlin, which is oiled, lacquered, and polished, so as to 
resemble French polish. It is damp-rubbed and dry-rubbed 
every morning, which removes the dust. This wet and dry 
rubbing process of cleaning is far less laborious than dther 
frottage or scrubbii^, and completely removes the dust and 
freshens the ward in the morning. The only objection to this 
surface is its want of durability, and consequent necessity for 
periodical renewal. Both of the processes above mentioned 
render the floor non-absorbent, and both processes do away 
with the necessity of frequent scouring, which is objectionable 
from the quantity of damp it Introduces into the ward. The 
French floor stands the most wear and tear, but must be 
rubbed periodically by a frotteur, which cleaning is more 
laborious than scrubbing. The daily cleaning of a bees- 
waxed floor and the removal of dust may be eff'ected by 
wiping with a damp cloth wetted with warm water, and 
carefully rubbing with a dry cloth. Practically, with care, 
a well-laid oak floor, with a good beeswaxed surface, can 
always be kept clean and polished in this manner assisted 
by periodical frottage. 
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Roofs. 

The outer covering of a house should be impervious to 
moisture from without; but experieuce shews that it is un- 
healthy to live under a ceiling impervious to air. Air heated 
by contact with the human body carries up emanations which, 
when they rest upon a pervious ceiling, are retained there, 
whilst the moisture passes off through the ceiling; on the 
other hand, if these emanations come in contact with an 
impervious ceiling, they are not absorbed, and may be again 
brought into circulation in the air of the room. Consequently, 
if circumstances render it necessary to have a ceiling imper- 
vious to air and moisture, this must be discounted by pro- 
viding under such impnvious covering additional facilities for 
change of air in the upper part of the room. 

The ordinary lath and plaster ceiling, although a good non- 
conductor of heat, allows of a considerable passage of air and 
moisture. With a pressure obtained by a difference of tem- 
perature of 72° inside and 40° outside, the quantity of air 
which was found to pass through ordinary plaster was about 
1-5 cubic feet per square foot of area per hour. 

The nature of the roof must depend on the materials avail- 
able. Thus cement, clay, tiles, wooden shingles, slate, iron, 
copper, lead, are used according to circumstances. If good 
conductors of heat are used to keep out wet, such as copper, 
iron, or slates, some non-conducting material is required 
underneath ; for instance, in the case of a slated roof, the 
slates should be laid on close boards covered with felt, to 
ensure the best protection against heat or cold. 

The loss of heat through the roof will depend upon whether 
the rooms are ceiled, and upon the form and nature of the roof- 
covering. If there is a lath and plaster ceiling to the upper 
rooms, and an air-space between the ceiling and the roof, 
closed from the outer air, so as to prevent any rapid circula- 
tion of air, and if the roof be formed in the most approved 
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manner in this country, viz. with close boards covered with 
felt under the slates or tiles, the loss of heat in winter, and the 
effect of heat in summer in raising the inner temperature, will 
be comparatively small. 

If there is no ceiling, and if the roof be not carefully con- 
structed, as above mentioned, the loss of heat will be very 
considerable. The loss of heat from glazed roofs, ceilings, and 
skylights, and from metal roofs, such as are used in railway 
stations and markets, is very considerable. 

The air in contact with metal or thin glass exposed to cool- 
ing influences is under the most favourable condition for being 
cooled. Each layer as it is cooled falls down and is replaced 
by warm air, which undergoes the same process. This renders 
a space covered with a metal or glass roof without inter- 
mediate ceiling very difficult to wamo. Therefore in halls or 
rooms lighted by a glass roof, or staircases lighted by sky- 
lights, it is essential for preserving the heat that there should 
be a second glass ceiling below the one exposed to the outer 
air; and in cold weather it may be advisable to adopt special 
means to warm the intermediate space, if an equable tempera- 
ture is sought to be maintained in the room at all times. 
Where glazed ceilings are lighted by gas-lights above the 
lower ceiling of glass, the heat from the gas when lighted is 
sufficient to keep up the temperature. 

In very hot weather, when it is desired to cool down the 
temperature of an iron or glass roof, it may be watered by 
jets from 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning till about 5 o'clock 
in the evening. The quantity of water would however be 
considerable, probably not less than about 25 gallons per hour 
per square of 100 feet. The practice of lime-whiting the roof, 
which is lat^ely resorted to in some places, is a great protec- 
tion against heat. 

Windows should be carried up as near the ceiling as possi- 
ble. In a low room this is essential, in order to freshen the 
air. In a lofty room it is equally necessary, in order to pre- 
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vent the waim impure air which has risen to the top from 
cooling, falling, and remixii^f with the air in the lower part of 
the room. 

Therefore if the tops of the windows are much below the 
ceiling there should be openings above the windows for change 
of air. Moreover, whilst it is an element of cheerfulness in 
a room for the upper part of the windows to be near the ceil- 
ing, it is equally important that the sills of the windows should 
be brought down near to the floor. 

Similarly, it is an element of cheerfulness to splay the sides 
of window openii^s. 

The proportion of window surface to the cubic contents of 
the room must to some extent depend on the climate and 
aspect. 

In England, adequate light will generally not be obtained 
with less than one square foot of window-surface to about 100 
cubic feet of the contents of the room. In hospital wards, one 
square foot to 60 cubic feet of content is desirable. This 
should be a minimum allowance, and assumes that the win- 
dows in all cases are of clear glass ; but g^reater cheerfulness 
will be secured by more light. In climates with bright sun- 
shine less light may be found sufficient. Where light is abun- 
dant it can always be modified, when desirable, by sunshades 
or blinds ; but if window openings are small, light cannot be 
increased at will. 

The amount of light afforded by a window is considerably 
modified by the quality of glass. 

In some recent experiments : — 

Poliihed British plate glass, \ inch (hick, intercepted 13 per cent of the light, 

36 oz. iheet gUn , it „ „ 

Cost plate glan, \ inch thick , 3° .■ 1. 

Rolled plate glass, 4 comigations b an inch „ 53 „ ,. 

Clear glass is thus of great importance, and the thicker it is, 
consistent with clearness, the better, because thin glass allows 
of a more rapid loss of heat. 

OS 
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Good glass is desirable, because dust adheres easily to bad 
glass, but not to good glass ; and the surface of bad glass is 
more or less rapidly rendered uneven by exposure to the 
atmosphere, whilst good glass is unaltered by long exposure. 
The quality of glass depends upon the admixture of the 
ingredients. The percentage composition of window glass 
is 66-37 of silica, 14-25 of soda, it-8d of lime, 8>i6 of alu- 
mina; that of plate glass 73-5 of silica, 5-5 of potash, 11 of 
soda, 5-5 of lime, 3-5 of alumina. A soda glass is more 
fusible and more brilliant than a potash glass. But soda 
imparts a slightly green tinge to glass, which does not occur 
with potash. Lime diminishes the fusibility of the glass, 
imparts no colour, and increases its hardness and lustre. 

The most convenient form of window for ventilation in 
ordinary dwelling- rooms in this country is the sash-window, 
opening top and bottom. This mode of construction assists 
ventilation in the manner already described by enabling a 
current to be maintained, fresh air passing in below whilst 
the vitiated air of the room passes out at the top. Ventilation 
should not however be dependent only on windows. In 
hospitals, where the wards, and consequently the windows, are 
lofty, the lower part of the windows may be advantageously 
constructed of the sash form, whilst the upper part is hinged 
on a transom so as to open inwards, and thus facilitate the 
inflow and outflow of air, on the plan of a hopper ventilator. 

In hot climates the French window is advantageous, as it 
enables the whole window opening to be utilised for supplying 
fresh air. 

The loss of heat through windows amounts to that lost by 
radiation added to the loss of heat by contact with air. 

It may be assuuied with thin glass that the temperature of 
the outer surface of the glass is a mean between the tempera- 
ture inside the room and that of the outer air. 

For thin glass, adopting the previous notation in the note, 
page 184. U = {R^A){T-T). 
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With thick glass the conducting power of the material must 
also be taken into account, as in the case of a wall. 

The loss of heat with double windows is much less than 
that with single windows, and they have the advantage not 
only of transmittii^ less heat, but, from the temperature of 
the inside glass being greater, less radiant heat is absorbed 
from the occupants of the room, P^clet found that the loss of 
heat in double windows increased somewhat with the distance 
apart of the inner and outer glass, owing probably to the 
greater facility for currents of air in the wider space between 
the glass. 

Thus with an intermediate space between the windows of 
•8 of an inch, the loss of heat of the single window to that of 
the double window was in the proportion of i : -47 ; with a 
distance apart of 2 inches the proportion was as 1 : -55 ; 
with a distance apart 2-8 inches, which is nearly what exists 
in practice, the proportion would probably be as i : -6. 

The proportionate loss of heat by walls, as compared with 
the loss of heat by windows, varies to some extent with the 
conditions of the room, i. e. the proportionate extent of wall 
exposed to the outer air ; but with 14-inch brick walls, and an 
assumed internal temperature of 60° in the room and an out- 
side temperature of 30", the proportion of loss of heat from 
wall-surface to loss of heat from window-surface may be 
approximately taken to be about 1 ; 1-5. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PURITY OF WATER. 



After air, water is the first requirement for existence ; and 
impure water is as fertile a source of disease as impure air. 

All available water comes from the rainfall ; if rain falls on 
an impervious surface, it runs off in surface streams and rivers; 
if it falls on porous formations, it runs off in underground 
streams and rivers. 

A cubic foot of water we^hs looo ounces, or 62-$ lbs. An 
imperial gallon weighs 10 lbs. avoirdupois at 69° Fahrenheit. 
Fresh water in cooling becomes denser until the temperature 
reaches 39° Fahrenheit ; after this it again expands until it 
reaches 32°, when it solidifies into ice. In the act of freezing, 
water expands considerably, and with sufficient force to burst 
iron pipes. This is so well known a fact that it is quite 
astonishing how builders and architects continue year after 
year to leave water-pipes unprotected from frost. 

There are few things which water does not dissolve to some 
extent. Its solvent powers are generally increased by rise of 
temperature, but there are some exceptions to this. Chloride 
of sodium (e.g. salt) is dissolved to the same extent whatever 
the temperature ; sulphate of lime is less soluble in hot than 
in cold water. 

Water absorbs gases in variable amounts — it dissolves 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid in large quantities; but it 
dissolves the gases of the atmosphere, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
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carbonic acid only in small quantities, as will be seen from the 
following table : — 

Quantity of differmt gases aisoried fy i volumt of water at i s°C 
(y)'F) and 30 inches Barometric Pressure. 



Ammoiiia 


. 78*7000 


Hydrochloric add . . 


. 4SJ-8O0O 




■ 43-564' 


Carbonic add (CO.) . 


l-OOOO 


O^Jgen 


o*»99 


Nitrogen 


. 0*148 



Water usually absorbs more gas the lower the temperature 
and the greater the pressure : when water is warmed it gives 
out the gases ; whea it freezes the dissolved gases arc usually 
liberated. This is a pwnt of importance in the question of 
storage of water. 

Rain, as it leaves the clouds, is pure, but in its passage 
through the air it absorbs certain gases, and carries with it 
particles of matter which may be floating in the air. 

The gases it absorbs are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, a 
little ammonia, and nitric acid. The particles floating in the 
air are for the most part organic. 

Rain water collected from a rocky surface sparsely occupied 
by population is the purest attainable water supply. 

Near lai^ towns other impurities are found in rain water. 
But notwithstanding this, such rain water is generally far 
purer than river water. The water found in rivers has either 
drained into the rivers from land, or, having fallen on porous 
strata, is given out from them in springs. For this reason all 
water in rivers or streams contains more or less of matters 
taken up from the soil. Thus rivers fed from a granite country 
will be comparatively pure, though frequently peaty. There 
is no evidence that a little peaty discolouration is injurious to 
health. 

Rain which falls on cultivated land is liable to pollution 
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from the manure intended for the crops. When rain falls on 
a closely inhabited surface, or passes into a subsoil saturated 
with impurities, it will be contaminated. 

The most agreeable waters are generally those containing 
nitrates and chlorides ; such waters should be avoided. 

Pure water acts rapidly on unprotected iron pipes -cast 
iron is less affected than wrought iron — and a coating of 
asphalte or pitch will protect the iron, provided the coating 
be perfect. If pure rain water is allowed to come in contact 
with lead it will dissolve a part of the metal. 

The action of water on lead appears to depend on the 
quantity of oxygen and carbonic acid. Where there is a 
large quantity of oxygen, the lead is rapidly oxydised, and 
the oxide of lead is to a certain extent soluble in pure water ; 
but if the water contains a sufficient quantity of carbonic add 
to convert the oxide into carbonate of lead, which is only 
slightly soluble, the water will be comparatively safe from 
dangerous contamination. 

A lead top and lead fittings in a pump of a well have been 
found to be injurious, from the evaporated water, which is 
pure, condensing on the lead, dissolving some of the metal, and 
dripping back into the well. Lead cisterns are subject to the 
same effect, and therefore, lead cisterns for storing water 
should be avoided. 

Peaty matter in water forms a coating which protects the 
surface of the lead ; water which has been for some time in 
contact with unprotected iron pipes, and has been deprived <rf 
its free oxygen, is less liable to action on lead. 

But, in point of fact, the conditions under which water acts 
on lead are so intricate that it is preferable, where any doubt 
exists, to avoid such water for domestic purposes, if possible ; 
or if no other supply is available, to use iron or earthenware 
pipes for its conveyance, and slate or earthenware dstems for 
storing it. 

Hard water never acts on lead ; it forms a protecting surface 
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by the deposition mostly of sulphates, and carbonates of lime 
and magnesia. 

The effect of hardness of water on health is a somewhat 
intricate question. 

A comparison made on an average of five years between the 
death-rates of twelve towns furnished with soft water, as com- 
pared with twelve towns furnished with hard water, showed a 
marked preponderance in favour of the towns supplied with 
hard water as compared with those supplied with soft water, 
10 degrees of hardness being the standard. But the sanitary 
condition of the several towns in other respects would require 
special examination before this evidence could be admitted as 
conclusive. 

Of the conscripts taken in France, a larger number were 
found to be rejected on medical examination from soft water 
districts than those taken from hard water districts. On the 
other hand, Highlanders are a stalwart race, and thd water 
they have is mostly soft water. 

Hard water is alleged to produce in some individuals 
certain diseases, such as stone ; but, on the other hand, in 
valleys in mountainous districts, where the water is practically 
pure rain water, the inhabitants suffer from goitre. 

The economical advantages for domestic use of sofl water are 
undoubted, arising especially from the saving of soap. Each 
d^ree of hardness destroys %\ ounces of soap in each 100 gal- 
lons of water ; therefore, soft water is commercially of more value 
than hard water, in the proportion of 5 ounces of soap to each 
200 gallons for each degree of hardness. For many manufactur- 
ing purposes soft water is preferable. Thus, dyeing requires soft 
water,— on the other hand, ale-brewing requires hard water. 

Water of 10 degrees of hardness would probably satisfy the 
general requirements of a town supply. 

The terms 'hard' and 'soft' refer to the soap-destroying 
power of a water. Soap is an alkaline atearate. The addition 
to it of lime and magnesia decompose it, forming a calcic or 
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magnesic stearate. Hence the reason why it is difficult to 
obtain 'a lather' with hard water (i.e. a water containing 
lime and magnesian salts), viz. because a certain quantity of 
the soap is required to decompose the calcic and magnesian 
salts before a lather can be obtained, whilst, conversely, a 
lather is at once formed with a soft water, because of the 
absence of calcic and magnesic salts. 

Two kinds of hardness are usually described — 

Temporary hardness is due to calcic or magnesic carbon- 
ates. These salts are almost insoluble in pure water, but 
are freely soluble in water containing carbonic acid. On 
boiling, the carbonic add is expelled, and the carbonates are 
precipitated. Hence temporary hardness is that hardness 
which may be got rid of by boiling the water. 

Permanent hardness is chiefly due to the presence of calcic 
and magnesic sulphates, and is not got rid of by boiling. 

In expressing the hardness of a water in degrees, it is to be 
understood that every degree, theoretically, represents one 
grain of calcic carbonate, or its equivalent in soap-destroying 
power, in one gallon of water. 

Hence, the universally-employed test for hardness is the 
soap test, originally suggested by Dr. Clarke. This test 
consists in employing a solution of soap of known strength, 
and ascertaining how much of this solution is required to form 
a lather which will last a certain time. 

For the purpose of this test, in the first place, i6 grains 
of neutral chloride of calcium (prepared by solution of car- 
bonate of lime in hydrochloric acid, and repeated evaporation 
to dryness, until all the excess of acid is driven off) are 
dissolved in a gallon of distilled water, which is then said to 
be of i6 degrees of hardness, a solution of soap of a given 
degree of strength is then formed. The former of these liquids 
is used to graduate the latter. The degree of hardness of the 
water to be tested is estimated from the number of measures 
of soap solution required to form a permanent lather. 
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Chalk waters are notoriously hard waters. They are partially 
softened by boiling, and deposit a lai^e amount of fur. 

In selecting a water for use it is necessary to determine — • 

I. The initial hardness. 

3. The permanent or trremoveable hardness. 

3. The removeable or temporary hardness. 

Chalk water may be softened to a considerable extent by 
another process invented by Dr. Clarke. 

To explain this process it is necessary to consder the com- 
position of chalk. 

A pound of chalk consists of — lime 9 oz^ carbonic acid 
(CO.) 7 oz. 

The 9 oz. of lime may be obtained separately from COg by 
burning, e.g. driving off the 7 oz. of carbonic acid by heat 
When so separated the 9 oz. of lime may be dissolved in not 
less than 40 gallons of water, and what is called lime-water 
obtained. 

The 16 oz. of chalk would probably require 5000 gallons of 
water to dissolve them — so sparingly soluble is chalk. 

But if 7 oz. more of carbonic acid, in addition to the 7 oz. 
of carbonic acid in the chalk, be added to the 16 oz. of 
chalk in water, then it becomes readily soluble, and bicar- 
bonate of lime is formed. If the proportion of such a solution 
were 16 oz. of chalk and 7 oz. of carbonic acid to 400 gallons 
of water, then the water would resemble well water from the 
chalk strata. 

Now if a solution of lime-water, e. g. water containing 9 oz. 
of lime, be united to a solution of water containing 16 oz. of 
chalk and 7 oz. of carbonic acid, then the solutions will so act 
on each other as to form a lbs. of chalk. Thus : — 

Bi^rboMU of Um« I ■>»'-d.»U' - ^^^^^^ 9 <«. , 

k*oogdlM». i "'* \C«rbonic.dd7wJ 

^ I Cubomcacid7oz.1 = i6 a 

Burnt lime in 40 gallont of water 9 !». J 

In point of fact, only i J of the chalk would be separated— 
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thus the water of 17I degrees of hardness would remain of \\ 
degrees of hardness. 

In practice, however, chalk water contains other hardening 
matters besides chalk ; and consequently the softening can 
rarely be effected below %\ or 3 degrees. But the process 
also appears to remove mechanically a great portion of any 
organic matter in the water. 

Where water has to be stored , or to remain exposed, as in 
reservoirs, for any length of time, there is on the one hand 
the great liability of soft water to absorb noxious gases, and 
on the other the tendency with hard water to foster vege- 
tation of various kinds. Waters from the new red sandstone 
are worse even than the chalk waters in this latter respect. 
Water softened by Clarke's process is comparatively free from 
this objectionable tendency. 

The general principles of water-supply may be stated briefly 
as follows : — 

1. To select the purest available source after careful analysis. 

2. To filter the water, if necessary, in order to free it from 

suspended matter and from dissolved organic matter. 
5. To store it in covered tanks, and to raise it a sufficient 

height for distribution by gravitation. 
Water may be obtained from — 

mountain ranges, which act as condensers. 

rivers and streams ; 

natural springs ; 

wells artificially formed ; 

impounding reservoirs ; 

a combination of two or more of the sources named. 
And water may be conveyed for distribution by means of — 

open conduits (before filtration) ; 

covered conduits, always, after filtration ; 

cast-iron pipes under pressure, — ^where a district is to 
be supplied with water. 
Water containing much suspended matter is generally to be 
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avoided, but frequently the suspended matter may be removed 
by filtration or simple straining. 

As regards organic matter, it is the kind of organic matter 
which is of importance. 

The mere existence of oi^nic matter either in solution or 
in suspension is no proof of impurity. If water contains the 
fresh juices of inofTenstve plants, it would not be unwholesome. 
But when these juices putrefy, or when water contains organic 
matter, and especially animal matter, ready to putrefy, it 
should be avoided. 

The question of analysis of water is beyond the scope of 
this treatise, but a few remarks on the simplest facts connected 
with examination of water may be useful. 

The quality of a water can only be judged of from its con- 
stituents as a whole. The values of these constituents are not 
their values absolutely, but their values relatively, and in con- 
nection with the history of the water. Fifty grains of salt per 
gallon may mean nothing ; five grains per gallon may mean 
danger. 

Care must be taken that the specimen of water to be 
examined is a normal sample of the river or spring to be 
tested, that the vessel it is placed in is cleaned and rinsed out 
with some of the water to be tested. The water should 
be collected fronv a spot where it is not subject to arti- 
ficial disturbance, and in filling a bottle its mouth should 
be immersed, if possible, from one to two feet below the 
surface. 

The bottle should be kept stoppered, and allowed to stand 
for a day or two, exposed to light but not to evaporation, to 
see whether v^etation or putrefaction is developed. It should 
be in a temperature suited to v^etation. 

If animalculcE appear, they are an indication of nitrogenous 
matter, and are one proof of the presence of substances 
capable of putrefaction ; a microscope is necessary to detect 
the smaller forms of life. 
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Clearness and absence of colour in water is no cert^n indi- 
cation of its being wholesome. The worst waters may be 
clear, bright, and colourless. Colour as a companion to 
chemical analysis may give to an experienced observer a clue 
to the kind and quantity of ot^anic matter present. Its 
colour is best judged of through a tube 3 feet long, 2 inches 
diameter. 

If a water exhibits a bluish tint, or, say, appears nearly 
colourless in the a-foot tube ; if it, moreover, uses up very 
little oxygen after standing for three hours in contact with 
permanganate, the freedom of that water from organic im- 
purity may be relied upon as certain. 

If a water exhibits but little colour, or at most a slightly 
yellow, or a greenish-yellow tint, but if the oxygen it uses up 
is found to be large, such a water as a potable water is 
suspicious. 

If a water exhibits in the 2-foot tube a decided peaty tint ; 
if by experiment it is found to need a lat^e quantity of 
oxj^en after standing for three hours ; knowing that peaty 
matter acts as a reducing agent on permanganate, the quantity 
of oxygen required, although far in excess of what was used 
in the former case where there was an absence of colour in the 
water, is not to be regarded with the same suspicion, peaty 
matter not being injurious to health. 

Water that will not bear the test of standing will, in most 
cases, be rejected at once. If no other water can be obtained, 
it ought to be used before putrefaction has set in, but this is 
a great risk ; the next best method is to wait until after 
putrefaction has terminated. 

An indication of the nature of organic matter in water may 
be obtained by evaporating a small quantity of the water, 
weighing the residue, and then burning it to drive off the 
volatile matter, and comparing its weight before and after 
burning. If the residue blackens in burning, it indicates 
animal organic matter. 
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In considerii^ whether organic matter comes from animals 
or vegetables, the presence of common salt may in many 
cases, with proper precautions, be found to be a nearly certain 
guide. 

We consume not less than 100 grains of salt a day. This 
salt is thrown off daily. From all animals there is a large 
outflow of salt. It is the constant accompaniment of the 
animal living, or decomposing after death. 

If much salt is found in water containing organic matter, 
nitric acid will generally be found, and if not nitric acid, then 
animal matter unoxidised. 

In the case of dead animals organic matter is destroyed or 
retained in the soil ; phosphates and other oiganic substances 
are also retained. Salt is removed by water. Sewage 
contains chlorides, and the amount of salt is the most certain 
method of ascertaining the quantity of sewage which is or 
has been present — assuming that there are no disturbing 
causes. 

Of course this test must be used with caution. Near the 
sea the spray is driven many miles inland. In many districts, 
where deposits of salt exist, wells and springs are saline. 
Chlorides are also given out from irunufactures. 

Water containing chlorides to a great extent ought not to 
be used without careful examination as to the source— three 
grains per gallon of common salt coexisting with an excess of 
nitrates is a cause of suspicion. 

The average of the chlorides in the water of a district 
having been obtained, any increase of common salt above the 
average in a well situated in a camp or city, or near habita- 
tions, is an almost sure test of impure drainage. 

Although caution must be exercised in drawing conclusions 
from the presence of chlorides, their absence is conclusive 
against the presence of decomposed animal matter or ex- 
creta. 

Nitrates are common in small quantities. The amount 
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from atmospheric causes is very minute, but they are found 
in water from manured land, in gardens, in wells near houses, 
in towns, and in great abundance near churchyards. 

If chlorides and nitrates are found tc^ether in water, it may 
be assumed that animal matter has existed, or does exist, in 
the water. 

If there is much nitrous acid, it indicates recent oi|^ic 
matter or oxidation going on. 

The examination thus suggested would show the presence 
or not of ; — 

I. Organic matter decomposed or putrid. 

3. Oiganic matter readily decomposed and probably ready 
to become putrid. 

3. Organic matter slow to decomposej but still capable of 

becoming putrid. 

4. From the nitrites recent organic matter. 

5. From the nitrates old organic matter. 

6. Vegetable organic matter. 

7. Animal oi^anic matter. 

In deciding on the quality of water the relationship which 
each of its constituents bears to the others must be con- 
sidered as well as the natural history and the physical 
condition of the water. Any classification of waters founded 
on a single factor in the chemical analysis of water is to be 
accepted with great caution, however important that single 
factor may be. 

The general line of examination of waters can only be 
indicated here. 

The engineer in selecting a source of water-supply is so 
deeply concerned in the question as to what is good water, 
that these few practical hints on the subject may assist in the 
consideration of the subject. 

But whilst much knowledge is derived from a water 
analysis, especially as to the waters which should be avoided, 
it is necessary in the case of waters reported by analysis to 
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be good, to be very careful to keep up a continuous examina- 
tion of their sources, and to see that these are not liable to 
contamination. 

The sources of contamination of water arise at every step. 
That which this country suffers from most laigely is the 
contamination of rivers by sewage. 

With an increasing population over the districts which form 
the water-sheds of rivers, this is inevitable. 

The fact that sewage or other contamination is poured into 
a river at a point high up on its banks is, however, no bar to 
the water of that river being used at some spot lower down 
for domestic purposes — the distance between the spot at 
which contamination has been poured in and that at which 
the water can be again used for domestic purposes, will 
depend upon the nature of the bed of the river, the rapidity 
of the current, and the temperature ; the effect varying with 
the season, being much more rapid at a high than at a low 
temperature. 

This cannot be better illustrated than by extracts from the 
Report of the Commission which reported on the pollution of 
the River Seine at Paris in 1875 and 1876. 

Above Paris the Seine presents a satisfactory appearance. 

The sewers of Paris dischat^e into the river black fcetfd 
streams, covered with layers of greasy matter, which ac- 
cumulates on the sides of the river. These streams transport 
particles of organic matter and debris, which are deposited as 
gray and black mud on the banks, or else form shoals. This 
mud is the seat of an active fermentation, throwing up in- 
numerable bubbles of gas, which burst at the suri'ace of the 
water ; the bubbles attaining sometimes in hot weather a 
diameter of il metres (nearly 5 feet), dragging up the black 
mud with them to the surface. Fish and plants cannot exist. 
But as the river leaves these sources of pollution, it gradually 
improves. 

From Epinay to Argenteuil the water is still of a deep 
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colour, mud has disappeared, fish make their appearance. 
Below Bezons a most abundant vegetation clothes both 
banks, and large sheets of water-plants partly impede the 
course of the river. At Meulan all visible sign of pollution 
has disappeared, and the river is chemically pure. 

The following table extracted from the report of the 
Commissioners shows the chemical condition of the water : 



PUe«. 


NicroemnotyM 

trauTornicd into vola- 

or orgnnie Dilngoi. 


including v'lSi^uii- 


litre of wuc 


«!o 




SS^SSS. 


Jiss^. 




Above P«ri»- 


C™.-rt. 


Gramma. 


C-Mtcmtim. 


«. 


BridgeofAsniires... 


o.«5 


'■5 


5-34 




In Fttiis- 










Clichy. below inter- 
cepting sewer ... 


.■i. 


4-0 


4^ 




St. Deris, belowinter- 










cepting sewer ... 


7-»7 


7-0 


lOJ 




Below Paris- 










Meulan 


0.40 


i.j 


8.17 




VeraoD 


0.40 


1-4 


10-40 





The table explains the process which takes place. 

The organic matters change into carbonic acid, water, 
ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and different mineral sub- 
stances. This change implies an absorption of oxygen from 
the gases dissolved in the water, and a production of mineral 
nitrc^enous bodies. 

As loi^ as the water contains such matters susceptible of 
fermentation, it is unlit for use. When fermentation is ac- 
complished, and the organic matter has passed into the 
state of mineral matters inoffensive in themselves, the water 
presents a disappearance of nitrogenous organic matter, 
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replaced by nitrogenous mineral matter, by ammonia. The 
dissolved oxj^n in the water is nsed up, but may be 
restored by movement, such as is caused by the flow of 
the stream, or more rapidly by agitation, as for instance in 
passing over a weir, and thus the water can be rendered 
lit for drinking. 

It will be seen from this that although a river may have 
received sewage at one part of its course, there is some point 
below at which it will still become fit for use. 
There are other and more occult sources of contamination. 
All water proceeds from evaporation and rainfall. The 
r^n which falls on impervious strata passes from the surface 
into rivers, whilst water which falls on pervious strata passe; 
into the ground. 

When this water, in its passage through pervious strata, 
meets with an impervious bed, it ts arrested in its course ; 
and if the impervious bed dips down and forms a basin, then 
the water will remain in a subterranean reservoir accessible 
only by wells. 

Where the impervious strata which underlie the pervious 
strata crop out at the surface, the water flows gradually 
down as an undei^round river, to pass out at the lowest point 
in springs. 

An examination of the water-level of different districts 
seems to show that this general water-level forms an inclined 
plane, rising from the natural vent or outfall. 

But the course of this underground river depends on the 
inclination of the water bearing and underlying impervious 
strata, and not on the form of the surface. 

Taking the water-levels of a line of wells at right angles to 
the outfall, be it in a river or in springs, it has been found 
that in the chalk the inclined plane of the surface of under- 
ground water rises at a rate of not less than ten feet per 
mile ' ; in the boulder strata of Norfolk it appears to vary 

' Clalterbuck. 
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from three to a hundred feet per mile ; and tn certain of the 
tertiary beds it is about five feet per mile'. 

Of course this inclination varies with the head of water 
and the porosity or permeability to water of the material. 

Mr. Roberts, of Liverpool, found by experiments in the 
new red sandstone of average coarseness of that district, that 
the following quantities of water passed per hour through a 
square foot of the sandstone 10} inches in thickness : — 
With a pressure of 10 lbs. to square inch, 4J gallons 
« ,; 30 „ „ 7I 

4*5 » » 19 » 

which showed the increase to vary in a direct ratio with the 
pressure. 

The level of the subterranean sheet of water, moreover, 
rises and falls with the quantity supplied by rainfall ; thus, 
in wet seasons, the water-level approaches near to the sur- 
face, and in dry seasons it recedes. Mr. Baldwin Latham 
has shown the effect of this change in contaminating the 
water supply at Croydon. (Fig. 36.) 




Fig. 36, Section of watei-lcvel in chalk note Croydra. 

Croydon has been drained effectually, and the water-supply 
is obtained from springs at some distance off in the chalk. 

' Baldwin Latham. 
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In the dry seasons the supply was excellent j in wet 
seasons fever was found to prevail, which was attributed to 
the water. The cause of this was explained by the fact 
that in dry seasons the level of the water was far below 
any subsoil contamination; but that, in a wet season, the 
water-level of the undet^round river rose up to the level 
of cesspits which were not impervious, manure heaps, and 
other sources of contamination, and thus became contami- 
nated with the contents. 









Fig. 38. 

There are, however, many causes of contamination of water 
which are much more obvious. 

In a porous soil, the vicinity of a cesspit is a frequent cause 
of danger. Figs. 37 and 38 show how fluctuating may be 
the danger in such cases. 

In one case (Fig. 37) the flow of undei^ound water is 
from the cesspit to the well. 

Whilst the ordinary level of undei^round water prevails. 
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there would be nothing to indicate the danger; but upon 
an excess of rainfall occurring, by which the current of 
undei^round water was altered, then the welt would become 
polluted, and sickness break out, to cease probably on a 
fresh change of conditions. 

In the second case (Fig. 38) the flow of undei^round 
water is from the well to the cesspit, and in this case there is 
not the same imminent dai^er of pollution as in the former 
instance. 

The pollution of the water may occur in its transit from 
the source of supply to the consumer. The London Water 
Companies have sometimes had the water polluted by pass- 
ing it through iron mains calked with hemp, when the hemp 
has become a cause of injuty to the water. 

The question of water-supply would require a treatise to 
itself ; a few practical hints are all that can be given here. 

The quantity of water for the civil population cannot be 
assumed at less than 15 gallons per head per day ; for infantry 
12 gallons per head per day, for cavalry 20 gallons per head 
per day, in barracks. 

An Artesian well (Fig. 39) is a well sunk through imper- 
vious strata, in which there is no water, into pervious strata 



Su^' 




Hg. 39. Arteuan Wetl. 

which derive their supply from a water-shed area at a dis- 
tance. Thus, in London, wells are sunk throi^h the London 
clay to derive their supply from the chalk. The water in the 
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chalk comes from the water which falls on the chalk hills 
surrounding the London basin. Deep well water is generally- 
very good and palatable water. 

In porous soils water must generally be obtained from 
surface wells. 

A spring is the lowest point or lip in the stratification of an 
underground reservoir of water. A well sunk in such strata 
will most probably furnish, besides the volume of the spring, 
an additional supply of water. 

Well water will vary in purity according to the nature 
and amount of the soluble matters contained in the ground 
from which the well derives its supply. 

Shallow wells are always liable to pollution from vegetable 
matter, or animal matter, in or on the surface soil. 

In deep wells differences have been observed in the purity 
of well water, according as the water was taken from the 
surface by dippii^, or was pumped from the bottom of the 
well. In one case, where the depth of water was over 50 feet, 
the surface water was found to be yellowish in colour, much 
harder, and more contaminated with oi^nic impurities than 
that from the bottom of the well, as if a layer of lighter water 
from the surface drainage floated on the spring water below. 
In another case the solids per gallon amounted to 66-23 grains 
in the bottom water of a well and to 3 grains only in the 
surface water. 

Such differences are often constant. Exhaustive pumping 
in wells may be injurious to the water ; especially in wells in 
the vicinity of the sea, when the brackish water usually kept 
back by the land water may be drawn in. 

Norton's tubes are useful for ascertaining the quantity of 
subsoil water, and for drawing the supply from' a certain 
depth. They are easily applied ; but the supply from each 
has necessarily a limit. 

In camps it may frequently be necessary to resort to a 
surface supply of Water. 
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The following are a few temporary expedients for camp 
purposes of water supply. 

Where the water was near the surface, one system pursued 
by the Turks in the Crimean war was to select a site near their 
camp where the surface was clean, and dig a hole and place 
in it a barrel (Fig. 40), in the bottom of which holes had been 
bored, so as to ensure that water from the deepest part of 
the hole should alone come into the 
barrel. If they wanted further fil- 
tration, they got a smaller barrel, 
and bored holes in the sides as 
high as was desired, and they then 
placed the smaller barrel in the latter 
one, ramming sand in below and all 
Turkish Ca^^p Well. ^ound SO as to bring its top to the 

level of the top of the first barrel, 
and thus forming an upward filter of sand through which the 
water passed. 

The Russian plan, where brushwood was obtainable, was to 
make a lai^e gabion four or five feet in diameter, some 10 or 
I a feet long, and then to dig the well and drop this gabion 
into it. This formed a temporary casing, which answered its 
immediate object. 

For wells of any d^ree of permanence, care is necessary to 
ensure that the surface water for a certain distance round the 
well should not pass back into it, for the surface near a well 
is always liable to pollution. 

In deep wells, i. e. wells in which the water of the requisite 
purity is only found at a considerable depth, the surface soil 
water should be cut off from the deep water by carefully 
casing the well and puddling behind the casing above the 
water level, so as to prevent surface water from trickling 
down the sides. 

Surface wells in porous strata should be lined with puddle 
behind the steyning to the full depth, or in wells beyond 12 
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to 15 feet in depth, then to that depth at least, so as to 
ensure complete filtration of the surface water which passes 
into the well. The surface round the well should also be 
puddled, sloped away from the well, and paved, so as to 
prevent the dirty water which is thrown down near the well 
from Bndii^ its way back again. (Fig. 41.) 

The distance to which this preparation, of the surface 
should be carried round the well depends on the depth of 
the well ; with a deep well, in 
which there would be a con- 
siderable depth of soil through 
which the surface water would 
have to pass before it reached 
the well, an extensive surface 
covering would not be necessary; 
whilst with a shallow well, by 
extending the area of surface 
puddling, the amount of fil- 

r ^- * u- I, .u .X P'E4'- Shallow Well. 

tration to which the surface 

water would be subjected before it reached the well may be 

materially extended. 

The tube lining of the well should be carried up to at least 
two feet above the surface, so as to prevent surface impurities 
from falling in. The well should be covered as a protection 
against dead leaves, &c. 

For keeping well-water clean, it is preferable that it should 
be drawn up by a pump. In the use of buckets impurities fre- 
quently fall in. If not a pump, then an iron chain and bucket, 
because they can be kept cleaner than rope and wood. 

In some cases there is advantage in the aeration which the 
water obtains by being exposed to the air. In such cases, 
closing the well and drawing water by pump has rendered 
the water undrinkable. 

Where a river flows through a valley over porous substrata, 
sinking a well or wells in the strata within the influence of 
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the river filtration is a cheap and ready method of obtaining 
river water naturally filtered. The tops of wells so situated 
must be carried above the level of extreme floods. 

If a single well on a river bank does not produce sufficient 
water, or if the subsoil is clay, impervious to water, trenches 
may be excavated parallel to the river or stream, in which 
trenches perforated earthenware pipes may be laid, leading to 
a well or wells. The trenches above such pipes should be 
filled in with fine assorted gravel, charcoal, and sand, so as to 
form a filtering medium within the reach of the dry weather 
flow of such stream or river. These trenches should not be 
less than six feet deep to the top of the pipes. 

At Florence the new water-supply for the town is derived 
from channels nearly a mile long, carried by the side of and 
below the level of the Arno. 

Natural springs may be utilised by storing the water in a 
reservoir which will contain the flow of one entire day, or 
of a longer period. 

All reservoirs and tanks should be constructed to prevent 
infiltration of water from the soil, the sides and bottom should 
be lined with puddle, faced with brick or masonry walls, and 
coated with cement. Reservoirs may be covered in to 
protect the water from contamination. In case of peaty 
waters aeration Is beneficial ; and is such cases it may be 
advisable to draw oflT the upper film of water for use. 

In positions where there is a difficulty as to wells, springs, 
or streams, dependence must be placed on rainfall. Where 
water is to be collected from rainfall, great care is requisite 
in order to keep perfectly clean the surfaces on which it falls, 
as well as the conduits to the reservoirs and tanks. 

When rain water is collected from roofs, the first washings 
of the roof should not be collected. 

Rain water is not agreeable to the taste until it has been 
stored in the ground, where it absorbs carbonic acid gas. 

The rain water from roofs should be first collected in a 
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settling tank, of a sufficient area to allow the heavier sedi- 
ment to be deposited ; it should then be passed through a 
gravel or coarse sand strainer into the tank or cistern for 
use. It is customary in parts of Italy to provide three 
receptacles. The rain water is received and allowed to settle 
in the first, it is strained off into the second, where it is 
retained if possible for a year, and then passed into the third 
for use. The settling tank and the strainer should be cleaned 
out frequently. 

In the case of porous strata of clean sand or gravel, where 
sufficient ground can be set apart, and where military or 
cheap labour is available, water may be stored by excavating 
an area, of a size calculated on the minimum rainfall, to a 
depth of five or six feet, and paving the bottom with tiles, or 
impervious material such as puddle, cement, or asphalte, 
sloped down towards one comer, and lining the sides with 
puddle, and then filling in the whole again with the porous 
material of the ground. A pump could be fixed in the 
lowest corner. 

The surface should be covered with grass or shrubs, and kept 
free from impurities. By these means a valuable reservoir 
would be formed, which would keep the water cool. 

All water, before being stored in tanks, from which it is to 
be pumped direct for use, should be passed through a filter; 
every rain water storage tank should have its filter. 

For filters on a large scale, sand is the simplest material. 
It not only operates as a strainer, but the surfaces of the 
particles of sand serve more or less to attract solid matter 
brought within range of their attraction. It has been estimated 
that a cubic yard of sand would contain an area of surface in 
the particles of about 2,500 square yards, 

A sand filtering-bed should have a thickness of about 
two feet of sand at the top, under which should be placed four 
layers of gravel, each six inches thick, the first of the size of 
shot, the next of peas, the third of beans, the fourth the size 
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of walnuts; the rate of filtration should not exceed two 
gallons per superficial foot per hour. 

The surface soon becomes clogged, and the rate of filtration 
decreases ; the upper film of sand should then be removed and 
a fresh layer put on. 

Filtering beds of sand are stated to filter the water less 
effectuall/ when first constructed ; the filtration afterwards 
becomes more perfect, and remains so until the lower stratum 
of sand is filled up with organic matter. The filtering bed 
should then be renewed. The duration of a filtering bed in 
fairly constant use should not exceed two years. If the bed 
were left dry at intervajs, a somewhat longer period might 
be afforded before renewal 

The sand filter acts not only mechanically, but it will to 
some extent remove matters in solution. 

Filters for domestic purposes were experimented on by 
Dr. Parkes. He showed that a sand filter has considerable 
purifying power when first used, but that it clc^ rapidly. The 
sediment stops mainly on the surface, and thus diminishes its 
filtering power ; this can be restored for a certain time by 
scraping off a small film of the top surface of the sand. 

Magnetic oxide of iron may be usefully added to a sand 
filter where there is much ot^anic matter. It increases the 
oxidizing power of the filter, and renders it more effective for 
destroying oi^nic matter. 

Sponges are useful with sedimentary waters ; they arrest 
more than their own weight of solid matter, and are very 
easily cleaned. 

One of the best filtering mediums is animal charcoal. The 
charcoal, in consequence of the veiy large surface arising from 
its porosity, undoubtedly has great power as a mechanical 
filter. It has been contended by some chemists that the 
organic matter which passes into it becomes oxidised. On 
this point, however, the evidence is not conclusive. 

Spoi^y iron appears to be an active agent, not only in 
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removing oi^nic matter from water, but. in reducir^ its 
hardness and altering its character when water is filtered 
through the spongy material. 

Filters retain the impurities which are present in the water, 
and at first the outflowing stream is materially purified ; but 
the retention of the impurities in the filter becomes very soon 
a source of danger of itself. 

The pores become filled wth the dead bodies of the 
organisms which were living in the water, and the water 
passing through may become after a time more dangerously 
polluted than it was before it entered the filter. 

Filters must, therefore, be frequently and thoroughly 
cleansed by washing the materials of which they are com- 
posed, and by exposing these materials to the air, so as to 
cause any remaining impurities to be oxidised. 

A filter with sponge to arrest the sediment, so arranged 
that the sponge can be frequently cleaned, and a porous 
filterii^ medium so arrai^ed as to have a free exposure to 
the air when water is not actually passing through, would be 
the best form of domestic filter. 

After filtration water should be kept in covered receptacles 
for use. 

The storage and distribution of water is the next con- 
sideration. 

The best position for keeping \vater is in tanks under- 
ground, assuming always that it is not in proximity with 
sources of impurity. In the ground it will retain an even 
temperature, and will take up carbonic acid gas, which makes 
it pleasant to the palate. When stored in cisterns above the 
ground-level, where its temperature is necessarily variable, 
much danger may ensue from its power of absorbing gases. 

For instance, on a warm day, the water becoming warm, 
gives out the oxygen or other gases it contains; at night, 
when it cools down, its capacity for absorbing gases is much 
increased ; and if there are impure gases near, such as sewer 
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gss, or ammonia from dung heaps or manure heaps, it will 
absorb them in lai^e quantities, and thus become dangerously 
polluted. 

The system of water-supply which minimises this source of 
danger is to be preferred. Thus well-water was observed to 
have a maximum temperature of 51-5'', and a minimum tem- 
perature of 50-5°, or a mean of 51° during the year in the same 
locality. The water supplied from mains had a maximum 
temperature during the year of 64'8° a minimum temperature 
of 39-7°, and a mean temperature of 52'25° ; and the water in 
cisterns above ground varied from 7 1-^" maximum to 33*60° 
minimum, with a mean of $i-5^- Thus whilst the range of 
temperature of the well-water was only to 1°, the rai^e of the 
water in the cistern was nearly 38°, 

There is danger from the use of dstems unless frequently 
cleaned, for the cistern becomes a place of deposit for any 
impurities which there may be in the water ; especially if the 
cistern is<left unused for a time*, and thus, like the filter when 
not cleaned, cisterns may render the fresh water which comes 
into them impure. 

Moreover, the supply of water to cisterns is necessarily 
intermittent, and when cisterns have been filled, and the pipes 
are emptied of water, cases have occurred in which impure 
gases have been drawn into the pipes, and have been taken up 
by the water when it was again turned on into the pipes. 

A case occurred in which a town council, in order to econo- 
mise the laying of pipes, carried them in the sewers, A 
severe epidemic of typhoid fever occurred. This was accounted 
for by the assumption that sewer gas was drawn into the 
pipes, either through the joints or by diffusion through the 
pores of the metal. 

On these grounds .the constant service, in which the pipes 
are always filled, is preferable to the intermittent supply. 

As water will readily absorb foul gases, and may Iiecome 
poisonous, the possibility of contamination from foul air should 
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be prevented. Hence any overflow or waste-water pipe from 
a service reservoir or tank should deliver the water at an open 
end into a channel, and be thence conducted into the covered 
sewer, or drain, so as to prevent gases from the sewir rising 
back through such overflow or waste-water pipe to the water 
in the reservoir or tank- 
Water conduits should be laid at such depth and be so 
covered with earth as to prevent the water becoming heated 
unduly by the rays of the sun, or being injuriously affected by 
frost in winter. This depth may be considered to be not less 
than two or three feet, 

All covered reservoirs and tanks should be ventilated, and 
so situated as to be easily emptied, inspected, and cleaned. 

All supply-pipes should be arranged in such manner as to 
allow of easy inspection and subsequent repairs. Stop-taps 
should be placed betwixt the water main and the building in 
all cases, so as to allow of the isolation of any line of service- 
pipe for repairs. 

All house service-tanks and service-pipes should be fixed in 
such manner as to be carefully protected from frost, apd so 
that the best rooms shall not be flooded on the occurrence of 
leaks or overflows. When protected by wooden casings, the 
front of the casing should be made to open easily. 

The distribution of water in camps should invariably be 
placed under inspection, and under the charge of some person 
who should be responsible for not allowing waste or pollution. 
With this object the general dipping of buckets into a well 
should be prevented. 

If a pump is not fixed, there should be one man made 
responsible for raising the water out of the well. He should 
pour it into a box or reservoir in front provided with taps, out 
of which all who come for water should draw without confusion 
or foulii^ of the well with dirty buckets. 

The surface of the ground near any place where water is 
obtained should, if possible, be paved, or else it will soon 
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become a mass of mud. This is especially desirable with 
horse-troughs. 

In making troughs for watering horses care should be taken 
to supply each trough independently of the neighbouring 
troughs. It has been often the practice to place the troughs 
in a line, and let the overflow of the first fill the second, and 
so on ; but the water of a trough becomes fouled by the horses 
drinking in it, and consequently the overflow from the upper 
troughs conveys nothing but polluted water into the lower 
ones. 

No vessel to convey water for drinking purposes for human 
beings should under any circumstances be allowed to be 
dipped into a trough used for watering horses. 
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REMOVAL OF REFUSE. 



A THEORETICALLY perfect system of refuse removal would 
be one where a large volume of rapidly flowing water received 
the whole refuse, and carried it away, before it had time to 
decompose, to a large river not used for drinking purposes, and 
thence to the sea ; but this is generally unattainable, and it 
would leave the waste matter unutilised. 

Refuse from dwellings falls under the heads of: — ■ 
I. Ashes. 
3. Kitchen refuse. 

3. Stable manure. 

4. Solid or liquid ejections. 

5. Rain water and washings of passages, stables, 

yards, and pavements. 

The first three of these should be removed by hand labour ; 
it is only to the two last that the term sewage is applied. 

To arrive at a clear conception of what the problem is, it 
must be remembered first, that even where a water carriage 
system prevails in any town, some plan of removing house 
refuse, ashes, and dust — some 'dry system' of collection — 
must also be in force, and secondly, that an ordinary house- 
hold of, say, six persons, enjoying a proper water supply, will 
consume for all purposes from 15 to 20 gallons per head per 
Q 
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diem, or a total daily quantity of from 90 to 1 2o gallons, which 
must necessarily be fouled in its use, and pass away from the 
house, laden with dangerous impurities. If earth-closets are 
used instead of water-closets, a certain quantity of water, 
perhaps as much as four or five gallons per head may be 
saved, but there will be still from 10 to 15 gallons of water 
fouled with grease, soapsuds, v^etable refuse, and other 
materials of a highly putrescible kind, which must necessarily 
pass away and be disposed of at the outfall. 

Thus some system for the removal of foul water is absolutely 
necessary in every town, and the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missioners, in their First Report, after a careful comparison of 
thirty-one towns, in iifteen of which the midden system 
prevailed, while sixteen were water-closet towns, came to the 
conclusion that it mattered little, as regards the degree of 
pollution in the sewer water, whether a ^stem of interception 
of the excreta was practised or not. 

Hence, with the dry conservancy system, there must be the 
removal of sewer water. 

With the water carriage system the removal of ashes, refuse, 
and stable-yard manure has still to be provided for ; but the 
removal of ashes and stable yard manure is a much simpler 
matter than the removal of excreta. 

The great principle to be observed in removing the solid 
refuse is that every decomposable substance should be taken 
away at once. 

This is especially necessary in warm climates. 

The principle may, however, be applied in various ways to 
suit local convenience. In open situations, exposed to cool 
winds, there is less danger of injury to health from decom- 
posing matters than there would be in hot, moist, or close 
positions. In towns in warm climates all refuse should be 
removed daily from both the house and its enclosures. 

In the country, generally, there is less risk of injury than in 
the close parts of towns. These considerations show that the 
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same stringency 13 not necessarily required everywhere. 
Position by itself afTords a certain degree of protection from 
nuisance. The amount of decomposing matter usually pro- 
duced is also another point to be considered. A small daily 
product is not, of course, so injurious as a lai^e product. 
Even the manner of accumulating decomposing substances 
influences their effect on health. There is less rislc from a 
dung>heap to the leeward than to the windward of an in- 
habited building. 

The receptacles in which refuse is temporarily placed should 
never be below the level of the ground. 

If a deep pit is dug in the ground, into which the refuse is 
thrown in the intervals between times of removal, rain and 
surface water will mix with the refuse and hasten its decom- 
position, and generally the lowest part of the filth will not be 
removed, but will be left to ferment or putrefy, and the 
presence of this fermenting mass will tend to promote the 
decomposition of the fresh refuse added to it. 

Even the daily removal of refuse entails the necessity of 
places for the deposit of refuse. In the selection of these the 
following conditions should be attended to :— 

1. That the places of deposit be suflSciently removed from 
inhabited buildings to prevent any smell being perceived by 
the occupants. 

2. That the places of deposit be above the level of the 
ground — never sunk in the ground. The floor of an ash- 
pit, or dung-pit, should be at least three inches above the 
surface-level. 

3. That they be lined with non-porous material. That the 
floor be paved with square setts, or fli^ed, and drained. 

4. That they be protected from rain and sun, but open to 
the air. 

5. That a space be paved in front, so as to prevent the 
traflic, which takes place in depositing the refuse or in 
removing it, from cutting up and polluting the surface. 
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A moveable iron box is a good receptacle for kitchen waste. 
For stable-yard refuse, the moveable wire-work grating in use 
in London is safer than any form of dung-pit. 

In camps the disposal of manure and offal requires great 
care ; burning, unless carefully done, may give rise to much 
nuisance ; burying at a safe distance is generally the most 
advisable method. 

The disposal of the solid or liquid ejections, which constitute 
what is generally termed sewage must next be considered; 
and before entering upon the general question, a few of the 
rules which govern temporary emei^encies in camps may be 
mentioned. 

A camp unprovided with latrines is always in a state of 
danger from epidemic disease. 

One of the most frequent causes of an unhealthy condition 
of the air of a camp is, either neglecting to provide latnnes, so 
that the ground outside the camp becomes covered with filth, 
or constructing the latrines too shallow, and exposing too 
large a surface to rain, sun, and air. Latrines should be so 
managed that no smell from them should ever reach the 
men's tents ; to .ensure this, very simple precautions only are 
required. 

1. The latrines should be placed to leeward with respect to 
prevailing winds, and at as great a distance from the tents as 
is compatible with convenience. 

2. They should be dug narrow and deep, and their contents 
covered over every evening with at least a foot of fresh earth. 
A certain bulk and thickness of earth are required to absorb 
the putrescent gas, otherwise it will disperse itself and pollute 
the air to a considerable distance round. 

3. When the latrine is filled to within two feet six inches 
or three feet of the surface, earth should be thrown into it, 
and heaped over it like a grave to mark its site. 

4. Great care should be taken not to place latrines near 
existing wells, nor to dig wells near where latrines have been 
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placed. The necessity of these precautions to prevent wells 
becoming polluted is obvious. 

Screens made out of any available material are, of course, 
required for latrines. 

This arrangement applies to a temporary camp, and is only 
admissible under such conditions. 

A deep trench saves labour, and places the refuse in the 
most immediately safe position ; but a buried mass of refuse 
will take a long time to decay ; it should not be disturbed, 
and will taint the adjacent soil for a long time. This is of 
less consequence in a merely temporary encampment, whilst 
it might entail serious evils in localities continuously in- 
habited. 

The following plan of trench has been adopted as a more 
permanent arrangement in Indian villages, with the object 
of checking the frightful evil of surface pollution of the whole 
country, from the people habitually fouling the fields, roads, 
streets, and watercourses. 

Long trenches are dug, at about one foot or less in depth, 
on a spot set apart, about aoo or 300 yards from dwellings. 
Matting screens are placed round for decency. Each day the 
trench which has received the excreta of the preceding day is 
filled up, the excreta being covered with fresh earth obtained 
by digging a new trench adjoining, which when it has been 
used is treated in the same manner. Thus the trenches are 
gradually extended, until sufficient ground has been utilised, 
when they are ploughed up anS the site used for cultivation. 

The Indian plough does not penetrate more than eight 
inches, consequently if the trench is too deep, the lower 
stratum is left unmixed with earth, forming a permanent 
cesspool, and becomes a source of future trouble. 

It is to be observed, however, that in the wet season these 
trenches cannot be used ; and in sandy soil they do not answer. 

This system, although it is preferable to what formerly 
prevailed, viz. the surface defilement of the ground all round 
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villages, and of the adjacent water courses, ts fraught with 
danger, unless subsequent cultivation of the site be strictly- 
enforced, because it would otherwise retain large and increas- 
ing masses of putrefying matter in the soil, in a condition 
somewhat unfavourable to rapid absorption. 

These arrangements are applicable only to very rough life 
or very poor communities. 

In permanent camps and barracks, and in villages where 
the houses or cottages are close together, and where therefore 
sufhcient garden ground cannot be allotted to each to allow of 
the refuse being absorbed, which is especially the case with 
large Indian villages, some one of the methods adopted for 
town conservancy hereinafter described would usually be found 
applicable. 

Midden, Pail, and Dry Earth systems. 

Moveable apparatus, such as middens, pails, or dry earth 
closets all involve the retention of the excreta for some period 
of greater ot less duration, as contradistinguished from the 
immediate removal which takes place when water carriage is 
used. Moreover the weight of the tub, pail, or receptacle in 
which the excreta are removed has to be added to the weight 
of the refuse to be carried away, whilst in the water carriage 
system the water itself is the vehicle of transport. 

There are numerous towns, and innumerable villages and 
cottages, where the midden closet or privy with a fixed re- 
ceptacle still prevails. 

In its old form the receptacle consists of a pit with sides of 
porous materials, permitting free soakage of filth into the 
surrounding soil, capable of maintaining the entire dejections 
from one or more houses for months or years, uncovered and 
open to wind and rain and sun, undrained and difficult of 
access for cleansing. 

The first improvement was to provide a cover to keep out 
the wet ; the next, to provide a drain for excess of liquid, and 
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to make the sides and bottom of the pit impetvioua ; the next, 
to deodorise the contents with ashes, or some other cheap 
deodoriser. The next important improvement was to reduce 
the size to a mere space behind the seat, formed of some non- 
porous material, such as glazed brick, and arranged for easy- 
cleaning from the back. The small size prevents the retention 
in the vicinity of the dwelling of a large mass of putrescent 
matter. Privies of this class are, however, inadmissible except 
in detached positions away from dwellings, as for instance at 
the end of a cottage garden in the country ; but where used, 
the floor of the privy should be raised, so that the seat may 
be high enough to admit of the floor of the receptacle being 
on or a little above the level of the ground, with a slightly 
raised edge to prevent any liquid flowing over. The recep- 
tacle should also receive dry refuse and ashes, which help to 
deodorise the contents and soak up the liquid ; and the 
receptacle should have a cover to prevent rain falling into it, but 
so placed as to allow of the circulation of air under the cover. 

The next transition from this was to a moveable receptacle. 
Of this type the simplest arrangement is a box placed under 
the seat, which is taken out, the contents emptied into the 
scavenger's cart, and the box cleansed and rq>laced. 

A further alteration is the separation of the solid and liquid 
excreta ; a system which has not hitherto attained to much 
practical application. 

The difliculty of cleaning the angles of the boxes led to the 
adoption of oval or round pails. (F^, 43 and 43.) The pail 
is placed under the seat, and removed at stated intervals, or 
when full ; some form of deodorising material is thrown in daily. 
In the north of England the arrangement generally is that the 
ashes shall be passed through a shoot, on which they are 
sifted — the finer fall into the pail to deodorise it, the coarser 
pass into a box, whence they can be taken to be a^ain burned 
— whilst a separate shoot is provided for kitchen refuse, which 
falls into another pail adjacent. (Figs. 44, 45, 46, and 47.) 
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The general arrangement is for the floor of the privies to be 
somewhat raised, so that the space underneath the seat in 
which the tub is placed may be at or somewhat above the 
level of the ground, so as to be easily cleaned. 

A door gives access to the space under the seat, and when 
the tub is removed it i3 at once covered with a lid and placed 
in a van, while a clean tub, having in it a small supply of 
disinfecting fluid, is substituted for the full one taken away. 
The van holds twenty-four tubs ; each van making several 
journeys a day. 

The Goux system, which has been in use at Halifax, 
consists in lining the pail with a composition formed from 
the ashes and all the dry refuse which can be conveniently 
collected, together with some clay to give it adhesion. The 
lining is adjusted and kept in position by means of a core or 
mould, which is allowed to remain in the pails until just before 
they are about to be placed under the seat ; the core is then 
withdrawn, and the pail is left ready for use. 



Aherttmi KattlacU. MmU. 

Lined Pail used for Goux System. 

The liquid which passes into the pail soaks into this lining, 
which thus forms the deodorizing medium. 

The proportion of absorbents, in a lining three inches thick, 
to the central space in a tub of the above dimensions, would 
be about two to one ; but unless the absorbents are dry, this 
proportion would be insufficient to produce a dry mass in the 
tubs when used for a week, and experience has shown that 
after being in use for several days the absorbing power of the 
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lining is already exceeded, and the contents have remained 
liquid. 

There would appear to be little gain by the use of the 
Goux lining as regards freedom from nuisance, and though it 
removes the risk of splashing and does away with much of 
the unsightliness of the contents, the absorbent, inasmuch as 
it adds extra weight which has to be carried to and from 
the houses, is rather a disadvantage than otherwise from 
the manurial point of view. 

The great superiority of all the pail or pan systems over 
fixed middens, such as formerly prevailed, is due in the first 
place to the fact that the interval of collection is reduced to 
a minimum, the changing or emptying of the receptacles 
being sometimes effected daily, the period never exceeding 
a week ; and secondly to the receptacles for the refuse being 
independent of the structure, and therefore capable of easy 
periodical renewal when the material becomes saturated. 

In the ordinary pail system, the plan of deodorising th« 
material whilst the pail is in use is scarcely resorted to, from 
the trouble and expense it occasions ; and probably the best 
known contrivance for deodorising the excreta immediately 
after they fall into the receptacle, is Moule's Earth-closet, in 
which advantage is taken of the deodorising properties of 
earth. Many modifications of this system are in use. 

Dry earth is a good deodoriser; li lbs. of dry earth, of 
good garden ground or clay, will deodorise each excretion. 
A larger quantity is required of sand or gravel. If the earth 
after use is dried, it can be applied again, and it is stated that 
the deodorising powers of earth are not destroyed until it has 
been used ten or twelve times. 

This system requires close attention, or the dry earth closet 
will get out of order, and the best dry closet is liable to a 
peculiar smell, which becomes very objectionable when the 
closet is not properly cleansed. 

As compared with water-closets, the earth-closet is cheaper 
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in first construction, and is not liable to injury by frost ; and 
it has this advantage over any form of cess-pit, that it ne- 
cessitates the daily removal of refuse. 

On the other hand, the dry earth system is much more 
expensive than the pail system. 

The dry earth system, though applicable to separate houses, 
or to institutions where much attention can be given to it, is 
inapplicable to iai^e towns from the practical difficulties 
connected with procuring, carting, and storing the dry earth. 

The pail system, which is in use in various ways in the 
northern towns of England, and in the permanent camps to 
some extent at least, is more convenient as well as more 
economical than the dry earth system, where the removal of 
a lai^e amount of refuse has to be accomplished. 

, The value of the manure depends on its bulk in relation to 
the distance it has to be carried. 

If the manure is highly concentrated, like guano, it can 
stand a high carriage. If the manuring elements are diffused 
through a large bulk of passive substances, the cost of the 
carriage of the extra, or non-manuring elements, absorbs all 
profit. If a town, therefore, by adding deodorants to the 
contents of pails, produces a lai^e quantity of manure, con- 
taining much besides the actual manuring elements — such as 
is generally the case with dry earth — as soon as the districts 
immediately around have been fully supplied, a point is soon 
reached at which it is impossible to continue to find pur> 
chasers in consequence of the high cost of carriage. 

According to theory, the manurial value of dejections per 
head per annum ought to be from 8j. to ios. And if the pail 
system is to be commercially advantageous, the liquid and 
solid dejections must be collected without admixture of 
foreign substances. 

General Scott has devised a plan by which he hopes to 
effect this. 

He mixes the contents of the pails with lime, and distils 
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the mixture in a close boiler, so as to draw off four-fifths of 
the ammonia. 

The ammonia thus evaporated is passed into a tank filled 
with sulphuric acid, and thus sulphate of ammonia is obtained 
in a crystallised state fit for the market. 

The residue, after being mixed with superphosphate and 
dried, is ready for sale as manure. 

In a sanitary point of view the pail or tub system has an 
enormous advantage over the old midden or cess-pit system, 
in the facility with which the excrementitious matter is 
removed, without soaking into the ground or putrefying in 
the midst of a population. 

There is no doubt that in some parts of India, where the 
water supply is often not plentiful, and the question of sewage 
removal presents many difficulties, a systematised pail system 
would afford great advantages. 

Pneumatic System for Ike Removal of Excreta. 

Instead of the removal of the excreta, as just described, by 
the pail system, there is in Paris, in Florence, in Philadelphia, 
and in other foreign towns, a pneumatic system in operation. 
The water-closet refuse is passed into close cess-pits, from 
which the contents are removed at frequent intervals. To effect 
this, in Paris a large cylinder, in Philadelphia a series of barrels, 
are brought on a cart ; a tube from them is connected with the 
cess-pit, the air is then exhausted in the barrel or cylinder 
by means of an air-pump, and the contents of the cess-pit 
drawn through the tube by the atmospheric pressure into the 
cylinder or barrels. 

A plan which is practically an extension of this system has 
been introduced by Captain Liernur, in Holland, 

He removes the fcecal matter from closets, and the sedimen- 
tary products of kitchen sinks by pneumatic agency. He places 
large air-tight tanks in a suitable part of the town, to which 
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he leads pipes from all the houses. He creates a vacuum in 
the tanks, and thus sucks into one centre the fcecal matter 
from all the houses. 

The mode of action is briefly as follows : — These tanks are 
in communication, by means of pipes, with small tanks in 
each street, so arranged that the vacuum in the central tanks 
can at will be extended to any given street reservoir. 

Each of these street reservoirs is the centre of a small 
drainage system of houses, independent of all others, and the 
foecal matter out of those houses is drawn into it by means of 
the vacuum, created in the manner described, after which the 
matter is at once despatched to the main building by means 
of the same pipe that first conveyed the air. The closets are 
connected with a main pipe lying in the street, by means of 
branch pipes, somewhat like the mains and branches of water- 
works. Each main has, however, only one stop-cock, and 
when this is turned all the closets connected with it empty 
themselves at once through the main pipe into the street 
reservoir. 

The manipulation is as follows : — The air-pump engines 
maintain throughout the day a vacuum in the central tanks, 
and hence also in the tubes, extending the vacuum into the 
street reservoirs. A couple of men perambulating the town, 
visit each reservoir in turn once a day, and dischat^e into 
them, by opening the stop-cocks of the mains, the closet 
matter of all the houses belonging to the particular section 
connected with the reservoir; after which, before leaving, they 
dispatch the whole to the central building by simply opening 
the stop-cock of the communicating pipe. 

This system is extremely ingenious ; it is in operation at 
Dordrecht and Leyden, and has been experimented on at 
Amsterdam ; but from recent reports it does not appear 
probable that it will be adopted by other towns. 

In a sanitary point of view it would seem primA facie to 
present some questionable features. 
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No current of air, however rapid, can be so rapid as the rate 
at which gases diffuse themselves ; there must be always some 
film of filth left on the sides of the pipes, however perfect 
the vacuum ; it is moreover stated that in practice filth hangs 
about the pans of the closets. Consequently, if any putrefying 
actios went on in the pipes, decomposing matter or injurious 
gases might be liable to pass into the houses, if not in spite 
of the vacuum in the pipes and reservoirs, at all events when 
the vacuum is not in operation. 

This method of removal of excreta necessarily requires 
a system of sewers, in addition, to carry off the water from 
baths, washing, kitchens, &c., and rain water. 



It follows from these observations that except in cases where 
some special conditions prevail, it will be more convenient in 
towns, that the drains, which must be provided to remove 
waste water and water fouled in daily use, should also be 
employed to carry off the excreta and similar refuse which 
requires immediate removal from the houses. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



DRAINS IN A DWELLING. 



The removal from a dwelling of the water which has been 
polluted in the processes of daily life is a separate question 
from that as to how the refuse water is to be dealt with after 
removal. 

The chief objects of a perfect system of house drainage 
are — 

1. The immediate and complete removal from the house of 
all foul and effete matter directly it is produced. 

3. The prevention of any back current of foul air into the 
house through the pipes or drains which are used for removing 
the foul matter. 

The first object, viz, removal of foul matter, can commonly 
be best attained by the water-closet system when carried out 
in its integrity, though in certain cases a system of earth, or 
other form of dry closet, may be preferable. Cesspools in a 
house do not fulfil this condition of immediate removal. They 
serve for the retention of excremental and other matters, 
and they are inadmissible where complete removal can be 
effected. Where this is not possible, and cesspools must be 
had recourse to, they must be carefully designed ; they must 
be placed outside, and as far removed from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the dwelling as circumstances will allow. 
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It has been the practice to carry 
the overflow from cisterns into the 
snil-ntoe from the water-closet, with 
r-trap between. 

cover, it has also been largely 
ictice to carry the soil-pipe into 
[I, and to connect that drain 
sewer ; providing as the only 
for preventing the gases from 
ifer from entering into the house, 
flap at the end of the drain at 
imunication with the sewer, and 
■apsbelowthe water-closet basin. 
h an arrangement is extremely 
■ous. The flaps, even if they 
well, would allow sewer-gas to 
ito the house drain each time 
flap was opened by the pressure 
water in its effort to pass from 
use drain into the sewer, 
nspecting sewers it will be fre- 
y noticed that a bit of straw or 
will lodge under the flap, and 
It slightly opened, 
'er gas, thus entering, would pass 
; drain to the soil-pipe, where, 

each time that a volume 

of water was thrown 
S^. down, some of it would 

\- necessarily be forced 

through one or other 
_of the traps, to make 
~way for the inflowing 

water. 
Fig. so- 
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But independently of this, the capacity of water to absorb 
sewer-gas is very great, consequently the water in the trap 
would absorb this gas. When the water became warm from 
increase of temperature it would give out the gas into the 
house ; when it cooled down at night it would again absorb 
more gas from the soil-pipe : and frequent change of tem- 
perature would cause it to give out and re-absorb the gas 
continually. 

Hence if the trapped waste-pipe from a cistern is passed 
into the soil pipe it will allow sewer-gas to pass through, and 
be absorbed by the water in the cistern ; but many cisterns 
have a waste-pipe directly communicating with the soil-pipe, 
without any trap between. 

Thus a water-trap without other precautions is but a frail 
protection against this very insidious and dangerous enemy, 
sewer-gas, especially in a concentrated condition. 

There is, moreover, another element of danger in the 
water-trap. When a body of water is thrown down a closed 
soil-pipe it tends to draw in air, and is followed by the water 
from all the traps communicating with the soil-pipe, and thus 
the trap is frequently left without water. 

To prevent these evils the following points should be 
attended to in house drainage : — 

t. General arrangement and position of drains. 

The first object to be attained in house drainage is 
to prevent the sewer-gas from pass- 
ing from the main sewer into the 
house drains. The flap will not pre- 
vent it, and therefore a water-trap 
should be interposed. This water- 
trap should have as little surface as 
possible. ^'s-S'- 

In large houses the break of connection with the sewer 
may be by a disconnecting manhole (see Fig. 51). 

In small houses it may be arranged to take a branch 
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pipe off the house drain, on the house ade of the syphon, 
and to bring this branch up to the surface of the ground, 
as shewn itt Fig. 50; in cases where this branch can be 
laid at an ai^le of about 45° it will not only act as a 
ventilator, but the syphon can be cleaned from it in case of 
stopp<^e. 

The house drain if closely sealed by water traps will become 
a reservoir for the sewer-gas which may pass through this 
water-trap. It is therefore necessary in the next place to 
oxidise or aerate this gas. To do this we must ensure that 
a current of air shall be continually passing through the 
drains ; both an inlet and an outlet for fresh air must be 
provided in the portions of the house drain which are cut off 
from the main sewer, for without an inlet and outlet there 
can be no efficient ventilation. This outlet and inlet can 
be obtained in the following manner. In the first place, an 
outlet may be formed by prolonging the soil-pipe at its full 
diameter and with an open top to above the roof, in a 
position away from windows, skylights, or chimneys ; and 
every branch pipe connected with a soil-pipe should be 
similarly carried up, and be left open at the top for ventila- 
tion. And secondly, an inlet may be obtained by an opening 
into the house drain, on the dwelling side of and close to 
the trap, by means of the disconnecting manhole or branch 
pipe before mentioned, or where necessaiy by carrying up 
the inlet by means of a ventilating pipe to above the roof. 
The inlet should be equal in area to the drain-pipe, and 
not in any case less than four inches in diameter. In an 
open situation, and at a distance from a house, the pipe 
might be dispensed with. If the opening is low down 
and near openings into the house, it may be covered by 
a charcoal air-tiltcr of an area at least six times that of the 
pipe, which should be carefully protected from wet, so that 
its action may not be impeded. This is advisable to prevent 
smell in case there should be deposit in the pipes, and in 
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case circumstances should arise to reverse the ventilation and 
convert the inlet temporarily into an outlet, or vice versi. 

Much of the value of these arrangements is lost, if the 
house drains be laid so as to allow of deposit ; because if 
deposits occur in the drains or traps, they will putrefy and 
develop sewer-gas. But if the house drain and soil-pipe 
have a sufficient uniform fall to remove the refuse at once, 
and if they be well ventilated — and the more the openings 
the better — very little smell will arise. Indeed soil-pipes and 
drains cannot be too open or too much ventilated, provided 
always that they are cut off by a water-trap from the main 
sewer, which should always be ventilated also. 

Flues in walls should not be used for sewer or drain venti- 
lation ; the sewer-gas would be liable to permeate the wall 
and pass into the house. All pipes or openings for ventilation 
should be external. Ventilating pipes should be carried 
upwards without aisles or horizontal lengths, and with air* 
tight joints. The upper end should not be near windows or 
ventilating openings, and in confined spaces should be carried 
above the level of the ridgt of the roof. 

The best position for a soil-pipe is outside the house ; 
because any escape of sewer-gas resulting from defective joints, 
corrosion, or otherwise would take place in the open air. 

In very cold climates, or very exposed localities, pipes so 
placed would require protection from the frost. 

The mean temperature of the internal iur in town sewers in 
this country from a year's experiments was found to be at>out 
12° higher than the external air in winter, and 3* cooler than 
the outer air in summer. The temperature of sewage is always 
above freezii^ point, and in this country danger from frost 
might easily be guarded against. 

It is unnecessary for waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, or 
sinks (except slop sinks for urine, or water-closet sinks, such 
as are used in hospitals) to pass direct into the drain. 

Similarly, it is unnecessary and undesirable for waste-pipes 
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from cisterns or rain-water tanks to communicate with drains. 
In a weil-anrai^ed set of cisterns in a house, the overflow 
from the upper cistern will fill the lower ones consecutively, 
so that one waste from the lower cistern would suffice, and 
this one should deliver into the open air. Moreover, to prevent 
the possibility of the drinking water becoming polluted by 
sewer-gas, which might find its way up the pipe which supplies 
water to the closet-pan, each water-closet should have its own 
special cistern, supplied by a ball-cock from the principal 
cistern, and it should not be possible to draw water from any 
cistern supplying a water-closet for any other purpose than 
the supply of such water-closet. 

It should therefore be an absolute rule that no overflow or 
waste-pipe from any cistern or rain-water tank, or from any 
sink other than a slop-sink for urine, or slop-sinks for hospital 
use, or from any bath or lavatory, or safe of a bath, or of a 
water-closet, or of a lavatory, should pass directly to any 
drain, soil-pipe, or trap of a water-closet ; but every such pipe 
should pass through the wall to the outside of the house and 
discharge near or over trapped gtflUes with an end open to 
the air, or deliver into a pipe which so passes and discharges. 
But all waste-pipes should be properly trapped close to the 
sink or lavatory or batli, because any pipe through which 
fouled water passes at intervals will have its interior coated 
with deposit, which will occasion a smell. This smell will 
be removed by fresh air, therefore a current of air should be 
maintained in all waste-pipes which are open at the bottom, 
by means of an opening at the upper part as far away from 
windows as can be conveniently managed. Care must be 
taken to protect waste-pipes against frost 

Sinks and water-closets should be placed against external 
walls, so that the pipes conveying refuse water or soil may 
be more immediately passed outside the main wall, and so 
that the rooms or closets so appropriated may have windows 
opening directly to the air. 
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Water-closets or sinks situated within houses which have 
no means of direct daylight and external air-ventilation, are 
liable to become nuisances, and may be injurious to health ; 
and if such sinks and water-closets cannot be ventilated in an 
efficient manner they had better be removed. 

a. Constttuiional requirements in laying house drains. 

Every drain should be laid in a straight line with proper 
falls and true gradients. All drains and soil-pipes should be 
round and not angular. Round pipes are more self-cleansing 
than angular pipes, and the circumference being smaller in 
proportion to the area, they cause less friction in the passage 
of the fluid. 

Drain-pipes as distir^uished from soil-pipes and other 
down pipes, are generally (i) of glazed stone-ware, with 
asphalte joints for inside work and cement joints for outside 
work ; (a) of concrete cemented inside and with cement joints ; 
or (3) of cast iron pipes coated inside with tar, with lead 
water-tight joints. Lead joints can only be made in a strong 
iron pipe ; and the use of these joints is to some extent a 
guarantee of soundness, but every iron pipe should be care- 
fully tested by water pressure to see that there are no holes 
or flaws. 

The use of cast iron for house drains, if the cast iron is 
solid, sound, and free from porosity, will prevent leak^e and 
subsoil tainting beneath the house, and will be as cheap as 
earthenware pipes in many cases. 

In laying pipes in the ground, sufficient space should be cut 
out in the ground at the joints to allow of a good joint being 
made, and examined before being closed in ; to ensure 
accuracy in laying, the pipes for house drains should always 
be bedded in concrete. No right-angled junction should be 
allowed, except in the case of a drain discharging into a 
vertical shaft. It is advisable to construct access channels 
mth manholes at every change of direction, to admit of 
examination of the drain. 
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No drain should pass through and under a dwelling-house, 
except where absolutely necessary. When it must so pass, it 
should be laid in a straight line under the house, between 
disconnecting manholes placed outside the house, arrai^ed 
for cleansing and examination ; the portion of the drain 
which is under the house should be laid in an air drain, 
so constructed as to be as impermeable as possible, open 
to the air at each end, and allowing access to the drains 
pipes when necessary. Where possible, all connections with 
drains should be made outside a house. 

In laying the drain-pipes proper junctions must be pro- 
vided in all drains for sink and water-closet drainage, and 
for drain ventilation ; because communications with drains 
without proper junctions lead to deposit and leakage. 

For an ordinary house a 4-inch drain-pipe is ample — a fl- 
inch pipe would be required for a large hotel — a 9-inch pipe 
would suffice for a very large building. To ensure freedom 
from deposit pipes for moderate sized houses should never be 
laiger than six inches. 

A fall of I in 40 is a good fall for a 4-inch drain, 
„ 1 in 60 „ „ 6 „ 

„ I in 80 „ „ 9 „ 

If from insufficient fall or other causes the drain cannot 
be kept clear of deposit without flushing, special flushii^ 
arrangements must be provided. Leaving taps open, and 
propping the handles of water-closets, will not flush drains, but 
will only waste water. A lai^e flush of water is required 
for flushing drains. Where water is plentiful, a discharge 
direct from a large cistern provided for the purpose may be 
obtained. Where water is limited, the drains may be flushed 
by introducing small paddles in grooves formed at the access 
or junction chambers, and suddenly releasing the pent-up 
water ; or where the flow of sewage is small, a tumbler flush- 
ing box or Field's self-acting flush-tank may be used. 

Mr. Rc^er Field's flush-tank is designed for flushing 
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Fig. it. 



house drains, but may of course also be used for flushing 
sewers. The syphon is so constructed as to be put in action 
by a very small constant flow of water. This is effected by 
making the discharging limb of the syphon and its connection 
with the bend of the syphon in such a way that when a small 
quantity of water flows over the bend, it falls clear of the 
sides, instead of running down along the sides of the dis- 
chargii^ limb. 

By this arrangement, the water as it 
drops carries away the air in the dis- 
chai^ing limb, and thereby starts the 
syphon. The longer limb of the syphon 
must be dipped into water below the 
tank. A convenient arrangement for this 
purpose is an annular form of syphon, as 
shown in the drawing. By this means 
a large syphon can be put in action by 
a very small flow of water, so that a 
large flushing tank may be fed, for 
instance, by the constant flow from a 
small water-tap which would take a day 
or two to All it, and yet the tank will 
discharge itself automatically as soon as 
it is full. 

The syphon is capable of being easily 
taken to pieces in case of any stoppage 
occurring. The outer case can be 
readily lifted ofl*, and as readily replaced 
for the purpose of examining or cleansing 
the syphon. 

Rain-water pipes should deliver into 
an open channel or over a gully, or in 
some other way so as to have the dis- 
charging end open to the air. In special cases they may be 
connected with the drain so as to be used as ventilating 



Fig. 53. 
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pipes, provided their upper extremities are situated at such 
a distance from windows, openings, or projecting eaves, as 
to ensure that there is no danger of escape of foul air into the 
interior of the house from the pipes. When so used the joints 
should be air-tight. 

All inlets to drains should be properly trapped, except 
where left open for ventilation of the drains. 

The gullies to receive dischai^e from waste-pipes or rain- 
water pipes, surface drainage or otherwise, should be trapped 
(see Fig. 54, 55) ; they should be placed at a distance of a 
yard at least from windows. The waste-pipe from a sink 
may discharge under a grating for appearance sake. 




Fig- 5*- Fig- 6S- 

The surface of water exposed in a trapped gully should be 
as small as possible, compatible with facilities of cleansii^, so 
as to limit the surface for evaporation. The gully at which 
the waste-pipe from a scullery sink discharges should be pro- 
vided with a grease-trap outside the house ; otherwise grease 
may choke the drains. 

Gullies should not be placed inside a house, in cellars, base- 
ments, or otherwise, unless absolutely necessary. Where such 
gully cannot be avoided, it should be properly trapped, and 
the outlet pipes should not pass directly to any drain or 
sewer, but should be disconnected therefrom by passii^ 
through the wail to the outside of the house, and there de- 
livering with an end open to the air over a suitable trap or in 
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a disconnecting manhole (Fig. 56). Where the basement is so 
deep that this could not be arranged, it would be advisable to 
run the drain to a small brick and cemented well-hole to be 
pumped out daily, or when occasion might require, so as to 
avoid direct communication with a drain. 

When from the damp- 
ness of a site it is neces- 
saiy to lay subsoil or 
land drains, and to dis- 
chai^e the water into a 
sewage drain, the sub- 
soil or land drain should 
not pass directly to the 
sewage drain or sewer, 
but should deliver into 
a disconnecting man- 
hole, as in Fig. 51, $6. 

All inlets to the 
drains and all openings 
for ventilation should be 
efficiently protected by 
gratings, to prevent the 
introduction of improper 
substances. When not 
so protected the gully 
should be arranged (Fig. ifjg_ jg 

51) so that stones, sand, 

or other heavy matters falling in will drop to the bottom clear 
of the trap and entrance to the drain ; and the gratings 
should be moveable, to allow of such heavy matters being 
easily removed from the bottom of the gully, and they should 
be cleaned out periodically. 

Gratings to inlets, or openings used for ventilation or dis- 
connection, should have a free air-space at least equal in area 
to that of the drain-pipe or gully at the place. 
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Gratings should be made of a form to allow the water to 
pass freely, and to prevent dirt from lodging and chokii^ 
the passage for the water. Circular holes are least adapted 
of any form for allowing water to pass. 
3. Soil and waste pipes. 

Soil pipes carry away the discharge from water-closets and 
from slop-sinks, 

A 4-inch diameter soil-pipe is sufficient for ordinary sized 
houses ; if many closets are on the same pipe then a 4j-inch 
or 5-inch may be necessary, very rarely a lai^er size. Solid 
drawn lead pipes are preferable. 6 lbs. lead is the least 
thickness admissible. 7 or 8 lbs. lead, and more, with the 
larger pipes, should be used in all cases where hot water is 
occasionally thrown down, being better calculated to resist 
the alternate expansion and contraction. 

Iron pipes are sometimes used, but the making of a perfect 
joint is more certain with lead than with iron ; and cast iron, 
if used, must be sound, and free from porosity. Joints in iron 
pipes should be made with lead. Cement joints cannot be 
relied on, either for lead or iron pipes, as they may crack. 
The down pipe, whether lead or iron, must be properly sup- 
ported at intervals, so that its weight or the jar of the flow of 
water shall not tend to move it and open the joints, either 
at the junction with the closets or at the bottom, and thus 
allow of a leak of sewer^^as. 

Lead soil-pipes are usually supported by blocks at every ten 
feet, but intermediate supports by means of a flange or a tack 
soldered to the pipes are desirable. Soil or down pipes placed 
inside a house should be placed in a space built in the wall, of 
sufficient size to allow of the joints being well made and 
examined. If placed in chases cut in the wall, the sides of 
the chase should be carefully cemented and smooth. Casings 
made to open should be provided to the chases. But it is far 
preferable that where possible the soil-pipes should be entirely 
outside the house ; so that if a leak should occur, it will not 
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do much harm ; because there is always danger of concealed 
lead pipes being injured by nails bang driven into them 
inadvertently. 

The connection with the drain should be outside, because 
the junction of the vertical soil-pipe with the house drain is 
a place at which there is always risk of cracks, which would 
allow of the leakage of sewer-gas. On this account it is 
advisable when a lead or an iron soil-pipe must terminate in 
an earthenware drain-pipe- inside a house that the bortom of 
the soil-pipe should discharge into a trap in the earthenware 
pipe. In such a case the horizontal drain and the soil-pipe 
should each have independent adequate ventilation by an 
inlet and outlet for air. 

The waste from a cistern should be of a size capable of 
emptying the cistern very rapidly from its lowest point, so 
that the cistern may be easily cleaned. Cisterns should be 
throughly cleaned out at least once a month. The water 
from the cistern should not discharge directly over or into a 
gully, for fear the trap should be dry and foul air pass up the 
waste into the cistern. 

Waste-pipes from baths, as well as the valves, should be at 
least 1 inches diameter, and from basins at least i^ inches 
diameter for comfort. Lead waste-pipes carrying away hot 
water, should be of at least 8 lbs. lead. Where branch wastes 
communicate with a main waste-pipe, bends in the branch 
waste are desirable to allow for the expansion and contraction 
of the wastes. 

4. Fittings for watgr-closets. 

Many kinds of water-closet apparatus and of so-called 
' traps ' have a tendency to retain foul matter in the house, 
and therefore in reality partake more or less of the nature of 
small cesspools ; and nuisances are frequently attributed to 
the ingress of 'sewer-gas' which have nothing whatever to do 
with the sewers, but arise from foul air generated in the house 
drains and internal fittings. 
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The ordinary form is a basin with a hole below, which is 
sealed by a moveable lower basin, which holds the water. A 
lever movement is required to drop the second basin, so that 
its contents may pass into the drain ; but, in order to prevent 
the sewer ^s from passing through the hole in the first ba^n 
at the moment of discharge of the contents, and up into the 
closet, and also in order to prevent the sewer^^as from pass- 
ing, as it would do continuously, round the lever apparatus 
into the closet, the contents of the moveable or second basin 
are dropped into a receptacle with a D trap. 

This trap is out of sight, and it is necessarily rather large, 
and from its shape it is liable to accumulate much foul putres- 
cent matter. To remedy this hundreds of forms of water- 
closet pans have been introduced, of more or less merit. 

In the selection of a pan, the object to be attained is to 
take that form in which all the parts of the trap can be easily 
examined and cleaned, in which both the pan and the trap 
will be washed clean by the water at each dischai|;e, and in 
which the lever movement of the handle will not allow of the 
passage of sewer^^s. 

The trap is, however, useless if any escape of gas can take 
place at its junction with the waste-pipe; consequently the 
trap should always form a portion of the soil or waste^tpe, 
instead of a part of the fitting, and the water-closet or sink 
should be capable of being moved without disturbing the trap. 
Lead is the best material in a house for traps and waste-pipes, 
because it is smooth, durable, free from corrosion, and joints 
can be made easily and safely in lead. For outside work 
stone-ware may be used. The best form of lead trap is a 
smooth cast lead trap without corners. When such a volume 
of water is thrown into a trap as completely to fill it, the trap 
will act like a syphon and empty the pipe, leaving the trap 
without water ; consequently it is desirable to have a small 
ventilating pipe at the bend beyond the trap carried into the 
miun ventilating pipe or into the open ^r, to prevent the 
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syphoning action. Lead traps through which hot water passes 
should be of 8 lbs. lead. No trap should be of less than 6 lbs. 
lead. 

The depth of dip of a trap varies from half an inch to as 
much as 3J inches. It should depend on the frequency of use. 
When rarely used more depth of water is required, to prevent 
the trap failii^ from evaporation. Openings for cleaning 
traps should be below the water-level of the trap, then they 
show by a leak if they are not tight. 
5, Cesspits. 

The arrangements described have special reference to the 
case of sewers ; but in certain cases, such as private houses, or 
small detached barracks, it is convenient, and indeed often 
necessary to provide a cesspit, to receive and retain the 
refuse for a certain time. 

The old form of cesspit was to dig a hole in the ground ; 
if porous ground, so much the better ; and to pour into this 
the whole foul refuse of the house or barracks, until its over- 
flow compelled its cleaning out. Numerous cesspits of this 
sort used to exist in barracks, which the porous soil had so 
favoured that there had been no necessity to empty them out 
for many years. These cesspits consequently saturated the 
soil and polluted the adjacent wells. 

From what has been said of the movement of ground air, it 
is apparent how dangerous this mode of dealing with refuse 
must be, especially if the cesspit is near the house. Of 
course the risk of danger to a house from this pollution of 
ground air from the cesspit will increase with the depth of the 
cesspit. But in addition to the risk of pollution of the ground 
air, there is the risk of pollution of water in adjacent wells. 

If it is necessary at any place to turn the refuse into cess- 
pits, the cesspits should be made impervious by puddling 
outside, and lining with brickwork in cement ; they should be 
as small in size as circumstances allow, so as to necessitate 
frequent cleansing. 
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It is essential that the gases generated in the cesspit 
should not pass into the house drain. 

The cesspit must be covered, but if necessarily near a 
dwelling, it should have ventilation through a large charcoal 
filtering screen, carefully protected from wet ; if away from 
dwellings, large openings protected from rain would suffice ; 
and there should be a water-trap between the cesspit and 
the house ; and between this trap and the house, the ventila- 
tion of the house drains should be arranged on the principles 
already described, so as to ensure that any gases which pass 
the trap may have an opportunity of being diluted with fresh 
air. 

When cesspits, or sewage filters have to be provided for 
barracks, as frequently occurs in the new Depot Brigade 



Fig. 57. Ventilator for Cesspool. 

Barracks, they should invariably be outside the barrack en- 
closure, and removed from the barracks as far as the ground 
in possession of the Government will allow. 

In these suggestions it is assumed that the sewers or cess- 
pits from which the house drain is cut off", are themselves ade- 
quately ventilated, for otherwise the precautions su^ested 
would be much less effective. 
6. Examination of drains. 

It will be seen from these few remarks that in the question 
of house drainage safety depends quite as much on the work- 
man who executes the work as on the architect or engineer 
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who designs it ; and this part of the subject would not be 
complete without a few observations on the examination of 
house drains. 

In examining a drain the main drain should be opened at 
the point where'it leaves the house, and by pouring water 
down the various closets, sinks, bell-traps, and rain-water 
pipes, the various pipes may be traced, and an opinion formed 
as to the state of the diains. The velocity of the water flow- 
ii^ in the drain may be ascertained by pouring water down 
at any point, and accurately noting the time it takes to reach 
the opening. After examining the basement, every closet, 
sink, bath, &c., should be examined in detail. To do this it 
is necessary to have the wooden casings, seats of closets, &c., 
removed, to trace how each closet, sink, bath, &c., is supplied 
with water, how the soil-pipes from the closets, and the waste- 
pipes from sinks, baths, overflows of cisterns, waste to safes, 
&c., dischaige. It can be determined whether the drains are 
trapped off from the main sewer by ascertaining if there is 
any draught from the bell-traps in the sinks. 

To test the drains, the fumes of ether or of sulphur may be 
used. If ether is poured down a soil-pipe the fumes will be 
perceptible in the house at any leaks in tlie soil-pipe or 
failures in the traps. Sulphur fumes may be applied by 
putting into an opening made in the lowest part of the drain 
an iron pan containing a few live coals, and throwing one or 
more handfuls of sulphur upon the coals, and closing up the 
opening to the drain with clay or otherwise. The fumes will 
soon be very perceptible at any leaks or rat-holes in the soil- 
pipe, drains, or traps. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN MAIN SEWERAGE 
WORKS. 

Whatever may be the system adopted for the removal of 
the excreta, there will always be a lai^e amount of liquid 
refuse to be dealt with which is liable to putrefy, and conse- 
quently, in providing for the removal of this, it is generally 
more economical to arrange at the same time for removing 
the excreta, than to institute a separate service for each. 

In the removal of the foul water, the question is often 
mooted of providing for the water used in households only, 
and making a separate service for rainfall. 

This question is one which has obtained considerable 
importance from the theoretical views which have sometimes 
been permitted to decide it. 

A strict rule cannot be laid down. In the case of a detached 
house or of a barrack, or of a small collection of houses, the 
conditions are very different from those in large or even 
moderate sized towns. 

In the case of detached houses and barracks, it is frequently 
found advisable to save the water which falls on roofs, and to 
use it for washing and other purposes requiring soft water. 
But when, as in a large town, the ground is closely occupied 
by houses, the rain-water, as it falls, is fouled by soot ; and it 
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moreover takes up many other impurities from the atmo- 
sphere, and is unfit for domestic use. 

In a town area, whilst the soot and the impurities of the 
atmosphere which the rain-water takes up in falling frequently 
render it unfit for domestic purposes, that which falls on 
streets and yards is made quite foul by the large quantities 
of horse-dung and other impurities which are the chief consti- 
tuents of the street dust in towns. 

Experiments made by Professor Way some years ago on 
the rain-water which passed into sewers, showed that whilst a 
small part of the solid matter from paved streets consisted of 
granite, the bulk was horse-dung ; and he showed that the 
value as manure of street water taken in rainy weather on its 
way to the sewers was as great, or even greater, than the 
ordinary contents of the dry weather sewage. 

It is on these grounds necessary to provide in the drainage 
of a lai^e town, as far as possible, for the removal of the foul 
street and yard water, as well as the house sewage proper. 

If provision were made for the very lai^e amount of rainfall 
which may be expected to occur exceptionally and at rare 
intervals, other elements of inconvenience and even danger to 
health would be introduced. For instance, the small amount 
of the dry weather flow of sewage would necessarily only form 
a trickling and stagnatii^ stream in a sewer calculated to re- 
move the maximum volume of rainfall, and this dry weather flow 
would be liable to create deposits. A large sewer, in which 
deposits can occur, would form a great reservoir for sewer-gas. 

Where provision is made for rainfall, the nature of the 
area which has to be drained must regulate the proportion 
of rainfall to be removed. For instance, in a town area, 
closely built over, the rain-water will run off rapidly into 
the drain ; in a suburban area, that which falls on garden 
ground will pass ofi" more slowly. The rain-water which 
passes from streets and courts into a sewer during a storm 
immediately succeeding a dry season, is generally richer in 
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manurial value than that which passes in after the rain has 
lasted some time. 

But in any town or district sewered effectively, in which 
the admission of surface water is limited, and in which the 
subsoil waters are excluded from the sewers, the volume of 
sewage will be reduced, and be thus more easily dealt with, 
either by pumping or by gravitating to land for irrigation. 

The excess of rainfall not provided for in sewers must be 
carried off by carefully formed surface drains; or else by 
storm overflow channels formed in the sewers to pass the 
water into natural watercourses : to effect this object many 
ingenious devices have been designed. 

The flow of water from a drain<^e area during continued 
heavy rain, as in a wet season, or durit^ a thunderstorm, may 
swell the rivers and natural streams so as to swamp and 
water-log the lower parts of the sewers. When the outfall is in 
a tidal estuary or in the sea, tides are liable to backwater the 
outlet-sewers. Some tidal rivers in England rise vertically in 
flood as much as 20 feet. In some of these cases pumping is 
resorted to ; in other cases the sewage is retained in tanks, or 
in tank-sewers, until the ebbing of the tide, and no absolute 
rule can.be given when one or the other mode shall or shall 
not be adopted. Where an outlet sewer is liable to be back- 
watered, it may sometimes be advisable to keep the invert up 
as much as possible, even at the expense of the gradient, and 
to depend on flushing. 

The question as to whether this plan should be adopted, or 
whether on the other hand the invert should be kept down, 
although liable to be backwatered daily, will depend upon 
whether a sufficient velocity of flow can be obtained during 
the period of maximum discharge to remove any silt which 
may have have been deposited during the stagnation arising 
from the backwater. 

The velocity of flow of water which will move materials is 
regulated by the following considerations ; — ( i) For objects of 
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the same character, the velocity required to start them in- 
creases with the mass of the object j (3) for different objects, 
the velocity required increases with the specific gravity ; 
(5) according as the object assumes a form approaching a 
sphere, the less velocity it takes to move it ; whereas a flat 
object, lilce slate, requires a considerable current before it 
becomes disturbed from its position ; (4) the object moves at 
a less rate than the current, but when the velocity of current 
increases after an object is in motion, the velocity of such 
object increases in a prc^essive ratio. 

A velocity which will start an object will (when constantly 
maintained, and no accidental circumstance occurs to prevent 
it) never allow such object to deposit in the stream. 

A velocity of from a feet to a feet 6 inches per second with 
a continuous flow will remove all objects of the nature of those 
likely to be found in sewers j but if the flow is intermittent, or 
if a part of the sewer remains occasionally stagnant, a velocity 
of 3 feet would be advisable during a portion at least of the 
period of maximum flow. 

Sewage should not be allowed to acquire a velocity of 
more than four feet per second. Six feet per second will 
move grit and other solids along the sewer invert, with a 
cutting action rapidly destructive of the material of the sewer. 

The sewage of a town or village will consist of waste-water 
and excreta from the houses, and the volume, in round figures, 
may range from 100 to 250 gallons per day from each house. 

This flow of sewage is not uniform throughout the day. It 
varies with different places, according to the habits of the 
people. In London, 46 per cent, of the daily dry weather 
flow reaches the outfalls between 11 a.m. and 8 p.m., whilst 
only ai per cent flows off between 2 a.m, and 9 a.m. The 
laigest flow per hour amounts to 6 per cent., and the smallest 
to 3"6 per cent, of the whole daily dry weather dischai^e. The 
volume of maximum flow r^ulates the size of the sewer, so 
far as sewage is concerned. 
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In addition to this, the provision for rainfall has been 
assumed in London at J of an inch of rainfall to be carried off 
in 24 hours from the urban districts, and \ of an inch in 34 
hours for the suburban districts. 

As all rainfall cannot be excluded from the sewers, it has 
been suggested to provide for a total amount of not less than 
1000 gallons from each house; that is to say, for a town of 
1000 houses {_^^oo population) the sewers should have a deli- 
vering capacity of about 1,000,000 gallons. An outlet-sewer of 
% feet diameter, laid with a fall of 5 feet per mite, will deliver 
upwards of 2,000,000 gallons, flowing a little more than half 
full ; and as provision should be made for increase of popula- 
tion, a sewer of 2 feet diameter maybe provided for each 5500 
persons, where no better fall than I in 1000 can be obtained. 
Lesser diameters will answer where there arc greater fails. 

A comparatively long line of outlet-sewer may be necessary 
to intercept and take the sewage of several lines of sewers 
to some common outlet, where there are sewage tanks, or 
' sewage-farms ' ; this outlet may, however, be confined to, say, 
three times the ordinary flow of sewage, if storm-water over- 
flows can be provided ; because it would not as a rule be 
desirable to construct the intercepting sewer of sufficient 
capacity to remove storm-water, as neither sewage-tanks 
nor sewage-farms can deal satisfactorily with such excessive 
volumes of water. In some cases it may be necessary to 
provide a storm-water sewage-tank ; for this purpose an area 
of low-lying land may be deep drained and embanked, and 
the excess of sewage during rain be discharged on to it and 
left to filter away in the intervals. Such an area would be 
a rough sew^e-filter, to be used during wet seasons. A 
portion of land on the mai^in of a watercourse may, in some 
cases, be embanked above flood-level for this purpose. 

In laying out the sewerage of a town, it is of importance 
that the water from the highest levels should be carried oflf 
independently of the lower levels, when it can be done. 
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Gibraltar afTorded a striking instance of this (Fig. 58). The 
town is at the foot of the rock — ^part is situated on the steep 
side of the rock, and part on a flat piece of land, which is 
separated from the sea by the fortifications. 

The sewers were carried down the steep streets, which ran 
from the upper part of the town, across the flat portion of the 
town, and through the line wall into the sea. One of the main 
sewers commenced at a height of about laS feet above high 
water mark, and reached the sea-level after a course of about 
1000 feet. 

Another commenced at a height of 264 feet, and descended 
to the sea-level after a course of about 1500 feet, 500 feet of 
the lower end being nearly horizontal. A third had a fall of 
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264 feet in 2200 feet. A fourth discharged its water into a 
nearly horizontal main, after a fall of 232 feet in 1550 feet. 

Therefore the rainfall on the surface of the town, and on 
the roofs of the houses, together with the deluge of surface 
water which descended from the highly inclined slopes of the 
rock above, ran with extreme rapidity from all the higher 
levels into the lower and flatter districts, where it used to 
burst the sewers, saturate the subsoil, and interfere with the 
efficient drainage of all the lower parts of the town. 

The rapid current down the steep part became a slow 
stream in the flat portion, deposited a laige sediment, and 
in dry weather became a source of intolerable nuisance. This 
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has now been remedied by an intercepting sewer, which 
carries the water from the upper part of the town to the sea, 
independently of the lower levels. 

Sewers liable to be affected by the rise of tides or land 
floods, as on the sea-shore or on a river, must be so arranged 
that any backing of the sewage shall not injuriously affect the 
sewers and drains within the town. 

The lower districts of London used to suffer from periodical 
floodii^ in consequence of the water from the high districts 
comity down upon the lower districts ; with the a^ravation 
that the sewers delivered through the low level districts only 
at low water. 

The intercepting sewers now laid down in London, carry 
off the water which falls on the upper districts by gravitation, 
whilst the water carried off by the sewers in the lower levels 
has to be pumped. 

The lower portion of any system of sewers below the level 
of high water of the sea or the land floods of an inland river, 
must be cut off from the upper portions, which should have 
an entirely independent outlet, and both systems must be so 
abundantly ventilated that any sewage gases which may be 
formed may pass out at points specially provided for the 
purpose, and not through the drains and into the houses. 

The interceptii^ system is especially needful in towns 
where the levels vary much, because a sewer which is carried 
down a steep hill becomes a chimney up which the sewer-gas 
flows, and may pass through the drains into the houses at the 
upper part. Consequently, whdh a sewer is necessarily placed 
in such a position, the highest part should be kept open, and 
numerous openings should be provided in its course to allow 
of its complete aeration. 

Means for full and permanent ventilation of town sewers 
and house drains are required to prevent stagnation or con- 
centration of sewage gases within sewers and drains. Ventila- 
tion requires both inlets and outlets : these will be adequately 
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afforded by making numerous openii^ from the sewers to 
the external air, the object being to cause unceasing motion 
and interchange betwixt the outer air and the inner sewer air, 
which will bring about and maintain extreme dilution and 
dispersion of any sewage gas so soon as generated. 

It has been found by experiment that in unventilated 
sewers the concentrated gas becomes deadly, whilst in fully 
ventilated sewers with continued flow without deposit, the . 
sewer air is purer than that of stables, or even than that in 
a public room when fully occupied. 

Ordinary main sewer ventilation should be provided for all 
sewers, at intervals not greater than 100 yards ; that is to say, 
not fewer than 18 fixed openings for ventilation should exist 
on each mile of main sewer. 

If sewer air at any sewer ventilator, or at any other point, 
should be offensive, additional means for prevention of deposit 
and for ventilation on this sewer are required, and should, as 
soon as possible, be supplied. 

Although in properly constructed sewers the ventilation 
should prevent any smell, in old sewers of defective construction 
charcoal filters for the ventilations may sometimes be advisable. 
Where charcoal is used in sewer ventilation it must be under- 
stood that it retards motion, and provision should be made to 
meet this. Charcoal trays, or boxes, for sewer ventilation, 
should never have less than 1000 square inches of surface 
exposed for the passage of sewage gas to each 50 square 
inches of free opening to the outer air. The meshes of a 
charcoal tray may be about ith of an inch. The charcoal 
(wood) may be about the size of coffee beans, clean sifted, and 
placed carefully in a layer of 3 or 3 inches. It should be 
carefully protected from wet. The vibration of the traffic in 
a street is said to consolidate it so as to check its action. 
Charcoal in a dry state acts the best, but its disinfecting 
property is only diminished by damp — it is not entirely 
destroyed. The charcoal may require, in some places, to be 
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renewed at intervals of six months. It should only be looked 
on as a makeshift ; in ordinary cases of sewer ventilation 
charcoal need not be used, as the more readily and freely 
the interchai^e can take place from the sewer or drun to the 
outer air the better will the ventilation be. 

The upper, or ' dead ends,' of all sewers and drains should 
have means provided for full ventilation continued beyond the 
junction of the last house drain. 

For detached houses, villa residences, or larger establish- 
ments, drains should never end at the house which has to be 
drained, but should be continued beyond and above to some 
higher point or ventilatii^ shaft where means for full and 
permanent ventilation can be provided, so as effectively to 
relieve the house from any chance of sewage gas contamination. 

With the abundant means for ventilation suggested, the air 
within the sewers will be made comparatively pure by dilution 
and oxidation, and the further dilution and dispersion which 
would occur when the gas passes into the open air will 
generally dis^pate remaining traces of taint and danger. 

Manholes should have moveable covers at the surface 
of the ground. There should be a side chamber for ventila- 
tion, ' step irons,' to give access to the invert, and a groove 
in the invert and sides to allow of a flushing board bdng 
inserted at will for flushing purposes. The side chamber 
might be arranged for a charcoal screen or filter, where 
from the defective construction of the sewer this is desirable. 
Details for manhole and side chamber for sewer ventilation 
are given in Figs. 59, 60. 

The ends of all sewers and drains at the lowest outlets must 
be so protected that the wind cannot blow in and force any 
sewage gases back to the streets and houses. Flap-valves, or 
other contrivances, may be provided to cover and protect 
outlet ends of sewers and drains, and so prevent the wind 
blowing in ; or the mouth can be turned down into the 
water. 
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Where the flow in the sewer is uniform in quantity, or where 
the minimum flow is equal to half the maximum flow, a circular 
form of sewer is best, if made of such a size that the depth of 
water in the sewer at the time of maximum flow shall afford 

Lmlt/Rtttd. Ltml^Raad. VmiiUUim. 




rig.J, 



Flu at top. 



Fig. 60. Plan at AA. 



the maximum hydraulic mean depth (i.e. the quotient afforded 
by the area of section divided by the wetted perimeter) ; but 
when the flow in a sewer varies very considerably at different 
times of the day, the egg-shaped form of sewer is preferred as 
affording better results with a small flow of sewage. Figs. 61 
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and 62 show the form now generally adopted. Fig. 63 shows 
the section of the river at Brussels, where it is covered over, 
and the intercepting sewer which runs parallel to the river. 
The sewer in this case is formed with a smaller trough at the 
lower part and expanded at the upper part, by which means 
a higher velocity is obtained with the dry weather flow of 





Fig. £3. Sivec uid Sewer ConduitE at BtuskIs. 

sewage than would otherwise prevail, and the larger area 
provides for carrying off rainfall ; during the dry weather 
flow a footpath is reserved on each side. When the sewer 
is quite full the overflow passes to the river through side 
flaps, which the pressure forces open. 

Steep gradients in sewers must be modified by forming 
vertical steps, or falls, to prevent the sewage, during heavy 
rains, from acquiring such a velocity as shall not only wear 
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out the invert and blow the joints, but also buret the sewers. 
The steps, or falls, should be so formed as to prevent any 
accumulation of deposit. Earthenware pipe sewers, when 
laid down steep gradients, should be bedded and jointed with 
concrete. 

Sewers should be watertight. If the water finds its way 
out of a sewer, the diminished flow causes sediment to be 
deposited, and obstructions to be created, and the subsoil 
round the sewer becomes polluted with sew^e matter, con- 
sequently in dry porous subsoils the trench cut for the sewer 
should be made watertight with clay puddle. 

Brick sewers should never be set dry to be grouted — they 
should be set io hydraulic mortar. If sewers are to be water- 
tight so as to exclude subsoil water, the bricks must be set in 
Portland lime mortar, with a lining or coating of mortar 
outside the sewer, and betwixt each 4i-in. course of bricks. 
Wet subsoils may require special land drains. Cast iron pipes 
may be used for main sewers with economy and advantage 
through quick-sands, or where the strata is full of water; also 
in narrow streets where deep trenches have to be excavated. 
A cast iron sewer may be two-thirds the diameter of an 
earthenware pipe or a brick sewer, as the cast iron pipe 
may work full and even under pressure. 

Main sewers require to be provided with storm overflows in 
case of heavy rains. 

Sewers should not join at right angles, unless the curve and 
extra fall is provided in the manhole. 

Tributary sewers should deliver sewage in the direction of 
the mainflow. Fig. 64. 

Sewers and drains at junctions and curves should have 
extra fall to compensate for friction. 

Sewers of unequal sectional diameters should not join with 
level inverts, but the lesser, or tributary sewer, should have 
a fall into the main sewer at least equal to the difference in 
the sectional diameter. If the inverts of tributary sewere are 
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not above, or, at least, are not up to the level of the ordinary 
flow of sewage in the main sewer, such tributary sewers, or 
drains, will be liable to be backwatered, in which case deposit 
will take place in the length of submei^ed invert, and so the 
tributary sewer, or drain, will become choked with its own silt. 

Pipe drains should have the joints made with cement. In 
bad soils the joints should also be bedded in concrete, a gap 
being cut to receive the concrete so that the pipes may bed 
evenly. 

Sewer pipes of more than eighteen inches diameter are 
troublesome to handle and difficult to joint, and do not 
make such good work as a brick drain. 

Earthenware pipes of equal diameter should not be laid as 
tributaries, but a lesser pipe should be joined on to a greater. 

Side openings for house drains should be provided in the 
original construction of all sewers wherever it is probable they 
will be required. Every effort should be made by careful 
construction to prevent sewage and sewer-gas from passing 
out of the sewer into the subsoil. Where subsoil drainage is 
necessary in connection with sewers, either the subsoil water 
should be carried off by separate drains or the mouth of the 
subsoil drain should terminate in a ventilated disconnecting 
manhole, whence it should pass into the sewer. 

Flushing Sewers. 

Flushing a sewer means accumulating water at some point 
in the sewer in sufficient quantity to pass down and along 
the portion of the sewer below with a rush when suddenly 
liberated, in order that the water may loosen and carry away 
all sediment. 

In a perfect system of sewers, flushing should be unnecessary ; 
but perfection in a sewer depends as much on the excellence 
of workmanship as on the design ; and any imperfections lead 
to deposit and its corresponding evils. 

Every care should be taken to prevent heavy substances 
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entering the sewers by properly fonned gullies to catch and 
retain the material ; especially where road washings pass into 
the sewers ; and it may in some exceptional cases be desirable 
to form catch-tanks in the sewer. These catch-tanks should 
be wider than the sewer, so as to cause a check in the flow, 
and thus cause heavy materials to be deposited, and the 
bottom should be below the invert of the sewer so as to retain 
the materials when dropped. The materials thus dropped 
should be dredged out, at intervals, as found necessary. 

As a general rule, however, sewers when true in line and 
gradient, and sound in construction, and provided with side- 
entrances, manholes, and flushing-chambers, at proper inter- 
vals, will permit of silt being flushed through to the outlet. 

As it is difficult to provide a perfect system of sewers, or to 
prevent fore^ heavy matters passing in, it is always safe to 
provide a means of flushii^. In a system of sewers every 
manhole may be a flushing chamber, so managed as to be 
chaiged with water for flushing purposes. There should also 
be a flushii^ chamber at the head of each sewer and drain, 
and every flushing chamber should be permanently ventilated. 

Mr. Roger Field's flush tank, with his automatic syphon 
already described, aflbrds a convenient means of periodically 
flushing drains or moderate sized sewers by the flow of water 
taps or from thff overflow of a drinking fountain, or other 
small continuous flow which is generally wasted. 

It is possible to injure sewers by overflushing them, 

In towns where there is a regular water supply the flushing 
chambers may be filled by the flow in the drains, otherwise 
it may be necessary to reSort to water carts. 

Springs of water, and the water from canals, reservoirs, 
rivers, and streams, may occasionally be so situated as to be 
easily made available for purposes of sewer-flushing. 

In the London sewers the flushing is effected by flushing- 
gates provided at certain points. In the Paris and Brussels 
sewers a moveable flushing apparatus is provided. 
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The sewer has a footpath on each side, aloi^ which a truck 
is arrai^ed to run as on a railway, as shown in Fig. 65. The 
truck is provided \rith a board of the exact section of the 
sewer, which can be raised or lowered by a screw apparatus 
fitted to the truck. When the board is lowered, the water in 



Tig. 65. Moveable flashlzig apparatus. 



the sewer is dammed back. Two small doors are provided in 
the board near the bottom, and by opening these when the 
sewage is dammed back, a strong current of water ts passed 
through so as to wash away any accumulation of debris. The 
truck can be moved on to any spot where the action is required. 

"lajuojit 
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Fig. 66, Sewage sypbons under (he Seine al Paris. 

The sewers at Paris are carried under the Seine from one 
bank to another by means of pipes laid in the form of an 
inverted syphon. (Fig. 66.) Each pipe is about one metre in 
diameter ; to clean out the pipes a wooden ball of a diameter 
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a little less than that of the tube is periodically caused to roll 
through the pipe. It delays the flow, and thus accumulates 
a head of water behind it, sufficient to force away any im- 
pediment from the bottom of the syphon. 

There cannot be any strict rule by which to ascertain the 
weight of mud any special town sewage will deposit during a 
day, week, month, or year, as the weather necessarily affects 
the condition of road and street surfaces, and it is (for the 
most part) from dirty yards and street-surfaces that sewage- 
mud is derived- A wet season will, as a rule, give from any 
area more mud than a dry season. The relative weight and 
character of the mud will also be determined by the character 
of the street-surfaces, and the weight and rapidity of the 
traffic. Paved streets produce less mud than macadamised 
roads, whilst good scavenging prevents an excess of mud 
being washed from the street surfaces into and throi^h the 
drains and sewers. 

With respect to wear of streets and roads, rapid traffic 
is destructive, heavy and rapid traffic being most destructive. 
A good foundation for a road or street is of the first im- 
portance, because much of the mud found on pavements 
has worked up from below. Consequently all street surfaces 
should be laid on a bed of concrete : by this means not only 
will surface mud be diminished but the road will last longer ; 
a well-formed road, though more costly to make, will be more 
cheaply maintained. It is also of great importance to use 
all proper means to prevent grit and mud being washed into 
drains and sewers. For this purpose all street gullies instead 
of opening directly into the sewers should be provided with 
catch-pits constructed to catch and retain the detritus from 
the street washings. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



DISPOSAL OF WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 



The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, forbids the 
pollution of rivers and streams by the admission of crude 



At first sight, the simplest mode of getting rid of sewage is 
to place it in the sea. 

There are, however, towns both on the sea-shore and on 
tidal estuaries in which a nuisance is caused by the dischaige 
of crude sewage too near to roads, houses, or bathing-places. 

Moreover there are many places where this method of dis- 
po^ng of sewage b inapplicable, and it would in any case be 
singularly wasteful. 

There is, however, no doubt that water carriage for the 
removal of excreta is the cheapest and most convenient 
system, so far as the transport to a distance is itself con- 
cerned. It is only when the sewage thus removed has to 
be finally disposed of without creating a nuisance that the 
difficulties arise. 

To dispose of sewage therefore either the outlets must be 
extended into the sea, and the sewage so poured in that it shall 
not be returned on to the shore : or else it must be pumped 
inland for irrigation, or the solids must be precipitated, and the 
clarified sewage disinfected, and allowed to flow into a stream 
or river. 

The degree of purity to be required in clarified sewage 
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before it is admitted into a river, depends to some extent on 
the degree of purity of the river water into which it is to flow. 
For instance, a different standard of purity might reasonably 
be admitted for water turned into the Thames at Gravesend 
from that required at Oxford or Reading. 

The cost of irrigation or disinfecting and clarif)Hng sewage 
so as to prepare it for passii^ into a stream must be r^arded 
as expenditure of money for cleansing the town to whose 
sewage it is applied. 

The disposal of sewage is a question on which the Sanitary 
Et^neer has expended a great share of attention, without 
attaining a result which all parties have been willing to accept 
as a final settlement of that question. One reason of this 
arises from the fact that the question of utilisation of sewi^e 
has been mixed up with that of removal of sewage. 

The desire to make a profit has, in many cases, become 
paramount, and people have been unwilling to recognise that 
whilst theory shows that the utilisation of sewage in ma- 
Durii^ the land should repay the cost, in practice there are 
various barriers to financial success. Moreover, the popu- 
lation in different localities is living under very various 
conditions. In one part of the country the population is 
scattered — and plenty of land unoccupied by dwellings can 
be found for sewage irrigation. In other parts the population 
is so dense that there is little room for sewage farms at any 
reasonable distance from towns. In some towns chemical 
products have been allowed to find their way into sewers, and 
this has rendered the sewage unfit to apply to land. 

The inventors of many of the systems for clarifying sewage- 
water have generally advocated their projects on the ground 
that profit will be derived from the manure which is to be 
extracted from the sewage. If there had been no idea of profit, 
the number of inventors would have been more limited, and 
the subject would have received less consideration ; and, there- 
fore, looking at tt from this point of view, it has been 
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advantageous for science that the idea of profit has so lai^ely 
prevailed. 

On the other hand, the various corporations stayed their 
hands for many years in providing drainage and water supply, 
in order to wait for the discovery of this modern philosopher's 
stone, and thus much sickness, death, and misery have continued 
in the country, which more enei^etic measures would have 
prevented. 

It is no doubt true that sewage contains matter of enor- 
mous value. The value of the manorial constituents of the 
sewage of London was estimated by Dr. Hofmann in 1857 at 
nearly ;f 1,500,000 per annum ; but he added : — ' An enquiry 
into the nature of the valuable matter carried off in our 
sewers, an attentive examination of the chemical properties 
of the constituents, together with the consideration of the 
extraordinary and constantly-increasing d^ree of dilution in 
which they exist, cannot fail to impress the chemist, on purely 
theoretical grounds, with the magnitude of the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to the successful accomplishment 
of the task.' 

Nor do these difficulties diminish, if the question be sub- 
mitted to the test of experiment 

The valuable constituents of sewage are like the gold in the 
sand of the Rhine ; its aggregate value must be immense, but 
no company has yet succeeded in raising the treasure. 

The character of the sewage of different towns varies with 
the industrial pursuits in those towns; in towns, however, 
where no special trades exist, the sewage is of a uniform 
character. 

The limits of this chapter merely permit of a brief allusion 
to some of the processes which have been proposed. 

The schemes for defecating sewage are based on pre- 
cipitating the solid constituents. The object of precipitation 
is to remove in a solid, diy, or semi-dry state the putrescible 
constituents of the sewage, and to render the filtrate or effluent 
T 2 
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water sufficiently pure to mingle with streams, or to be 
employed for purposes of irrigation. 

There are two points connected with the effluent from 
precipitation processes which ought to be borne in mind. In 
the first place an alkaline effluent must be avoided, because 
wherever there is an alkalinity there is a tendency to putre- 
faction. Where theefBuentcanbekeptacid itissafe. Another 
point, urged many years ago by Professor Heisch, is that 
there must not be phosphoric acid in the effluent, or there 
will be a tendency to produce the low confervoid growth 
commonly called sewage fungus. That is a difficulty with 
any process which employs phosphates. 

The lime process is the simplest, and was the first to attain 
prominence. It consists of mixing cream of lime with sewage 
in the proportion of about sixteen grains of lime to the gallon. 
The mixture is then allowed to subside, and the clear water 
flows off.. With recent sewage, and on a small scale, the 
deodorisation is tolerably complete, but it leaves in the effluent 
water at least four-fifths of the soluble organic matter of 
the sewage. A mixture of lime and sulphate of alumina is 
capable of removing a larger quantity of matter from sewage 
than lime alone, and much more quickly. This process not 
only removes the whole of the suspended matter, but also a 
considerable quantity of dissolved matter, both mineral and 
organic ; while with the Ume process a minute quantity even 
of suspended mineral matter is left unremoved. 

The ABC process consists of using alum, blood, clay, and 
charcoal. The clay and charcoal, and where necessary a 
little lime, are finely ground up with water to form an 
emulsion, and mixed with the sewage ; a solution of sulphate 
of alumina is then added. 

The sewage being a slightly alkaline liquid charged with 
nitrc^nous organic matter, the sulphate of alumina is decom- 
posed ; the alumina is separated in a flocculent state, and, by 
virtue of its affinity for dissolved organic matter, when it sinks 
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it drags down with it a corresponding amount of nitrc^enous 
impurity : the blood is a liquid charged with albumen ; albu- 
men is coagulated in the presence of alum, and in the same 
way as this coagulability of albumen is utilised in fining wine 
and coffee, so it is made use of in this process to join with 
the alumina In its precipitation, and to assist In the further 
removal of the putrescible constituents out of the solution. 

The immediate action of the sulphate of alumina depends 
on the presence of natural alkali In the sewage produced 
by the decomposition of the urea into carbonate of ammonia ; 
but a great deal of the sulphate of alumina is sometimes 
wasted because the sewage is not sufficiently alkaline to 
precipitate the whole of it : when this Is the case lime must 
be added. 

The effluent water is stated to be sufficiently purified for 
admission into a running stream without being a nuisance or 
injurious to public health ; but the question remains as to 
how far the cost of the process can be covered by the value 
of the residuum. 

The phosphate of alumina process consists of employing 
prepared phosphates, the action of which is to curdle, and 
separate the fcecal matter in the sewage, and to add lime to 
separate the soluble phosphates. The solid matter is col- 
lected in precipitation tanks. The effluent is said to be 
sufficiently pure for admission into a river of the purity of 
the lower part of the Thames, where the water is not used 
for drinking purposes. 

The system of the General Sewage and Manure Company, 
or sulphate of alumina process, is first to pass the sewage 
through strainers, the solid matter thus retained Is applied 
directly as manure ; the strained sewage is mixed with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of alumina ; after which it receives an addition 
of cream of lime, the mixture being thoroughly agitated after 
the addition of each chemical. 

It is then passed Into precipitation tanks, of which it passes 
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through three in succession. The effluent water flows in a 
thin sheet from the surface to filtering beds, from which it 
percolates through a depth of five feet of earth and then 
passes into the river in a clear bright condition. 

The filter beds are used intermittently and are planted with 
os'ers and rye grass. 

The sludge or deposit recovered from the precipitating 
tanks has to be dried. 

In all the systems of precipitation a large portion of the 
fertilising matter passes off in the effluent water, and the dis- 
posal of the sludge is a great difficulty. In proportion as the 
quantity of the precipitating material is increased, the value of 
the sludge or manure is diminished. It must be dried, and 
unless heat is applied, the space required for its stowage 
would be enormous. General Scott proposed to utilise the 
organic matter in the sludge as fuel, and to produce lime com- 
pounds to be used as cement, or for agricultural purposes. 
He adds to the sewage a sufficient quantity of slaked lime to 
produce a complete precipitation of the acids present in 
sewage, and enough clay to form, with the silica and alumina 
already present in the sewer water, about 20 per cent, of the 
bulk of the calcined sewage sludge. When the sludge is dry 
it is introduced into a kiln with a small quantity of fuel to 
commence the combustion, the organic matter in the sludge 
furnishes the rest of the fuel required. A million gallons 
of ordinary town sewage treated with \\ tons of slaked lime 
yield a tons of Portland cement. 

This brief account of a few of the methods which have been 
adopted for clarifying sewage, sufficiently illustrate this branch 
of the subject. 

Dr. Frankland states that of all the processes which have 
been proposed for the purification of sewi^e, there is not one 
which is sufficiently effective for rendering the water which 
has been contaminated fit for domestic purposes. But all 
these processes more or less purify the sewage, and render it 
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more or less fit for turnii^ into a river, or for further puri- 
fication by application to land. 

There is one way, and one way only, in which the fertilising 
matter in sewage can be effectually removed and utilised, and 
by which the effiuent water can be rendered sufficiently pure 
to pass into streams. 

That method is by passii^ the fresh crude sewage through 
the soil by irrigation in thin films, under proper and favoui^ 
able conditions of land covered with growing crops. The soil 
acts mechanically as a filter, whilst the oxidising action of 
the air in the soil, and the growth of vegetation on the surface 
decomposes and assimilates the organic and other compounds 
in the sewage which may be available as fertilising ingredients. 
By this means the trouble, nuisance and cost of precipitating, 
screening and filtering are avoided, and the whole of the 
fresh sewage, sludge and fluid, is incorporated with the land. 
When the amount of land available is not sufficient to allow of 
this being done, then concentrated land filtration, combined 
possibly with some one of the best forms of chemical treatment 
would have to be resorted to. 

The difficulty of sewage irrigation lies in the impossibility 
of always securing the necessary favourable conditions. 

The best land for a sew^e-farm would have a free loamy 
soil, and open subsoil, with a sufilicient proportion of clay to 
moderate the percolative powers of its other constituents ; the 
surface tolerably even, having a southern aspect, and gently 
sloping to the south. 

Where clay soils must be resorted to, the drains most- be 
frequent, in order to overcome the natural retentiveness of the 
land ; and they should be so laid out as to allow the sewage 
if possible to be applied twice — that is to say, the underdratns 
of the land to which the sewage is first applied should dis- 
charge their effluent upon a lower surface of land, by which 
any impurity retained after the first application may be re- 
moved by the second. 
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Clay land requires deep draining, and the surface should 
be well broken up, either by spade labour or by deep steam- 
ploughing. The surface should be deeply and perfectly 
trenched, so as to secure that disintegration of the soil which 
will prevent its cracking, and ^ve it a uniform filtering power ; 
the drains must be so laid and protected as to remove subsoil- 
water, after filtration through the soil ; they should not allow 
either unfiltered surface-water or sewage to pass through 
cracks direct to the drains. 

Clay soil, properly subsoiled and underdrained, would pro* 
duce better crops than light sandy soils. The reason is 
simple. In clay soils there are found in great abundance all 
those mineral matters which plants take up as food ; whereas, 
there is a deficiency of mineral plant food in light soils, and 
the excess of nitn^enous matters in sewage produces over 
luxuriance of growth in the plants grown on light sandy soils. 
In clay soils the excess of mineral matters counterbalances the 
excess of nitrogenous compounds in sewage, and more healthy 
and heavier crops can be obtained, by means of sewage irriga- 
tion, on well drained and well worked clay soils than on light 
sandy soils. 

Under-drainage and surface preparation are necessary, the 
one to prevent wetness and the other to secure an even distri- 
bution of the sewc^e over the surFace, and each must be xcgtx- 
lated by the character of the soil. 

Drainage can never do harm, while if the subsoil partakes 
of a retentive character drainage is indispensable. In soils 
comparatively free in character but few drains are required. 

The inclination which it is necessary to give to the surface 
of land prepared for irrigation will entirely depend upon the 
character of the soil and subsoil. The area of a sewage farm 
must be laid out in slopes, r^ulated in size and position by 
the configuration of the surface and the degree of porosity the 
soil possesses. With very free soils, a gradient of i in 25, or 
as much as l in 30, may be necessary to gain an overflow 
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which will cover the surface and prevent excessive absorption, 
whilst on very suitable soils a flat slope of i in 150 may be 
a workable gradient ; the sew^e-carriers should be shallow 
trenches carried along the ridge nearly level, and made to 
overflow evenly over the surface by damming up at intervals. 
Whenever their position is likely to be permanent, they should 
be made of bricks, stone, or concrete. 

Every area, however rough or uneven, may have level 
contour lines set out over its entire surface, so that by forming 
conduits on these contour lines the surface may be irrigated. 

Land having an irregular and steeply slopii^ surface may 
have sewage-intercepting drains and carriers so arranged as to 
intercept the sewage from the upper areas and bring it over 
the lower areas a second or a third time, by such means more 
eflectually purifying the sewage. 

Roads over a sewage farm should, where practicable, be along 
the fences ; costly permanent roads are not required. When 
land has been properly prepared for the reception of sewage 
it may be irrigated in all weathers, so as to purify the sewage. 

A wet season does not necessarily injure a sewage farm if 
the means of removii^ and consuming the produce are equal 
to the growth of the crops. 

One gallon of sewage weighs 10 lbs.; 224 gallons, or 2240 
lbs. are one ton; 32,400 gallons, or 234,000 lbs. are 100 tons 
— equal to nearly one inch in depth over one acre of land. 

A dressing of liquid sewage half an inch deep amounts to 
nearly 50 tons per acre, a quantity more than sufficient to 
fertilise any growii^ crop. 

Ten inches equals 1000 tons, and 12,000 tons per acre per 
annum equals izo inches in depth, and this volume may be 
used on well'prepared land without swamping it, as land will 
filter several inches in depth per day when the sewage is 
equally and evenly distributed. Looked at from a productive 
point of view, this is a wasteful application of sewage, but it 
answers as a means of purification. 
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Italian rye grass will dispose of a latter quantity of sewage 
than almost any crop, and give heavy crops if the roots are 
young. The greatest producing power will be in the first 
year's growth. A second year is probably the utmost length 
of time it should be in the ground. 

No latter area of Italian rye grass should be sown than 
will admit of the grass upon it beli^ disposed of in the 
district, as it will not keep, nor will it bear distant carriage. 
Sewage-grown grass will however make good and wholesome 
hay if the season will permit, or if the grass can be artificially 
dried. 

To give a sewage farm the chance of paying, the land must 
be obtained at a reasonable price, and the cost of preparation 
must be moderate; there must also be reasonable skill in 
cropping, in cultivation, and in management ; under such 
conditions land irrigated with sewage ought to pay a reason- 
able rent If steam power has to be used for pumpii^ the 
sewage, this of course must be paid for in addition. 

Sewage has been valued as a manure at from \d. to ^d. per 
ton. The same sewage will, however, be worth %d. in a dry 
summer, which may not be worth even a halfpenny to the 
farmer in a wet season and through the winter. 

In estimating the quantity of land to be allotted to a sewage 
farm it would be advisable as a rule to take one acre for lOo 
persons. 

The sewage has to be applied carefully, so as not to injure the 
growing plants; it cannot be continually applied, as the matter 
in suspension has a tendency to choke the pores of the soil. 
It must be stored somewhere, to be applied at proper times ; 
and when not applied at once the suspended matter should 
be, as far as possible, removed. Moreover, it should not be 
applied in proximity to dwellings. 

These limitations have led to the adoption, in places where 
land free from building is difHcult to be obtained, to the other 
system of direct application of sewage to land, viz. that of 
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intermittent filtration. In this case one acre is allotted to 
1000 persons. 

Whilst irrigation may be described as the distribution of 
the sewage without supersaturation of the land, having in view 
the production of a maximum growth of vegetation, inter- 
mittent filtration is the concentration of the sewage at short 
intervals on as few acres of land as will absorb and cleanse it, 
without excluding the production of vegetation at the same 
time. 

The best soil for this purpose is a finely comminuted soil, 
with a great power of seizing on the fertilising substances in 
the sewage. The drains should afford an effective aeration of 
the soil to a depth of at least six feet. To secure this the 
drains should be somewhat deeper than that — say a foot if 
possible. Then under every square yard of surface there will 
exist two cubic yards of aerated filtering material giving 9680 
cubic yards per acre— say 10,000 yards. This arrangement 
secures the best result ; and at the same time it facilitates 
calculation, every cubic yard having a cleansing power vary- 
ing from 4 to 13'4 gallons of sewage per diem. Hence it 
follows that a single acre drained so that the sewage shall pass 
through a thickness of six feet of aerated soil, will purify 
'sewage proper' in quantities varying from a minimum of 
40,000 gallons up to a maximum of 124,000 gallons. 

Where the depth of drainage is reduced to less than six feet, 
the superficial extent must be increased in proportion as the 
depth of under-drainage is diminished, in order to secure the 
necessary quantity of filtering material for purification. 

This brief description conveys a general idea of the system, 
which has been fully explained by Mr. Bailey Denton in his 
Lectures to the Royal Ei^neers. 

One third of the land is in use for a year at a time. The 
sewage is strained, so as to remove the grosser particles ; it is 
distributed uniformly by carriers over the area, and allowed to 
sink through. 
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During the two years when the filtration is not in use the 
land is cropped. 

Present Aspect of the Sewage Question. 

The following are the general conclusions to which a con- 
sideration of the several methods of disposing of sewage 
leads : — 

1, No one system of sewage disposal could be adopted 
universally: the peculiarities of dififerent localities require 
different methods 

a. With dry systems, where collection at short intervals is 
properly carried out, the result, as regards health, appears to 
be satisfactory. 

3. It is evident that by some of the various processes, based 
upon subsidence, precipitation, or filtration, a sufficiently puri- 
fied efHuent can be produced for discharge, without injurious 
result, into water-courses and rivers, provided they are of 
sufficient magnitude to effect a considerable dilution ; and 
that in the case of many towns, where land ts not readily 
obtained at a moderate price, those particular processes afford 
the most suitable means of disposing of water-carried sewage. 
It appears, further, that the sludge in -a manurial point of view 
is of low and uncertain commercial value ; that the cost of its 
conversion into a valuable manure will preclude the attain- 
ment of any adequate return on the outlay, and even, it may 
be, of the working expenses connected therewith ; that means 
must therefore be found for getting rid of it without reference 
to possible profit. 

4. In certain localities, where land at a reasonable price can 
be procured, with favourable natural gradients, with soil of a 
suitable quality, and in a sufficient quantity, a sewage farm, if 
properly conducted, is apparently the best method of dis- 
posing of water-carried sewage. It is essential, however, to 
bear in mind that a profit should not be looked for by the 
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locality establishing the sewage farm, and only a moderate 
profit by the farmer. 

5. As a rule no profit can be derived at present from sewage 
utilisation. 

6. For health's sake, without copsideration of commercial 
profit, sewage and excreta must be got rid of at any cost. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The conditions which should govern the healthy construction 
of dwellings are embodied in pure air and pure water. Five 
hundred years ago the population of the kingdom was only 
equal to the present population of the metropolis. When the 
first census was taken in 1801, the population of England and 
Wales was less than 9,000,000 ; it has now reached nearly 
25,000,000. We are crowded together as we were never 
crowded before ; our pursuits are more sedentary, our habits 
more luxurious ; houses increase in number ; land is more 
valuable, the green fields more remote; our children are 
reared amoi^ bricks and paving-stones ; the public health 
can only be maintained by special sanitary appliances and 
precautions- 
It has therefore become impossible in the question of health 
for any one member of a community to separate his interest 
from that of his neighbours. If he places his house away 
from others, the air which he breathes may receive contamin- 
ation from the neighbouring district ; the dirty water which 
he throws away may pollute the stream from which his 
neighbours draw their supply ; and when a population con- 
gr^ates into towns, the influence of the proceedings of each 
individual on his neighbour becomes strongly apparent. 
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In places where many dwellii^s are congregated together, 
the requirements for health may be classed under the heads, 
"first, of those that are common to the community, such as 
the supply of good water, the removal of foul water, and the 
removal of refuse matter; and secondly, of those which 
immediately concern the individual householder, such as 
the condition of his house and the circumstances of its 
occupation. 

But the existence of some danger to health in a house in 
a town or village may be a source of danger to the houses 
around. Thus it is the interest of every person in a community 
of houses, that every other member of the community should 
live under conditions favourable to health. 

Each year, as civilisation and population increase, so do 
these considerations increase in importance. So long as 
preventible disease exists in this countiy, we must not delude 
ourselves with the idea that we have done more than touch 
the borders of sanitary improvement. 

Laws alone can do little to remove or prevent sanitary 
defects. A central department of the government may assist 
in spreading through the community the knowledge of what 
is necessary, and may publish practical methods of applying 
that knowledge. To that extent government may usefully 
interfere. But real and permanent sanitary pr(^ress can only 
be obtained by the efforts of the people themselves ; by the 
education of the nation in a knowledge of the laws of health ; 
and by the creation of an efficient local administration en- 
dowed with adequate power and responsibility. 

The first step therefore towards further progress is to imbue 
the owners and occupiers of houses and cottages with a know- 
ledge of the laws of health : they are the laws of common 
sense : simple and economical methods of applying them are 
generally those found most effectual. 

The health, intelligence, morality, and general wellbeing of 
a community depends upon the condition of the dwellings. 
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The local authorities in towns and villages may direct un- 
healthy dwellings to be pulled down, but the removal of 
insanitary dwellings should not be accompanied by over- 
crowding in other dwellings. When therefore in such cases 
private enterprise fails to supply new houses, it should be the 
duty of the local authorities to build healthy dwellings out 
of the rates to replace the dwellings so removed. 

A supply of pure drinking water within the reach of all the 
inhabitants should be provided ; as well as such a d^ree of 
drainage as the local conditions show to be necessary for 
ensuring that all fouled water would be removed rapidly, and 
not be allowed to stagnate in ditches or on the surface, nor to 
pass into streams until it has been clarified by passing over 
land or otherwise. 

All refuse should be rapidly removed from the immediate 
vicinity of dwellings. 

The plans of all new dwellings and important alterations of 
existing dwellii^s over the whole country should be subject 
to a general Building Act containing provisions based on the 
principles su^ested in this volume, to be enforced by the 
local authorities ; and whenever the local medical officer has 
reason to suspect that a cause of disease exists in any house 
in a town or village, there should be a power to enter and 
inspect the premises, and to require the removal, at the 
expense of the owner or occupier, of any cause of disease 
found to exist. Such arrangements would require that all 
congregations of houses in the country districts sliould be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of a local surveyor, such as is the 
case generally in towns. 

It is the function of the sanitary engineer or local surveyor 
to adopt measures to prevent or to remove those sources of 
danger to health which the medical officer is called upon to 
detect. 

The community does not permit any man to practise 
medicine without having satisfied a careful and responsible 
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board of examiaers that he has- educated himself for his 
position ; and education in the principles of sanitary science 
is just as necessary to ensure the efficient fulfilment of the 
duties of a sanitary ei^neer or local surveyor, as is the study 
of medicine to the medical man. Sanitary science is somewhat 
new, it rests on the attentive observation of facts ; its true 
principles have been slowly and painfully collected during 
a long period, from a careful observation of human disease 
and misery, by those who have preferred the study of facts to 
the more enticing but more fallacious creation of theories ; 
hence sanitary science is built up from details ; wherever the 
details have been carefully and intelligently applied success 
has invariably followed their application. When the public 
realise that the progress of the nation in healthiness is to be 
attained by a careful attention to these details, they will insist 
that the local surveyor and sanitary engineer shall have a 
complete education in the science of the healthy construction 
of buildings, and in the arrangements for health to be adopted 
in towns and villages ; that is to say, in the conditions neces- 
sary for the prevention of disease ; just as at the present time 
they require education in those who minister to the cure of 
disease. 

The various processes which are necessarily incidental to 
life, especially to life in crowded communities, contribute 
largely to that deterioration of air and water which is a 
principal cause of preventible disease. But the operation of 
a free atmosphere and of running streams, provides a ready 
means of purifying the air and water thus contaminated. 

The evils which have arisen from this deterioration have 
been gigantic, in consequence of the apathy of the community : 
an apathy which results from an ignorance of the cause of 
these evils, and of the means of remedying them. But the 
remedy for these evils would be comparatively easy if each 
member of the community were induced to perform his part in 
their prevention or removal. In order to attain this end, every 
U 
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member of the community should be taught the prindples of 
sanitary knowledge. When this has been done, and when the 
co-operation of every individual in a community has been 
enlisted to aid in enforcing attention to sanitary details, we 
may hope for practical progress in the diminution of preven- 
tible disease, and for a general improvement in the health, and 
therefore in the happiness, as well as in the wealth producing 
powerj of the community. 
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— pipes for beating (see Htalimg). 
Storage of water. 104, 118. 
Slove-pipes, amotmt of heat gifen o 

Stoves, brick and iron, 106. 

— cast and wrought iron, I08. 
Iming of, 109. 

— close, 104. 136, 139, 140. 

— supply of air to, 100. 

Strata, pervious or imperriouG, an. 
Sabsoil contamination of water, 913. 

— draias, 149, i6g. 
SuIphuroDE acid from coal, 41. 



Tanks for reception of rain-wBter, 118. 

— ventilation of, 113. 
Temperature, effect of chan^rei of, on 

movement of air in a room, 51;. 

— effect of herbage and tree* on. 8. 

— obtained from water l>y heating under 
pressure, loo. 

— of air, 4, 46, Bi. 

— — as it leaves a coal fire, 101. 

effect of propulaion on, 71. 

effect on death*rate, 5, 

in chimney of steam boiler, lor. 

in flue pipe, 106. 

in sewers, 143. 

variation with altitude, 4. 

— latitude, £■ 

local conditions, 5. 

— of iron or glass roof, 194. 

— of rooms, gj. 

coal required to raiie the, 130. 

wiih ventilating fireplaces. 133. 

— of soil, variation doe to depth, 6, 

— water in springs, 7, 

— of water stored under and above 



s, anangement < 
. lead, £p of, )i 



Trees, effect on moisture, 13, 

temperature. S. 

Troughs for watering horsci, 134. 
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1. SO- 



Unit of conslmctirai for asjrlomsi 161, 

— barradcs, 161. 

— hospitals, 164. 

— schools, 161- 

— iToiUiouses, 161. 

V. 
V^etable orranic matter in water, J07. 
V^etatiou, dfect on health, ig. 
Vefocity of air inachimne;, 65,101,131. 
measurement of, 6j. 

— flow of water in sewets, jjS, 
Ventilating beams, 86. 
Ventilaling fireplaces, 134. 

— advantages of, 135. 

— application to existing chimneys. 137. 

— area of fresh-air chapels for, 118. 

— at Herbert HoepitaL 130. 

— consumption of coal in, i jo. 

— experiments on temperature, 133, 

— heating surface, 130, 

— size of, according to ventilatioa re- 
quired. 129. 

— supply of external air to air chambers, 

temperatur 
Ventilation, ac 

— and vrerming of churches, r43. 
corridors between waids in hoi- 

pitals, i6q. 

densely occupied bttildiags, 140. 

■ Derby Infirmary (Sylvester), 146, 

— — French L^islative Chamber* 
(Morin). 150. 

halls for meetings, 144, 

Herbert Hospital, ijo, 153. 

Houses of Parliament, 141, 147. 

in rooms without open meplacei, 

new opera at Fans, I47, 

opera at Vienna, 146. 

ordinary rooms, 140. 

prison*, asylams, Ac, 140, I52. 

theatres, 144. 

— by compressed air, 73, 
• — l^ extraction, 65, 142, 

in rooms, 43. 

po«ition of Suet, 142. 

— by propulsion, 71, 
m House of Cor 

— in hot climates, 141. 

— of ablution rooms and waler-do«etS 
in hospital*, 166. 
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Ventilation of rooms, 49, 77, 8j. 
for djnneis and leceptioni, I 

— of tewers, 162, 1G4. 

— — sUircases, 80, 
workshops, 1 74, 

— Roman plan, l^.s. 

— through bhafts, 65-76, 86, 90. 

— wajmed ail, 1 1 7. 

— without wanned air, 85, 
Ventilator, Amott's, 89. 

— Ihe Hopper, 8;. 

— MackinDel's. 93. 

— Moore's louvred panes, 86. 
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of.i8o. 



W. 
Wall and window surface, proportionate 

loss of heat, 197. 
Wall coverings, 187. 

— papci and paint, poisoo in, 189. 
Walls, passage of al: ' ' 
— and roofs ofhouses. 

— damp in, 181. 

— enamelling, 187. 

— loss of heat t^, 18^ 

— materials for, conductivily of heat 
and porosity, iBl. 

— new, qnantity of water in, 181, 

— Parian cement for, 188. 

— plaster for, 1S8. 

— preveation of damp in, 1S3. 

— thickness of, 186. 
Wards for special cases, 169. 
Warmed air, capacity for moistnre, i iS, 

— supply to a room. 184. 
Warmmg air by hot water or steam 

pipes, no. 

— by in-flow of warmed air, 136. 

— observations on, 95. 
Waste pipes, 143. 150. 

Water, action on iron and lead, loo. 
carried sewage (see Smiagi). 

— chlorides in, 107. 

— cisterns for storing, »oo, 

— -closets, a 30. 

fittings for, aji. 

pans for, aji. 

position of, 344. 

, ventilfltion of, 144, 

— colour as test of^ ao6, 

— cotnpresslon of. iii. 

—~ conUmlnation of, 109, 113. 



Water, distribution of, fn cunpa, 113. 
— Dr. Clarke's process for toftening, JOJ. 

— expansion of, 1 98. 

— filtering of, 119. 

— flow of in hot-water pipes, i lo, 

— eases absorbed by, 19B, 131. 

— hardness. Clarke's test of, 30J. 

— haid and soft, commercial value of, 

— hardnesi of, tempcvary and permBnait, 

— high temperature obtained from, by 
heating under pressure. 109. 

level in soil, 18. 

of difiercnt districts, 11 1, 

— organic matter in, 105. 

— pipes for conveyance of, 300. 
impure gases in, 19S. 119. 

— pollution o^ in its transit froia source, 

— pressore of, 73, 

— purity of. 1 98. 

— qualitj of, iOj. 

— quantity to be supplied, 114. 

— rain- and river-, 199, llS. 

— solvent power of, igS. 

— storage of^ 304, 3lS, 311. 

— subsoil contamination of, llj. 

— tay^y, camps, 116. 

Croydon, ai3. 

Florrace, ai8. 

— — general principles of, 104. 
pipes for, aoo, 333, 

— > temperature of, in springs, 7. 
traps to waste pipes, J40, jji, 

— underground, lit. 

— weight of, 1 98, 
Weight of tbe air, 63, 95. 
Welfs, in London, 314. 

— permanent, a 16. 
lining of, 116. 

preparation of surface ronnd, 117, 

— in camps, 315, 116. 
Well-water, purity of, 115, 
Windows, barracks. 1S3. 

— best form for ventilation, 196. 

— doable, 196. 

— French, 196. 

glass, quality ot 195. . 

— hospitals, 164. 

— loss of heat throagh, 19S, 

— rooms, store-doscts, &c, 158, 194. 

— stables, 177- 
Window surface, 195. 
Workhouses. 160. 

— cubic space allowed in, 58, 60, 
Workshops, ventilation of, 174. 
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Cyrtlll ArchiepiscopI Alezandrini In D. Joannis Evangelium. 

Accedunt FragmenUVariinecnon Tnctalut ad Tiberium Diaconum Duo. 
Ediditpait AubertD[nP.£.Piuey,A.M. Tom! III. 1S71. S>o. 3l. 51. 

CttUU Archicpiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan- 

gclium quae (upenant Syriace. E MSS. apud Mui. Britan. edidit R. 
Pajiic Smith, A.M. 1S58. 410. clolb, tl. 1: 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. a vob. 1859. 
Sro. ctoib, 141. 

Bphraeml Syrl, Rabulae Episcopi Edesscni, Balaei, aliorumque 

Opera Selecta. E Codd. SyriacU MSS. in Museo BciUnnico e( Biblio- 
then Bodleiaiu auervatii primut edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. Sto. 
tlolb, I/. If. 

Buoebli PamphiU Evangelicae Praepantionis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. leceniuit T, GaiiFord, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1843. Sto. 

Ensebli Famphlli Evangelicae Deroonstrationb Libri X. Re- 

ccDiuit T. Gaiiford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1851. 8vo. eiolb, 151. 

Ensabll Famphill contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Re- 

ceniuit T. Gaiifoid, S.T.P, 1851. 8vo. elolb. ^t. 

BiuebluB' Ecoleolastical History, according to the text of 

Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 187J. Crown 
8to. clnlb, &. 6d. 
Susebli PampMli Hist. Eccl. : AnnotatioiieB Tariorom. 

Tomi II. itJ4i. 8to. clolb, 171. 

Iivagrll Historia Eccleslastlca, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844, 
Irenoeua : The Third Book of St. Irenaens, Bishop of Lyons, 

afpinit Hereiiei. With ihoit Notci and a Glouary by H. Deanc, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John't College, Oxford. 1S74. Crown 8*0. cfMl, 51. id. 
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OrlgenlB FlilIoBopliiun.eiia ; 

E Codia Pinimo nunc primu 

Fatrom ApOBtoliDonun, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 6. 
Polfcarpi, quae luperiDnt. Edidit Guil. Jacobton, S.T.PJl. Tomi U. 
Fourlb EdilioH, 1863. 8to. ilolb. il. 11. 

Ballquiaa Baorae secundi tertiique sacculi. Recensuit M.J, 

Routh, S.T.P. TomiV. S«ond £dirfon, 1846-1848. 8vo,e/ort,l/.(i. 



Boorates' EooloBlaaUaal Klstory, according to the Text of 

Huiscy, wjlh an Inlroduclion bj William Bright, D.D, 1878. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 71. 6d. 

Bosomenl Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidtt R. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III. 1859. 8^0. dolt, 15.. 

TheodoTotl Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit T. 

Gaiirocd, S.T.P. 1854. 8to. elolb,-]t.6d. 
Theodoratl Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices KISS. 

recenjull T. Giiifotd, S.T.P. 1B39. 8to. elolb, 71. 6d. 

Dowlisg (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum alionimque vet. 
Ecclci. Mon. qua« va Collectiouibiu Anrcdolonim pott aonum Chiiili 
HDCC. io tucem edilii coalinenlni. 1839. 8vo. elolb, 41. id. 

ECCI.E8IA8TICAI. HIBTOBIT, BIOORAPST, &«. 



Bright (W., D. D.). Chapters of Early English Church History. 

187S. Syo.clolk, 111. 

Bumet'a History of the B«fi>niiatlOT of the Church of Eng- 
land. A am Edition. Carcrully rcTiKd, and the Rccoidi collated 
with the originali, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 n>li. 1865. Sto. 4J. 41. 

Burnet's Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell's Life of Dr. Hammond. 

1S56. imall 8vo. elolh. U. 6d. 

Oardirell'B Two Books of Conunon Frayar, set forth by 

aatbocity in the Reign of King Edward VI, compainl with each other. 
Third Edition, 185*. Svo. ttolb, Ji. 
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Cordwell'B Docntmentary *»"«1t of tbe Reformed Cburch of 

Eagland ; bciog a Co^ectioa of Injunetion*, Declmtiofu, Ordcn, Arti- 
cle! of Inquiry, dec, ftom 1S46 to 1716. a roll. 1843. Zro.eioti.lit. 

Card'well'B Hivtory of ConflareiieeB on the Book of Common 

Prijer fiom 1551 to 169O. Third Editim, 1849. 8ri>. ctoib, yf. 64, 

Councils MMi EoeleHlaBtioal Docrumenta relatbg to Great 

Biitain and Iiclind. Edited, aflei Spclman and Wilkini, by A. W. 
HiddiD, B.D^ and W. Stnbbt, M.A., Regiiu Pioroioi of Modem 
Hiitory, Oifoia. Voli. I. and til. 1869-71. Mcdinm Sto. elolh, 
each U. U. 
VoL II. Part I. iS;}. Medlimi 8to. elaii, 101. 6d. 
Vol.11. Pan II. 1878. Cburehof Irdand; MeoioTiali of St.Patrick. 
uiffeoitn, 31. 6d. 
rortnoluiea ^ Faith set fmth by the King's AuthMit; during 
the Reign of Hentj VIII. 1856. Svo. do/t, 71. 



HuBBoy's BIbo c^ the Fqial Power traced in three L«ctures. 

Sitand EditiOB, 1863. (cap. Bro. eloA, 4I.6d. 

Inatt'a Origincs Anglicanae (in continuation of StiUingfleet). 
Edited bj J. Oriffilhi, M.A. 3 toU. 1S55. Svo. tlolb, 15s. 

John, Bishop of EpbesUB. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical Hittorj. [Iq Sjriac] Now fiiit eifited by William CncetoD, 
M.A. 1853. 4to. elolb, ll. l». 

Ttas same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. iStio. 8to. 
ilMb, io<. 

Knlght'a Life of Dean Colet. 1813. 8vo, tloth, jj. 6J. 

lie ZTove'a Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corredtd and contlmted 
/ronii7i5 (01853 byT.DofiiiiHaidj. 3T0I1. 1854, 8*0. riofi, lI. n. 

IToelll (A.) CatocAlsmos sive prinia institutio discipltnaque 
Fielalia Cluittianae Laline cxjdicBta. EdHio non con Gull. Jacobaoa, 
A.M. 1844. Sfo. dotb, 51. M. 



Seoords of the Baformattm. The Divorce, 1517—1533. 
Mottly DOW for the fitit time printed from MSS. in the Britiih MuKom 
and other Librariei. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, MJL. 
1870. ] roU. 8to. Jolt, I/. i6(. 
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Befonnatlo Iiagum Xloclealaaticanun. The ReformatioD of 

Ecdeiiaitical Lawi, u ittemptcd b the rdgni of Hcni]r VIII, Edwud 
VI, ind EUzibcth. Edited by E. CudwcU, D.O. iSfO. 8vo. dotb. 



StUllngfleet'B Origines BriUnnicae, with Lloyd's Hi^lprical 

Accaunt of Chuich Ooremmoit. Edited bj T. P. Pantin, M.A. 2 vol'. 

1S4J. Sro. cloA, lOJ. 
StubbB (W.). Begistrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attemit 

to exhibit the coune of Epitcopal SucccuIqd Id England. 1858. ima 1 

4to. eUuh, Si. 6<f . 
Strype'B Work* Complete, with a General Index, j? \o\t, 

1811-1S43. 8to. doib, 7/. IJf. 6d. Sold tepiiatelj u fallow!:^ 
Memorials of Cranmer. 1 vols. 1840. 8vo. cletby iti. 
Life of Parker, j vols. 1818. 8to. ehib, i6j. 6d. 
Ltfeof Grindal. t8ai. Svo. clelb,ij.6d. 
Life of Whitgift. i vols. 1831. Svo. club, i6j.6J. 
Life of Aylmer. iSjo. Svo. chtb, jj. 6tl. 
LifeofCheke. 1811. Svo. chib, 51,64. 
Life of Smith. iSio. Svo. clatb, SJ. 6d, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. tSii. Svo. elotb, it. 13J. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. Svo. e!olb, al. 11. 6d. 
General Index, 3 vols. 181S. Svo. cloib, lu. 
Bylloge OonfieaBioiiimi sub tempus Reformaodae Ecclesfae edi- 

Uinim. Subjiduntur Cilecfaiimvj Heidelbergentii et CiOOIiet Sjoodi 
Doidrecttuue. 1817, Svo. c/o/b, 81. 

mraUSH THEOIiOQT. 
Bararldga'a Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. Tie tbird 

tompltti EditioK, 1S47. Svo. dolb, 81. 

BUson on the Perpetual Govemmeot of Christ's Charch, with a 
Biognpbical Notice bj R.Eden, M.A. 1841. Svo. thii, 4*. 

Blaooe's Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1S40. Svo. 
clod, 9>.oi. 



lExpositioDoftheXXXlXArticies. 1S45. t\o. eioti, ji. 
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Burton's (Edward) Testlraonies of the Ante-N!cene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of tin Trinitj tad of the Dirinilj of the Holy Ohoit. 
1831. 8ro. etoO, 3I.M. 



Butler's Sermons. Svo. claib, $1, 6d. 

Butler's Analogy ofBsUglon. 8vo. eloti, ij.6d. 



ChllUngworth's Works. 3 vols. iSjS, Svo. dotb, il.ii.6d. 
Clftrgjmuui'B ^iBtruotor. Sixth Edition, i S55. Svo. clatb, 61. 6d, 



MA., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 voli. 1834. Svo. c 
EDohlrldion Theologicam Anti-Romanttm. 

Vol. I. Jeremy Tajloi'i Diauaiive from Vapaj. •nd IWtUe OB 

the Real Preteiice. 1851. Sto. doit, 81. 
VoL II. BiiTOw on the Supremacy of the Pope, with hit DkcoaiM 

on the Unity of the Chateb. 1351. 8vo. elolb, 71. fid. 
Vol. III. Tract! tdected from Wilcc, Patrick, StiUUigflecl, Cbgett, 
■adothen. T837. Svo. tlo^, 111. 
[Veil's] Paraphrase and AnnoUtions on the Epistles of St. Paul. 

1S51. Sto. cloli, 71. 
Qreewell'a Harmonla Svangelloa. Fi/H Edition, 1856. Svo. 

cloih, 91. 6d. 
Oresvrell'a Frolegomenft sd Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1S40. 
Svo. ilolb, gi.6d. 

Qreswsll'B XMssortatfons on the Principles and Arrangement 

of * Hannony of the Qotpelt. 5 voli. 1S37. Svo. doib, 3/. 31. 
HsU's (Bp.) Works. A nrui Bdiiion, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 

10 voli. 1863, Svo. Jo(i. 3;. 3.. 

Hammond 'a Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. 4 voli. 1S45. Svo. cloib, iJ. 
Hammond's Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms, ■ vols. 1850. 

8vo. dotb, lOI. 

Heurtley's Collection of Creeds. 185S. 8to. elotb,6i.6d, 
HomUles appointed to be read In Churches. Edited b; J. 
Oriffithi.M.A. 1859. 8vo. c/o'i, 7i.6if. 
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Keble, M.A. SiiiA Edition, 1B74. 3 *ol>. 8to. clofb, 1 

Hoofcor's Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

I roll. 1875. Sto. thib, IK. 
Hooper's (Bp. 0«orge) Wovks. t vols, lEjj. Svo. tlolb, %i. 



Pfttriok's Tfa«ologloal Works, g toIs. 1859. Svo. c/etb, iLu, 
FearsoR's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 

E. Bunoa, D.D. SiiOb Bdilioii. iSjJ. Sro. dolb, loi, 6d. 

Paarson's Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 

1 Memaii of ths Aalhor, Nolu, uhI Index, b; Edwud Chuitoa, M.A. 

J volt. 1844. 8to. tloti, lot. 
Suidsrscm's 'Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D, 6 vob. 

1S54. 8*0. cloib, li. loi. 
Stnnhopa'B Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 

Qotpel*. A luu Edition, a volt. iSji. Sro. eleA, 101. 

8tUliiigfle«t's Originea Saorae. a rob. iSj?. Svo. eUtb, 91. 

BtUUngflsMt's Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 

Religion ; being > rindiotion of Abp. Ltad'i Relation of > Coafeccnce, 

ftc. a voU. 1S44. 8*0. eimb, iO(. 
Wall's History of Infant Baptism, with Gale's Reflections, and 

Wall'i Dereoce. A mw Edition, b; Henty Cotton, D.C.L. t volt. 

1861. Sro. cloA, il. u. 



Watsrland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 

Preface by the pieunt Biiliop of London, 1 86S. crown Svo. eloli, 
6,.6d. 



Wyolif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 
W. W. Shiilej. D.D. 1865. Sro. ehtb, 3*. 6A 



WjtHit Trialogus. ITitt tU StMttmeHt maw Jirii e£ttd. By 
Oottbtrd Lccbler, 1S69. iya.claa, 141. 
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Brltiali Bbitowb, a Record of the Esaminatjon of Sepulchral 

Moundi in riiioni porU of EngUnd. By Wllliui Qr«enwdl, MA., 
YSJi.. Together with Docription o! Figurci of Skulli, Ocaeiil 
Rmiiiki on Piehuloric Craoia, lad an A[^>mdiK by George Rolleiloa, 
M.D,,F£.S. 1E77. Medium Sto. ctoA, 15*. 
Two cX th« Ssxon OhronlolM parallel, with Supplementary 

Eitncli from Itie Otheit. Edited, with Introduction, Nota, and ■ 
GloMarial lain, by J. Earle, M.A. 1365. 8ro. clolh, 161. 

Magna CRrta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W.Stubbs, M.A., 

Regiu PtoCeuor of Modem History. 1S79. I'"- 'fittbtd, 11. 

Brltton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 

poied by order of King Edward [. The French Teit carefully renied, 

with anEngliihTraodatioci, IntrodnctJoa, andNotu.byF. M.Nicholi, 

M.A. I Toll. iSeg. royal Svo. clolb, ll. ifii. 
Bnmet'B History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Fas- 

laga ind Nolet. 6 rott. 1833. Sto. tJolb, il. lo*. 
Bamst*a History tA James II, with additional Notes. 1853. 

8to. dolb. !>f. 6d. 
Cart«'B Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new EJiiion, care- 

fuUy compared with the onginal MSS. 6 toIi. 1S51. Sro, dadi, ll, 51. 

Caaanbonl Xtptiemorldss, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 

S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. Svo. clolb. 151. 

Clarendon'a (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 

Wan in England. To wbich are lobjoined the Nolei of Biihop Wat- 
bnttoti. 7 ToU. 1849. medium 8to. elaii, ll. lOi. 

darondon'B (Edw, Earl oQ History of the Rebellion and Ciyil 

Wan in England. 7 toIi. 1839. iSmo. elalh, ll. it. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl oQ Histoiy of the Rebellion and Civil 

Wan in Englmd. Alio Hit Life, written by Himietf, in which it [■- 
eluded ■ Coiitinnation of hit Uitlory of the Qraod Rebellion. With 
copioui Indexei. In one roliime, Toyil Sro. 1841. doth, ll. It. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl oQ Life, including a Continuation of 

hb Hillary. 1 voli. 1857. medium Sto. tlalb, ll. at. 
Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 
tory. 3 vob. 1817. Sfo. tloit, 161. G(f. 
Calendar «f the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
'Bodleian Library. In llini volunut. 1 869-76. 

Vol. I. From 1513 to January 1649. 8vo. tloti, tSt. 
Vol. II. 'Piom 1640 (o 1654. 8>o. clolt, id. 
Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. Bto. dolh, 141. 
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FreemBii's(RA.) History of the Norman Conquest of England; 
ill Cautet and Raulti. In Six Volumn. 8>a. tlolh, jJ. ^. 6d. 
Voli. I-Il logethcT, Jid edition, 1877. it. [61. 
Vol. Ill, ind cdilian, tg?^. ll. It. 
Vol. IV, and idilion, 1675. li. li. 
Vol. V. 1871S. ll. K, 
Vol. Vi. Itidu. 1879. 610. ctolh, t<a. 6d. 

Lloyd's Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. 8to. tnveJ, it. 



Kay's History of the Long Parliament. 1854. Svo. tlotb, 61. 6J. 

Bogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, A.v, 
1)59-1793, Vob. I and 11 (1*59-1400). 8to. Holb, il. it. 
Volt. Ill and tV in ik. Pros. 



Protests of the Iiordo, including those which have been 

expunged. From 1614 lo [S74 ; with Historical Intioductioni. Edited 
by Jama E. Thorold Rogen, M.A. 1875 3 loli. 8to. clolb, it. It. 

Snactments fn FKrliament, specially concerning the Universi- 

tici o( Oiroid and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J, Giiflithi, 
M.A. 1S69. 8to. etolh, tli. 

Ordlnnaces and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 

approved by the Oxford Univeiiity CommiuioDcri. 18^. 8to. cId/£, 
I ]i. — Sold tepirately (except foi Eicter, All Souli, Bratenote, and 
Corpus), al ii. each. 

Btatuta TTnlTsrsitatls Oxonlensis. 1879- ^*o- '''<"^> 5'- 



Index to WlUa proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
Unireriiiy of Oxford, &c. ComfMled by J. Griffitlu, M.A. 186). 
royal 8fo. tlolh, Ji. 6d. 
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CEBOiroi.oa7, aEoasAPKY, &o. 

Clinton's 7Mtl HeUenid. The Civil and Literary Chrondogr 
of Greece, (tarn the LVIth to the CXXIIIcd Oljmpiad. Third 4dilioH, 
1841. 4to. «lMi, it. 1^.64. 

Clinton's Fasti HellenloL The CiWl and Literary Cbronologr 
of Oieece, fiom the CXXlVth Olympiad to the Death of AugaMai. 
Stcomd *£li<m, 1851. 4to. tlotb, U. Iii. 

. Svo. elolii, 

Clinton's Fasti Bomani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome aud Conitaatiiiople, from the Death of Auguttni to the Death 
of HcracUv*. 1 toIi. 1845, 1850. 4to. dwt, 3I. 91. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. Svo, clott, ji. 



Ortunor's Map of Asia Minor, i sj. 

ar'a Map of Ancient and Modern Italy, on two sheets, i 



ir'a Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 1 5/. 
Qreswell'B Fasti Tetnporis Catholic!. 1S53. 4 vols. Svo. clalb. 



Onswell's Origines Kalendaris Italics. 1S54. 4 vols. Bvo.r/s/^, 



MATHEUATICS, FSTSICAIj BdEOrCE, &a. 
Arohlmedls quae supersunt omnia 

CK icccniiooe Joiepbi Toielli, cum a 
tlolk, ll. 51. 

Bradloy's Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Account of Haiiiol'i AitioDamicil Piperi. 1B3]. 410. eloct, 171. 
ReductioD of Bndle/i ObteiratioDi b; Di. Boicb. i8j8. 410. eloth, 31. 
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ABtronomical Obaerrfttloiia made at the Uaiversit; Obser- 

vMoty, Oxford, under llw diieclion of C. Prilchird, M.A., S»vilisn Pro- 
fexor of Ailioaomy. No. I. 1878, Royal Sra. papir covtri, 31. ti. 

Treatise on IiLflnitaslmal Calaulna. By Bartholomew Price, 

M.A., F.RA, Profeuor of N.tursl Pbiloiophy, Oifcid. 
Vol.1. DlBerential Calcolui. Stemid Edition, Svo. c/ofi, 141. 6if. 



Etioat; Djnanijct of ■ Matctiil 
:68. Svo. clalb, i6i. 

Vol. IV. Dynimict ofMiterUl Syitemi; together with ■ Clmptei on 
Theoreticil Dynamici, by W. F. Dookin, M.A., F.R.S. iSO*. 
Svo. tlotb, lG(. 

Blgaud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 

with Table of ComenM by A. de Morjan, aad iDdei by the Rct, J. 
Rigaud,M.A..FellowofMag()alenCo]lcgc, Oxford, i Tok. 1841-1861. 
Sro. ttuk, 181. 6d. 



Thesaiirua SntomologloUB HopelanoB, or a Description of 

the rirett liiEccti in the Collection giien to the Udirereity ty the 
Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Weitwood, M.A., F.L.S. With 40 
Flatet. 1874. Small foUo, ioymofiKco, 7/. 101. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 

Dr. Juliut Sichi, Profeiior of Botany in the Universil; of Wiiraburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. and S. H. Vines, M.A.. and edited 
by W. T, Thiielton Dyer, M.A. Royal Svo. Sicoad Edition, in ik* 
Preu. 

Joluumes Muller on Certain Variations in the Vocal Oi^ns 
of ibe PuMrci ibat have hitherto eiciped notice. Tranilated by 
F. J. Bell, B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by A. H. Ganod, M.A., 
FJtS. With Platet. 1878. 4to. fafr eovtn, 71. 6d. 
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BIBUOaBAPHT. 

Bbert's Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 

4 Toll. 1837. Sid. tlath, \l. lot. 

Cotton'sList of Editions of the Bible In English. Stcoad BiitUmt 

corrected lad enlarged. 1851. Sfo. cl<wt, gj. bd. 

Cotton'ii Typographical Gazetteer. iSji. Sto. cloth, mi. id. 
1866. Svo. 

Cotton's Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roiiun Catholiu lot the di&uiioa of tbe Holy Scriptiuei 
in Eaglidi. 1855. 8vo. c/mA, <>t. 



mSCELIiANIIO'UB. 



Tho Works of Oaorgo Barkcae;, SJ)., formerly Bishop of 

Clojni ; including many of hii wrilingi hiiherto unpubli»hcd. WLih 

Preface!, Aonolalioni, and »n Account of hii Life and Philoiophy, by 

Aleiandei Campbell Fiuer, M.A. 4 toIi. I87r. 8to. c\oib, 3 1. 181. 

Tha Iiife, Iiettera, &c. i tal. claib, t6i, Stt alio p. 35. 



M.A. 1874. 8vo. clolk. I 

Smith's Wealth of XTationB. A new Edition, with Notes, 

byJ.E.ThoroldRogeri.M.A. a toU. 1870. (/ott. »ifc 

A Course of Iieoturea on Art, delivered before the University 

of Oaford in Hilary Term, 1870, by John Ruskin, MJi., Slade 
Piofeuor of Fine Art. 8to. eloih, 61. 

A Critloal Acoount of the Drawliiga by Hlchel Ai^elo 

iDd Raffiello in the Uiiiversiiy Galleries, Oiford. By J. C, RobiiUoD, 
F.SA. 1870. Crown Svo. clolb, 4s. 

Sturlunga Baga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawm:ia 

Sturla Thordiion and other worki. Edited with Prolegomrna, Ap- 
pendicei, Tablet, Indices, and Mipt, by Dr. Oudbrand VigfiuioD. la 
) vok 1S78. Svo. elolk, 2!. IS. 
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Tba Ormulnm; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White. Edited b; RcT. R. Holl, MJV. 1B78. 1 voli. Extra fcap. 
Svo. cloUt, 111. 

The Saored Books of the East. Translated b; various, 

Oriental Scholait, and edited by F. Max Miiller. 

Vol, I. The Uponlsbads. Part I. The JtTiandofcya-upanishad, 

The Ta1»ikira.upaniihad The Aitareya-annyaka, The Kauthiuki- 
brab^lall^-upanis^ad, and The Vi^isanfyi-uiuhita-upaiiithad. Tnni- 
lated by F. Mix MiilJer. Svo. eioth, km. id. 

Vol. I!. The Saored Ijaws of the Ar;aa, as taught in the 

Scliooli of Apasiambi and Gaulima. Tiaaslatcd by Gcarg Biihler. 
8vo. dolk, loi. dd. 

Vol. III. The Saored Books of China. The Texts of Con- 

fiiciaiiiim. Part I. Tbe Sba King, The Shih King, and The Hiiao 
King. Trinslaled by Jamu Legge. Svo. clolX, lis. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Aveeta. Part I. The VendldSd. Trans- 
lated by Janict D.rnieiteter. Svo. rfort. los. M. 

Vol. V. Fahlavl Texts. Part I. Tbe Bundahii, Bahman 

Yasi, and Shayul-]&-Shityiit. Trtulaled by E. W. We.t. 8ro, tlolk, 
lai.6if. 



The fol'owing Voluniet »te alio in the Preii :- 



Vol. XI. The Kah&parinlbb&na Bntta, The Tevl^^s 

Sutla, The Mabisudaiuana Sulta. The DKamma-fakkappavalUna 
Sulta, Ttantlaled by T. W, Rhyi Davldi. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the ftlawniod ^twa Snu8, have published, or have 
in preparation, the follomng. 

TXet* n ukickfrieit an aiiacJud an alrtady publUlud: t\t oihtn art in 



X. BNOZJBH. 

A Flrat Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited b; Anne J. Clougb. Eitni fcap. 8*0. tliffeoMn, ^d. 



An Elementary EnKllab Oranunar and ExendM Book. 

ByO. W. Tancock, M.A.,Hejd Maittrof Norwich School. Eitca fop. 
Svo.cloJh, ii.6d. 

An English Orommar and Beading Book, for Lower Forms 

ia Cluiica] Schooli. B; O. W. Tmcoclc, M.A . Heid M»(er of 
Noiwicb SchiH.1. Tiird BdUiait. E»tr» fcip, 8vo. cloA, 31. W. 

Typical Beleottona from the best EnglLsh Writers, with Intro- 
dnctoty Notices. Steand Edition. Ia Two Volumei. Extra fcap. 8to. 
dolk, 31, 6d. eicli. 

Vol.1. Latimer to Berkeley, Vol.11, Pope to Macaufay. 

The FhUology of the BngliBh Tongue, By J. Earle, M.A. 
fennerl]' Fellow of Oiiel College, and sometime Ptofenor of Anglo-Saxoa 
Oxford. Tkird Edition. Eitra fcap. 8to. tlatb, Jt.6d. 

A Book for the Beglimar in Anglo-Bozon. By John Earle, 
M.A., Profeuor of Auglo-SuoD, Oiford. Strnid Edition. Extra fnp. 
8vo. dolh, 19. M. 
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An Aoglo-Baxon Header. In Prose and Verse. With 

Oriinniaticil Introduclion, Notn, ind Qlouir;. B; Hnuj Sweet, 
M.A. Stcond Edilian. Extii fcap. Sto. dolk, 61, 6d. 

SpocimenB of Early BngllBh. A New and Revised Edition. 

With IntTodactiofi, Nolei, lad Olouarial Index. By R. Moirii, LL.D„ 
and W. W. Skeal, M,A. 

Part I. /a il>4 Prtu. 

Part tl. From Robert orOIouceitei to Oower (\J>. 1 19S to aj>. i 393). 
Sieund Edition. Extn fctp. Sto. ilolb, •}: 6d. 

Spooimaiis of BngllBh Zilterature, from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede'lo the -Sheplmrdet Calcmder' (a.d. i394tOA.D. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notei. and Qloiuriil lodei. Bj W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Eilri fcip. Svn. ctalb, Jl.6d. 

The Vision of William oonoemlng Piers the Flowmttu, 

b7 William Lan^and. Edited, with Natei, b; W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Eitta fcip. Svo. etolb, 41. M. 

Chauoer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Talej The Clerkei Tilo ; The Squierea Tale, Sic. Edited by 
W. W. Steal, M.A. Sicond EditiM. Extra fcap. Sro. clod, 4). id. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 

Tale: The Second Nonnci Tale; The Chanoont Yemannei Tate. 
By the >ame Editor. Extra fcap. Sto. dalk, 41. 6d. (See alw p. 11.) 

Old "B!n gHgTi Drama. Uarlom's Tragical History of Dr. 

Fauitm, and Qreena'B Hononiable Kiitoiy of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M,A., Piofeuor of Hiitory and 
Engliih Lileratare ia Oweoi College, Manchester. 187S. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cltth, £t. 64. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, £c. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A., Head Muter of Norwich School Extra fcap. 
Sto. elath, Ji. 

Shalcespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldi. Wright, MA. Extrafcap. 8»o. M(f n>t«n, 1». 

ShakoBpaare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo. Uiffeomn. 

The Tempeil, ti, 6d. King Lear, u. 6d. " 

Ai Yon Like It, li. &f. 
Jnliui C»ar, 11. 

Richard the Third, In Iki Prtir. 
(For other Playi, lee p. i],) 
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Hilton. Areopagitica. With Introdnction and Notes. By 

J. W. Hilei, M.A.. lit; FeUow of Chrisl'i CoUcge, Cunbridge. Stntd 
Bdiiion. Extra fcap. Bto. clolK it. 



Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Nol«. B; T. Arnold, Mj^., Uuiircnity College. Siomd Edition. 
Extra fcap. Sto. ttoA, 41. dd. 
Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace ivlth tbe Regi- 
cide Diiectoc; of Fiana. Edited, with Introduction and Notei. by 
E. J. Pay»e, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloih, gs. (See alio p. 13.) 

A ho the following in paper covers : — 
OoldBinith. Tiie Deserted Village. iJ. 
Qt^. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. aJ. 
Johiuon. Vanity of Hutnati Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 

Payoe. M.A. ^d. 

Keat». Hyperion,BookI. WithNotesbyW.T.Amold,B^. ^J. 
MOton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidat, yl. L'Allegto, Jif. H Penscroio, ^J, Conliu, 6d. 

SanuoD Agooiitei, 6d. 

FamelL The HermiL 2d. 

A SBBIES OF KI!rOZ.IBH CIiABSICS, 
Dtsigned te meet the <ioaitlt <f Students in Engliib Lileralvrf, 
by the late Rev, J. S. Brewbr, M.A., ef Qaeen'i College, Oxford, 
and Prtjfeiiar 0/ Engliib Literature at Kin^i Callege, London. 

I. Chftuoer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightei Tale; The Nonne Preilcs Tale. Edited by R. Motria, 
Editor of Spediueai of Early Engliib, &c., &c. Sixlk Edition. Eitia 
fcap. 8fo. elolb,3i.6d. (See alto p. 11.) 

a. apeiiser'BFaeF7Q,ueeTie. Books I and II. Deigned chiefly 

for the ute of Schooli. Witti IntrodnctioD, Nolo, and Qlouary. By 
G. W. KLlchLu, M.A. 

Book I. Eigktk Ediliom. Extnicip.Svo. clotb, 2M.6d. 

Book II. Third Edition. Extra fop. gro. elalb, if. 6d. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W, 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Panl'i ; farmeily Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Steoiid Edition. Extra (cap. Sro. clolb, il. 
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4. Bhakaspeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

Fellow or THnity College, Cuubridge ; lad W. Aldit Wright, MJl., 
Tiiaity College, Cambridge, Extra fcap, 8to, uifeoitn. 
I. The Merchant o{ Venice, u. 
II. Richicd the Secood. 11. 6d. 
III. Micbetb. I(.6d. (FoiotherPla;n,ieep.ii.) 

I. Adrancemnit of Learning. Edited b; W. Aldii Wright, M.A. 

Steond EdilioK. Extra fcap. Svo, tlolh, 41, 6d. 
II. The Esaji. With Introdn:tion and Notet. B7 J. R. Tbartfield, 
M.A., Fellov and fonnerly Talor of Jenii College, Oifotd. 

6. Milton. Poems, Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 1 vols. 

Fourli Edidom. Extn fcap. Bvo. eloii, 6s. 6d. 

Sold tiparauly. Vol. I. 41.; Vol. II. 31, (See alio p. 11.) 

7. Drydan. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Ollrer . 

Cromwell ; Axnei Redux ; Annai Mitabilii ; Abialom and Achitophel ) ' 
Religio Laici ; The Hind aod the Panther. Edited by W. D, Chiiatie, 
M.A. Stood Edition. Eit. fcap. Svo. tlolk, ji. 6d. 

8. Btmyan. The PiEgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation 

of the Impdionment of Mr. John Bunyan. Edited, with BiognphicU 
Introduction and Notei, by E. Veaabtei, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 
8f 0, elolk, 51, 

9. Pop«. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark PattisOD, 

B.D,. Rector of Lincdn College, Oxford. 

I, Euay on Mao. Sinlk Bdithm. Eitn fcap. 8ro. It. 6d. 

II, Satire* and Epiitlei, TUrd Edition. Extra fcap. Sto. ai. 

to. Johnsoii. RasseUs ; Lives of Pope and Dryden, Edited 
by Alfred Milncf, B.A. (Londoo), Ut« Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Extra fcap. 8n>. c/mA, 41. 6d, 

II. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with IntrodoctionandNotes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A„ of Lincoln'* Inn, Banitlet-al-Law, and Fellow of 
Unlireriily College, Oxford. 

I. ThOBghti on the Pieient Diacontenti ; the two Speechea OB 

Amciica. Stauid Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. tlolb, 41. 6d, 
II. ReSectioni on the Frerkch Rerolotion. Stenmd Edition. Eztit 
(cap. Sto. ctolh, £1. (See alio p. 31.) 

11. Oowpm, Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Schtdar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
I. The Didactic Pocmi of 1781, with Selection! from the Minor 

Fiecet, A.D. 1771^-1783, Extra fcap. Bro. clotk, 31. 
II. The Talk, w'r.b Tirocioiiun, and Selectioiu from the Minor Foemi, 
AJ>. 1784-1799. Extnfcap. Sro.clolt, 31. 
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An Hlement&r; IiaUn Qrvaaaas. "By John B. AUea, M.A,, 

Head Matter of Perie GrimmiE School, Cambiidgt. Third Bdili«K, 
Rtvitid and Corrtcltd. Extra fcap. Svo. dolk, it. 6d. 



Pamagas for Translatloii Into Ziadn. For the use of Pass- 
men and olheri. Selected by J. Y. Sargent. M.A^ Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdilen CoUcge. Oxford. F^lk EdWam. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloA, u. 6d. 

First loMn. Reader. B; T, J. Nunns, M.A. Tbird Edition. 

Extra fcap. Bra. tloli, u. 
Seoond liottn Beadar. In Prtparaiion. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Mapi. By Cbarlei E. Mobetly, M.A. 
Partr. TheOillicWji. Third EdUion. Eitnfc»p.8TO.cI(«t.4J.M. 
Part IL The Civil War. £itrs fcap. Svo. clolh, 31. 6d, 
The Citil War. Book I, Extra fcap. Sro. cliub, it. 

Cloero. Selection of intecesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notei. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parti. Stcond Edition. 
Eilia fcap. Bto. clotb, ^. 6d. Each Part uparaltli, limp. It. 6d. 
' Part 1. Anecdatei from Oreciao and Roman Hitlory. 
Part II. Oment and Dreami 1 Beautiei of NatvTC. 
Part III. Rome'i Rule of her Provlocei. 

Clooio. Selaoted Z^tton (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
lite C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Stamil Editien. 
Extra fcap. Bvo. clo^i, 31. 

dooro. Select Orations (for Schools). WUh Notes. By J. R. 

King, M.A. Extra fcap. Bto. dolk, 11. 6d. 



Part L The Candine Diiaiter. 

Part II. Hannibal'i Campaign in Italy. 

Fait III. The Macedonian War. 
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Orld. Selections for the use of Schools. With latroductions 

■nd Notci, ind aa Appendix on ibe Roman Cilendir, B7 W. Ramiay, 
M,A. Edited by O. G. Ramny, M.A.. Profeitor of Huminity, Olat- 
gow. Sttoitd EdiHon. Ext. fcap. Bvo. tlalb, 51. 6d. 

FUny. Belectad I.etten (for Schools). With Notes. By 

the ]>Ie C. E. Prichird, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Sieoad EdilUm. 
Extra leap. Sto. dolk, 31. 



CatulU Veronensls Uber. Itenim recognovit, apparatum 
cHticuni prolegomma appeadiaei addidil, RotriDum Ellii, A.M. 1876. 
Demj Sto. cIbiX, 161. 



doaro de Oratore. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
A.S.Wiltiin), M.A., ProfeuoTof Latin, OwcDi College, Manchslet. 



ByA.S.Wi 
l8?9. 8to. 



Cioero. Select Iietters. With English Introductions, Notes, 

and Appendicei. By Albert Watton, M.A. Steond Edition. 1874. 
Demy 8to. cloth, 161. 

Oioero. Belact Iiett«ra. Tixt. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8to. cloth, 4). 

Clfiero pro Oluentlo. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 

Rimiay, M.A. Edited by G. Q.Ranuay, M.A. Extia fcap. Sto. cJod, 
31. id. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume 1. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare, and Epodei. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Mader 
of WeDlngtoa College. Stecud Editujn. 1877. Sto. elolk, lit. 
Alio a ttnall tdilioK for Seboali. 

Iilvj, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern Hiiloiy, Cambridge. Book I. Sieond Edition, 1S74. Sto, 
eloli, 61. 
Alio a iBiall tdilioH for Sebooli. 

FcTstos. Tha Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Meni; Nettlesbip, M.A. Saotut 
BdiUoK. 1874. Svo.floU, 7*. 6rf. 
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SeleoUons flrom the le« known loitiii Poeta. By North 
Piodci, MA. 1869. Demy 8to, eJo(i,i5«. 

Fragm«nta and Spaoimens of Baxly Iiatln. With Introduc- 
lioiu »nd Note*. 1874. By Johu WoidiwortJi, M.A. B»o. (/mi, I 8j. 

TadCns. ThsAnnata. Books I-VI. With Essays and Notes. 

By T. F. DiUin, M.A., Tutor of Quceii'i CoUegc. Oxford. PrtfarUg. 

i Study of the Aeneid. 

i, 

Andent Lives of VorgU ; with an Essay on the Poems of Vergil, 

in connection with hit Life ind Timet. By H. NetUethip, MA, 8»o. 

The Boman Batura : its original form in connection with its 

lileiary dtTdopmcnl. By H, Nettlethip. M.A. 8™. uumi, 11, 

A Manual of Comparative Philology- By T, L. Papiiloo, 
M.A., Fellow «nd Lecturer of New College;. Sicaiid Edition. Crown 
Svo. elolk, 61. 

The Roto an Poeta of the Auguataa Age, By William 
Young Sellar, M.A., Profewot of Huninily in the Uniyerrity of 
Edinburgh. Vduul, 1S77. 8to, eloik, 141. 

Th« Boman Poeta of the BepubUo. By the same Editor. 
Prtpariai;. 

III. QBXEK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners In that Language. 
By the Right ReT.ChirleiWotiliwonh, D.C.L.,BiihoFof St. Aodrewi. 
Sixtk Edilioit, Rfviud and Enlargtd. Extra (cap. 8to. tlo4b, 11. 6d. 



A Oreek-IInglialt Ii«xioon, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 

ato, edition, chidly forlbe uie of Schoali. EighUtnit Edition. Cart- 
' fuUy Rivind ihrougbovl. 1879, Square nmo, clott, Ji. 6rf. 

Oreek TartiB, Irragular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and qusniity i emhracing all the Tcn«« nied by Oreeic writert, 
widi referencei to the pauagei in which Ihey are found. By W,Veitcfa. 
FiMrti Edition. Crown Sro. tlotb, 101, 6d, 

The Mements of Greek Aooentoation (for Schoc^) : abridged 

from bit larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., WayoHete Piofenor of 
Moral and Metaphyiica) PblloK^hy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8f o.dotfr, li. 6d. 
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A Berlea of Qradoatod Oraab Bsaders ; — 

nnt Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L., for- 
merly Feilm» of St. John'i CuUege. Canibiidge, Second GaBical 
Mnitcrit the City ofLondoaSchool. Exlia fcip. Sro. clol>i,it.6d. 



Third Greek Boader. I» Preparation. 

Tourtb Greek Baadar; being Bpadmeas of Greek. 

DiBloota. WiihlntrodnctioniamlNDlei, By W. W. Meny. M.A., 
FellDWiadLeclateit^LinGoln College. EiUafcap.Siro.clMA.^i.ed: 

rtfih Greek Baadar. Parti. Selectioiu from Greet Epic 

and Dramatit Poetry, with Inlroductioot and Note*. By EtcItd 

AbbDlt,M^.,FellowofBaIlio]Collese. En.fcap. S*o.cfefA,4i.6if. 

Part 11. Bf the same Editor. In Prrparmtiom, 

Tha Golden Treaeorjr of Andent Greek Poetry; being aCol- 

Itction of the fincit patugei in tbe Oieek Clauic Poeti, with IntTodnc- 

tory Notice! and NotFi. By R. S. Wiight, MA., Fellow of Oriel 

College, Oxford. Ext. feap. Sro. doli. 8i. 6d. 

A Golden Treasory of Greek Prose, being a coUectJoa <tf tbe 

finest paisagei in tbe principil Oreek Pt«c Writeri, with Introdictoiji 

Noiicu and Note*. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. ShadwcU, M.A. 

Ent. fcip. 8to. doA, 4s. 6d. 
Aeechylua. Prometheus Bounil (for Schools). With lotro- 

ductioD and NoCei, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., FtUow of New College. 

Extra fcap, Sro. ttolh, u. 
AeaohrluB. Agamemnofl (for Schools), with Intnxluctitm and 

Notei by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Lettutet M Corpui Chiiiti CoHege, 

Oifard ; late Aisiiliat Matter at Ragby School, aod Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
AriatophanaB. In Single Plays, edited, vith En^ish Notes, 

latroducliont, etc, hy W. W. Merry, M.A, Extra fcap. Snj. 
Tbe Cloud), ii. The Achamiant, In FrtparoHtm. 

Olhei Pbyi will follow. 
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H«TCMlotiu. Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W. W. Menj, M.A., Fellow and Lcctuier of Lincoln 
Colltge. Extra fcap. 8vo. elalh, ai. 6d. JusI PuhlUlad, 

Homer. OdTSBoy, Books t—XlI (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merry, M.A. Nintlmlk TTiouiand. Extra Tcap. 8*0. tlMb, 41. 6d. 
Book II, ttparaltly, K. M. 
Homer. OAyaaej, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). Bythe 

tame Editor. Extra fap. 8vo. dol\, 51. 

Homer. Diad, Book I (for Schools), By D. 6. Monro, M.A. 



Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 

M.A., Regiui Profeisor of Greet ; and J. Pnrr«, M.A,, FeUow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, O^rord. In Ikt Prttt. 
Sophocles. In Single Flays, with English Notes, ftc. By L«wis 

Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. Iif^. 
Oedlput Rei, Oedipui Coloneui, Aatigone. il. r^d. each. 
Aiax, Etectra, Tiachiniae, Philoctetei, it. eacb. 



Theoeritua (for Schools), With Notes. By H.Kynaston, M.A, 

(tate Snow), Head Muter of Chdlenbain College. SittMd Edilitm. 
Extra reap. 6vo. elolb, 41. 6d. 

Xenophon, Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Nolei, and Map. By J. B. Phillpotti, B.C.L,, and C. S. 
Jenani. M.A. Extra feip. 810. clMh, 31. 6rf. 
Xenopbon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
Bv J. S. PhillpotK, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Fourrli 
EJilian. Exl. fcip. Bvo. clolb, is.6d. 



AriBtotellan Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Elhie«. By J. C. Wilion, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 1879. Medium Svo. stiff, 5J. 

I}em.o8thene8 and Aeachlnee. The Orations of Demosthenes 

aud ^ichinet oil the down. With Introductory Etsayi and Nolo. 
ByG.A.Simcox,M.A.,and W.H.Sirocox,M.A. 1871, Bio.tlolb. lis. 
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,. Books I-XII. Edited witH English Notes, 
AppcDdkei, etc. By W. W. Mniy, M.A., and tbe lata Jimei Ridddl, 
M.A. 1876. Drmy B»o. doik, i6.. 

Homer. OdjraBer. Books XIII-XXIV. With IntroductioQ 

and Nolet. By S. M. Bulcbn, M.A., Fellow of Uaiveiiity College. 
Homar. Ulad. With Introduction and Notes. By D, B. 

Monro, M.A., Vice-ProTotl of Oriel College, Ojiford, Pripari'tg. 

A Homeric Qramm&r. By D. B. Monro, M.A. In tbe Prcit. 
Sophocles. The Flays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and laRoductioiu. B; Lewi> Campbell. M.A., Profcs>or of Greek, St. 
Andreaii, focmeily Fellow of Queea's CallegE, Oxford. 1 toIi. 

Vol. I. Oedipnt TynDnof. Oedipui Coloneni. Antigone. Stcend 
Edition. iSjg. Sro.elolb.ibs. Vol.11. InihiPria. 

Sophoolca. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same Editor. 

Ext. fcip. 8to. eloth, 4s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Greek InBorlptdonB, illustrative of Greek 

HiHoiy. Bj E. L. Hicti, M.A., fonneily Fellow of Corpot ChriitJ 
College, Oxford. In Prtparalion. 



IT. FBEITOH. 
An EtTmologloal Diotlonar; of the French Language, with 

a Preface 00 the Principlei of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Traniliied into Engliih by Q. W. KitcbiD, M.A. Sicond Edition. 
Crown 8to. cloth, 71. 6^. 

Brachet'B HiHtorical Orammar of the French Language. 

Tranilated into Engliib by Q. W. Kitcbin, M.A. Fmrtk Edilioa. 
Extra fup. Svo. tlotb, Ji. 6d. 

Hietorioal OutlineB of Frenck liltarature. By G. E. B. 

Sainlibuty, M.A. In Preparalian. 

A Primer of French Iilterttture. By the same Anthor. /« 
Prtparalion. 

Frtncb Clajjici, Editeii bj GUST AVE MaSSOK, B.A. 
Comeille's Cinna, and Mollere's Les Femmes Savantes. With 

IntiodiKtioD and Notet. Extra fcap. 8to. cloik, ai. 6J. 
Badno's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menfeur. With 

Louii Racine't \jSt of hii Father, Extra fcap. Sto. dolb, it. 6d. 

Uollere's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Baolne'B Athalie. 

Wiib Valtaire'i Life of MoUbre. Exlia fcap. 8to. clo/h, 11. 6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Bivigat 
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Scboola. Extra fcap. $m. doib, 3>. 
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Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavler do Ualatre ; Ourika, 
by HUdam* do Dotm ; Lm Dot de SDzette, by riav6e ; Le> Jmneiu 
derH6telConidlle, by Edmond About: Mjuveutaret d'uDEcalier, 
by Bodolphs TOpftet. Eitn fcap. Svo. eJoffr, li. 6d. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprot'i Le 

GioDdeni. Extra fcap. 8to. clolk, it. td. 

Ziouis XIV and his Contemporofles ; as described in Extracts 

from the bat Memoirt of the Seventeenth Cealary. Witb Englub 
Notei, Oenealogicil Tablet, &c. Extia fcip. 8*0. tUlb, M. 6d. 
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Lange's Germaa Ceurie. ^ HebhaHN LaNGE, ^eatbtr qf 

Modem Languogts, Mancbeiter: 

The Germana at Homa; a Practical Introduction to German 

CoiiTerncion, vitb an Appendix conlaiuing the Esieatials of Oennan 
Orammii. Stttaid Edition. 8to. dol\, 21. 6d. 
Tb» Qemuui •Wn.Tmn.i ; a German Grammar, a Reading Book, 

ind a Handboolf of Geimaa Coovertation. 8to. doih, 71. 6d. 

A Orammar of the Oermaii Iianeuage. 8to. chtb, ji. 6J. 
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OsTmau Composition; Extracts from English and American 

writen for TTandatioo into Genuan, witb Hinli for TiansUlion in fool- 
notej. In tk4 Prta. 



IiOBBiiig'B Iiaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By A. Hamahn, Phil. Hoc, M.A.. Tayloiian Teacher of Gennau in the 
UniTtnily of Oxford. Extra (cap. 8to. doth, 41, 6rf. 

WUhelm TeU. A Drama. By Schiller. Translated into 
EDgtith Verie by E. Matiie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8ro. elolk, 5*. 
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MJn^] College, Lendim: 

Cktethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, ftc. Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. clolb, 31. 

SohUloT'B Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 

■□d critical Introdnclion, Arguments, and a com[dele Commentary. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8»o. clodi, 31. 6d. 
Iieoaliis'a Minna von Bambelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
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Extra fcap. 8ro. clolb, %t. 6d, 
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Schiller's Historische Skizzen ; Egmont's Leben und Tod, and 
BElageiang von Antweipen. Eitn fcip. Bio. elolk, ai. 6d. 

doettae'B Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Intiodnction and Notci. Extn fop. 8vo. tialh, Jt. 

In PrtparatiiM. 
Bchmer's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, ftc. 
Bohmer-B Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, Introduction. &c. 
Belections from the Poems of Sohlller and CkKtha. 
Beoker's (E. F.) Friedrich der Grose. 
A Oemuui Beader, in Three Farts. 
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IPlgiires M&de IS&ay ; a first Arithmetic Book. flntroductoTf 
to ' The Scholar'i Arithmetic.') By Lewii Hcniley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Auiitint Tgtor of Trioily College, Cambridn. CrovD 8to. 
ttoib, 6d. 

AnswerB to the Ezamplea in VlgoxBB mode Eaay, together 

with two Ihouiand additional Examplci formed from the Tablet Ed ibe 
lame, with Aiuwera. By the lame Author. Crown 8to. tloli, Ii. 

Ths SoholaT'B Arithmetto; with Answers to the Examples. 

By the »iae Author. Crown Sto. clolb, 41. 6d. 
The Boholar'B Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 

B; the ume Author. Crown Svo. elolh, ^s. 6J. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 

Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Finn of 

Quiller, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examin«> la Book-keeping for the Society 

of Arti. Ntw aiul iniaTgtd Edition. Extra iiap. 8vo. limf clolb, it. 

A CouTBe of IieatureB on Pure Qeometiy. By Henry J. 

Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Carpai Chritti College, and 
Savilian Piofexor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

AcouBtiiM. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 

of Ailrononiy, Oxford. 1870. Crown 8vo. clotii, Js.6d. 

A Treatlaa on Eleotrlcltr and Uagnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maiwelt, M.A., F.R.S., Froreuoi of Expeilmenlal Phyiici in the Uai- 
renity of Cambridge. 1S73. a voU. Sto. eloih, il. iu.6d. 

An inementary TreatiM on the same sutijeot. By the same 
Anlhor. PrtpanHg, 

A Treatise on Statlos. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., Professor of 

Applied Mathematics in the Indian Engineering College, Cooper't Hill. 
Steond EdUiim, Rtviitd and EntargiS. 1S79. 8vo. tloUt, 141. 
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A TrttatiBe on the Kinatio Theory of Qsm«. By Henrjr 
William WatioD, M.A., foimeilr Fellow of Triatty College, Cambridge. 
1S76. 8to. </<M&, 3i.6<f. 

A TreatlBe on the AppUoatlon of Qfioerollsed CoordJiutsa 

10 ihe Kineiici of » M»ieri»l Sy«em. B/ H. W. W»t(on, M.A, ind 
S. H. Buibury. M.A., foimeilx Fellow of St. John't College, Cambridge. 
1S79. Sfd. ciott, 61. 

Geodesy. Br Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., R.E. 8vo. 
i!/mA,iii. M. Just PtMislud. 
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A Handbook of SeeorlptlTe Aotronomy. By G. F. 

Chimben, P.R.A.S. Third Ediliai. 1877. Otmj 8vo. iJatk, 26t. 

Cbemlatry fbr Studanta. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 

F.R.S., Piofeuor of Cbemiitc;, UniTciiitj College, London. A ntm 
Edition, uilb Solulioiu, 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. elolb, 81. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 

By Balfour Siewart, LL.D., FJl.S., Piofeuoi of Natural Philos^y in 
Oweni College, MaDchetler. Third Edition. 1876. Eitni fop. 8vo. 
itotb, 71. 6d. 

IiesBOiu on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, MA., Senior 

Student of Chiiit Church, Oiford, and Lec'i Reader In Fbyuci. 1878. 
Grown Sro. clolh, 71. 6d. 

Forma of Animal Iiifb. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacie Profeuor of Phyiiology, Oiford. lUuitrated by Detcriptioiii 
■od Drawiagi of Diuectioni. Demy Sto. tlaib, 161. 

EzerolBes in Fraotloal Chemlatry (lAboratory Fraotioe}. 
By A. a. Vemon Hatcourt, M.A,, FJl.S., Senior Student of Cbiiit 
Cburch, and Lec'i Reader m Cbemiitryj and H.G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Qneen'i College, Oxford. Steond Edition, Crown Sto. cloA, 71. 6d. 

Cryfltallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro- 

fetior of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Mioeralt, Biltiih Muieum. In thi Frtu, 
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The Oonotltutional History of Hnslaad, In its Origio and 

Development. By Williiim Siubbi, M.A., Regini Profeuor of Modem 
Hiitory. Library Edition. Three Toli. demy Sto. dolk, 2I. 8i. 7iu< 
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Select Clmrters and other niuBtrations of English Con- 

ililudonal Hiilory. fiom the Earircit Times ta the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. Third Edition. 1876. 
Ciown8vo.e!otb,8s.6d. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Centurjr, 
Bj Leopold Von Kaake. Translated by Resideot Member! of the 
Univcnity of Oxfoid, under the ssperiDtendence of O. W. Kitchin, 
M.A., and C. W. Boaie, MA. 1S75. 6 roU. Sto. ekih, 3I. 31. 



Vol. 1. Down to the Year 1453. Vol. 1. From n^3-l6%^. 
Vol. 3. Ftomv 1634-1793. 
A History of aormany and of the Empire, down to ttie close 



A Selection firom the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers 

of Ihe Miiqucs) Welletley, K.G., during hit Government of India. 
Edited by S.J. Owen, M.A., fornieily Profeisor of Hiitoiy in the ElfAio- 
iione College, Bonibiy. 1877. Svo.cltuli, il. 41. 

y the same 
A History of the United States of Amsrloa. By E.J.Payne, 

M.A., Binitter-it-Liw, and Fellow of Univenily College, Oxford. In 
Iht Priis. 

A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to 

ths pteient time, B.C. 146 to A.n. 1B64. By George Finliy, LL.D. 
A new Edition, reviled throughout, and in part re-wiitten, with con- 
«lder»bU idditioni, by the Author, and Edited by H. F. Toier, M.A.. 
Tator ind Ute Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 1877. 7 volt. 
Sro. doth, 37. 101. 
A "M-iHnif^i of Anelent History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 

Camden Profewor of Ancient Hiitory, rormerty Felloir of Esetei 
College, Oxford. Demy 8to. eloli, I4J. 

A History of Oreeoe. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., fonnerlf 
Felloir of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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Italy and her biTadon, a.d. 37^476. By T. Hodgkin, 

Feltow of UnJTcnity College, Londoa. lUattntnl irith Phtct and 
Hapi. )Tali.gva.cIofk, U. Ml. yml PiMslUd. 



Vba Blemmta of JuriBprudenoe. By Thomas ^skine 

Hollind, D.C.L., Ch[chali Profeuot of Intenutioml Liw ind Diplo- 
nacj, and Fellow of All Souli College, Oxford. 1880. Danj 8to. 
dolk, 101. 6d. 



Qail Institntlonam Juris ClvUls Commentcuii Qoatuor; 

or, Glementi of Roman Law by Giiut. With a TianilatioD and Com- 
mentaiy by Edward Poite, M.A„ Barriilet-at-Law, and Fellow of One( 
College, Oifard. Steond Edilioii. 1875. Sro. clolb, l8(. 

Salect Titles from the Dlgeat of JustlalaiL. By T. E. 
Holland, D.C.L., Cbichele ProfeMOT of Inlemalional Law and Diplo- 
mat?, and Fellow of All Souli' College, Oxford, and C. L. ShadweU, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oiibrd. tn ParU. 
Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. lev^J, »t,6J. 
Part II. Family Law. Svo. icuied, it. 
Part III. Property Law. Sua. teviied, ai. 6d. 
Part IV. (No. I.) Law of Obligations. Svo. ifuuJ, 11. 64. 
An Introdnotlon to tlie Frlnoiples of Uorala and Zjegisla- 

tion. By Jeiemy Bentham. Crown Sro. cfofi, 61. 6<f, | 

Elemonta of Iinw considered with reference to Principles of 

General Jurisprudence. Bjt William Markby. M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature. CalcuHa. Sttand EJitiom, «n'A Sup^tmaU. 
1S74. Crown tva.dolb, •}!. 6d. Sapplement uparal^y, 11. 

Alberiol OentUlB, I. C. D., I. C. Professoris Regii, De lure Belli 

Libri Trei. Edidit Thomai Erilcine Holland I. CD., lurii Geuttiun 
Profeoor Cliicheleianni, Coll. Omn. Anim. Sodin, necnon iu Univ. 
Peniiin. lurii Profeuoi Honorariut. 1S77. Small 4to.Jka(^iRarDC<a, tit. 



An Introdaotfon to tbe Hlstoir of the Law of Beal 

Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Stcomd Edilioii. 1S76. Crown Sto. 
tloli, Js. 6d. 

Principles of the EngUsli tiaw of Contraot. By Sir William 
R. Anion. Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of English Law, and Fellow 
of All Souls CoUcfcOxIbcd. 1S79. Crowa Sro. elolk, ^. 
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Bacon, ITovmn Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

&c., bj T. Fowler, M.A„ Profosor of Logic in the Unirenitj of 

OiFord. l8;S. Sro. etol\, 141. 

Iiooke on tha Conduct of the Trnderetanding: Edited by 

T. Fowler, M.A., Profcuoi af Logic in the Unitenit; of Ozfoni. In 
Prtparaliim. 

Beleotlona team Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. 

For the me of Students in the UniTenitiei. Bj Alexander Cimpbeil 
Fratei, LL.D. Samd EdUion. Crown Sro. tlolh. 71. 6d. {Stt also 
p. 18.) 

Tba KtementB of Deduottve liogio, designed mainly for tfae 

uie of Junior Student) in the Unirerntiet. By T. Fowler. M.A., 
Profeuor of Logic in the UniveMity of Oxford. Stvtnlh Ediliom, with 
1 Collection of Eiamplei. Extra fcap. S10. doli, 31. 6d, 

Tha Illements of Induotive Iioglc, desired mainly for the 

nse of Studenti in the Univeititiei. By the ume Author. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. tlolb, 6s. 

A ICannal of FoUtdool Economy, for the use of Schools. By 

J. E. Thorold Rogen, M.A., formerly Profettor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Byo. elolb, ^. 6d. 
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A Handbook ofPIctorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A., 

fomietly Student and Tutor of Chriit Church, Oxford. With coloured 
IlluEtiationi, Photographi, and 1 chapter on Pertpective by A. Mac- 
donaU. Sicond Edition. \Sj$. Bro. half morocco, 181. 

A Mnsio Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., Music 

Master in Wetlminder School, and R. F. Dale, M.A., n. Mm., Atiitlatit 
Matter inWestminiter School. Crown 8vo. tlol\, 11. 6d, 
A OTreatlsa on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, BarL, 
Profeuor of Music in the Uaireriily of Oxford. StcOKd Bdiiitiu. 4tc. 
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Simnd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 11. 6d. 
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The Crautruetton of Healthr DweUlncs; nunel; Houses, 
Hoipitilt, Bimclu, Aijlumi. etc. By Dongku Qaltmi, late Rofil 
£n^iieert, C.B..F,ILS.,clc. Demy Sto. riod, iM.6d. Jtat PiMiiktd. 

Bivar Bud Canal En^iiieeriiig. B7 Lereson Francis Vernon 

Harconit, tHJi.., C.E. Prtparmg. 
A Systam of FlLysloal Ednoatdon : Theoretical and Practical 

By Archibald Micluai. Extra fcip. Sto. e/<Ui, ■}!. 6d. 

Bpedmena of Ziowland Sootoh and ITortliem BasUsb. By 

Dr. J. A. H. Mumy. Prtparvtg. 
Engliab Plant ITainea from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Centuiy. 

ByJ.Eule, M.A., Profeuoc of Aaglo-Siion [□ the UiiiTerety of Oxford. 
Small fcip. cloft, 51. JuU Publiilud. 

An loeluidlo Prose Baader, with Notes, Grammar, and GIos- 

laij by Dr. Qndbnnd Vigfduon and F. York PdweU, MJL. 1879. 
Extra reap. gvo. eiotA, loi. 6d, 

Dants. Selections from tlie Inferno, With Introduction and 

Notu. By H. B. Conetill, B.A. Eitn tcap. Era. c/otb, 41. 6d. 

Tbbbo. lift OerusaUmme Llberata. Cantos I, 1{, With 
lalrodoctioa ind Nota. By the ume Editor. Eztn fcap. 8vo. 
eloli, 11. 6d. 

The Modem Oveek Language in Its relation to Ancient Greek. 

By E. M. Qddart, B.A. Extra fcap. 8ra. cla^.^t.ed. 

The Book of Toblt. A Chaldee Text, firom a. unique MS. in 

the Bodleiao Library; with other Rabbinical Texti, Engllih Tradi- 
lationi, and the Itala. Edited by Ad, Neubauer, M.A. iSyS. CrowD 
Sra. dolh, 6t. 

Outlines of Textual Ciitiaisin applied to tlie New Testament. 

By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Third ZdilioH. Extra fcap. Sro. eloti, ji. 6d. 
A Handbook of Fhonetios, including a Popular Esposltioa of 
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